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Training Bulletin # 1 , DC I at 8th Orientation Course 

Recommendation to D/IR that Remarks of Wm. H. Jackson at 9th Orientation 
Course not be made the subject of a Training Bulletin 

Training Bulletin #2, Training of CIA Personnel at Department of Defense 
sohools and colleges 

Training Bulletin #3, Remarks of Vice President at the 9th Orientation 
Course 


Training Bulletin #4, DC I (Smith) at 9th Orientation 

Training Bulletin #5, Dulles at 9th Orientation Course 

Training Bulletin # 6 , Cabell (DDCI) at 10th Orientation Course 

Memo for the Record re Distribution and costs of Training Bulletins 

Training Bulletin #7, Dulles (DC I) at 10th Orientation 

Memo for Special Assistant, DCI re Training Bulletins from S/PP 

Memo for Special Assistant, DCI re Training Bulletins from S/PP . 
Original returned to us with Drafts of Speeches, same as 10. 

Drafts of Gen. Charles P. Cabell’s address at 11th Agency Orientation 
Course (Two) 

Drafts of Allen W. Dulles' address at 11th Agency Orientation Course 
(Two) 

Memos to cover Training Bulletins Number 8, Allen W, Dulles' Address, 
and Number 9, Charles P. Cabell's address. Handwritten notes to 
DTR from'S/pP and to S/PP from DTR re Forwarding it in present format 
as Bulletin or send to Reg. — Controll Staff for regulatory issuance. 


Drafts of Allen W. Dulles' address at 12th Agency Orientation Course 
(Two) 


Drafts of Lyman B. Kirkpatrick’s address at 12th Agency Orientation Course 
(Two) 


Draft's of General Charles P. Cabell's address at 12th Agency Orientation 
’Course (Two) 


Covering Memos for Training Bulletins 10, 11, and 12 re Remarks of 
Allen W. Dulles, General Charles P. Cabell, and Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 
numbered respectively. 
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(1) The Director of Training develops, directs, and conducts various 

training courses designed to impart knowledge, develop skills in 

methods and techniques, and increase understanding of the princi- 

pies of intelligence^ as these are directly related to specified 

duty assignments within the Agency. These courses are identified 
as Intelligence Training Courses. 

(2 ) Intelligence Training Courses are presented to prepare new profes- 


sional personnel for specified duty assignments, to increase the 
proficiency of on-duty professional personnel in their current duty 
assignments, or to prepare on-duty professional personnel to under- 


take different or more responsible duty assignments within the Agency. 
Intelligence Training Courses are to be distinguished from the Basic 
Intelligence Course (BIC) covered by CIA Regulation | 


and from 25X1 A 


those courses and programs in specialized fields subsidiary to the 
field of intelligence, such as courses in language and area, lang- 
uages, and courses in various functional fields. 

Intelligence Training Courses are developed as the result of the iden- 
tification and d e te j a n tnaM ^n of training requirements, standards, and 


objectives which are mutually arrived at by the various Office Heads 
and the Director of Training. 

This regulation prescribes the policies, responsibilities, and procedures 
governing the intelligence training of professional personnel for speci- 
fied duty assignments in the Agency. 
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3 February 1953 


TRAINING FOR DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 

'T > 

A. General Statement 


(l) The Director of Training directs and conducts various training 
courses in the^ methods and techniques of intelligence processes 


and operations which are designed to prepare new professional 
personnel for projected duty assignments, to increase the pro- 
ficiency of on-duty professional personnel in their present 
duty assignments, or to prepare on-duty professional personnel l*) 


m 
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distinguished from the Basic Intelligence Course which is de- 
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to undertake other or different duty assignments in the Agency. Ss «5 
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( 2 ) These courses in intelligence methods and techniques are to be j§ H 
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signed to give new professional personnel an adequate basic in- ~ £ 


Rj 25X1 
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25X1 A telligence background (see CIA Regulation I I) . / and from in- 
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termediate and advanced training courses for on-duty professional • 1 ] 
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personnel in language and area, and in specialized functional O ^ 
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fields. 
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(3) Courses in intelligence methods and techniques are intended to j 
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supplement ; and not to supersede on-the-job training conducted ! 
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by the various Offices of the Agency. 




This regulation 


U 


the policies, responsibilities, and 


00 

esg 


procedures governing the^ training of professional personnel for 
specifi^duty assignments in the Agency. 


B. Policy 
( 1 ) 
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p rnrfieaaioBa l oersonnel shall receive training in the course (s) i 
in intelligence methods and techniques prescribed by the appropri- 1 
ate Office Head, in order to prepare them for their projected duty 
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(2) On-duty professional personnel shall receive training in the 
course (s) in intelligence methods and techniques prescribed 

by the appropriate Office Head, in order to increase their pro- 
ficiency in their present duty assignments or to prepare them 
to undertake other or different duty assignments in the Agency. 

(3) Satisfactory completion of the Basic Intelligence Course shall 
normally be prerequisite to the entry of new professional per- 
sonnel in courses in intelligence methods and techniques. The 
prescribed course (s) in intelligence methods and techniques 
shall normally be completed before new professional personnel 
report to duty assignments in the Agency. 

(4) New professional personnel exempted from the Basic Intelligence 
Course and on-duty professional personnel may be entered in the 
various courses in intelligence methods and techniques, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure set forth in D of this regulation. 

Responsibilities 

(1) The Director of Training shall: 





^ in cooperation with the various Office Heads 

A — t * * 

requirements jf-oTi^^^in intelligence methods and tech- 


niques to be prerequisite to various duty assignments 


(b) D !Ifi2 p » direct » and conduct trainihg courses in the meth- 

ods andtechniques of intelligence processes and operations^ 


(c) Transmit to Office Heads, from time to time, summaries of 


the courses in intelligence methods and techniques currently 
offered by the Office of Training. 


(d) Establish and maintain performance standards to be met by 

all personnel,^ courses ip intelligence methods and techniques. 
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(e) Provide for training reports appraising the performance of 
all personnel in courses in intelligence methods and tech- 

A. 

niques, and transmit reports to the Office Head concerned 
and to the Assistant Director (Personnel) for their infor- 
mation and action. 

(2) Each Office Head shall: 

<W Prescribe course (s) in intelligence methods and techniques, 
as he deems necessary and appropriate, to be taken by new 
and on-duty professional personnel of his Office and notify 
the Registrar of the Office of Training, in accordance with 
the procedures set forth in D of this regulation. 

(3) The Registrar of the Office of Training shall carry out the ap- 


plicable provisions in D of this regulation. 

D. Procedure 

(1) Training Liaison Officers of the various Offices will transmit 
to the Registrar of the Office of Training appropriate Training 
Request Forms for all new professional personnel, for whom course 
in intelligence methods and techniques have been prescribed by 
the Office Head concerned, as soon as possible after the EOD 
date of such personnel. 

(2) New professional personnel shall be enrolled by the Registrar in 
the prescribed course(s) in intelligence methods and techniques. 


Courses will be taken in the order prescribed; where scheduling 


does not permit direct processing from the Basic Intelligence 
Course or from one course to another, such personnel will be as- 
signed to temporary duty in the sponsoring Office pending the be- 
ginning of the appropriate course. 
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(3) Enrollment of new professional personnel exempted from the 
Basic Intelligence Course and on-duty professional person- 
nel in course(s) in intelligence methods and techniques, 
when requested by the appropriate Office Head, will be sim- 
ilarly accomplished within the limitations of available 
training facilities. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF TRAINING 


TRAINING BULLETIN 
NUMBER 12 

2 3 November 1953 v 

SUBJECT: Remarks of Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 


1. The Inspector General, Lyman B, Kirkpatrick, spoke to 
Agency personnel at the Twelfth Agency Orientation Course on 6 November 


1953. 


2. It is believed that Mr. Kirkpatrick’s remarks and his answers 
to questions vd.ll be of general interest throughout the Agency and are 
attached hereto for the information and guidance of all concerned. 

3. It is requested that this document be given as wide circu- 
lation among Agency personnel as is consistent with its classification. 


MATTHEW BAIRD 
Director of Training 
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MR. LYMAN B. KIRKPATRICK 
AT THE 

TWELFTH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 
6 NOVEMBER 1953 
# # * # * 


I should like to talk only briefly about the Office of the Inspector 
General, and then I will devote most of my time to talking about a subject 
which is very close to my heart, a career in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, a subject with which I am sure all of you are concerned. 

As to the Office of the Inspector General. Let us be quite frank 
about it and say that in a good organization or in a small, compact organi- 
zation the necessity for an Inspector General does not exist, and I nope 
that some day, perhaps through some of my efforts, we can achieve that 
result in this Agency. This Agency has gone through a period of rapid 
growth— a growth which, by the way, was not so much of our doing as of other 
governmental agencies which wanted us to do many things in many parts oi 
the world, some far beyond our capabilities-and it became very large in a 
very short time. As many of you may realize, we are now going through a 
period of stability, in which we are regrouping, reorganizing, stabilizing, 
getting our organization set down and developing ourselves professionally 
to the degree where we will probably rank, in short order, with the best 
intelligence services in the world. However, we did grow too fast and some 
of the problems that come to the Office of the Inspector General. are the 
result of too rapid growth. 

What the IG's office does in CIA is very briefly two things: First, it 
is my objective, with a very small staff, to perform at least once a year 
an inspection of every single component of the Agency. Inasmuch as this is 
the first year in which inspection has been performed, we will be much more 
thorough than In later years. In these inspections it will be our o jec v 
to see that the component which we are inspecting is operating within the 
jurisdiction of appropriate directives, is doing the job competently , i» 
well organized, has its personnel well in hand, has good personnel management, 
handles its money properly and, in other words, is a sound part of t e 
organi zation. 

I report directly to the Director of Central Intelligence and, therefore, 
the Inspector General's reports go to the Director. However, it is my policy 
in reporting on a component to give the head of that component, generally 
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the Deputy concerned, a chance to read the report before it goes to the 
Director, so that if he has any strong dissenting opinion as to the facts 
produced or the recommendations made, the Director will have the opportunity 
to review his comments simultaneously with my comments. 


The second part of the IG's office is perhaps of more importance to you 
individually. We are open always to any individual in the organization who 
has any problems on which he cannot gain redress through the appropriate 
channels. I would like to stress that there are appropriate channels open to 
you, whether you have a personal problem or whether you have an official 
problem. But if you cannot solve your problem, if you become overly frus- 
trated in trying to get it done through official channels, if you seem to 
run into a stone wall and feel that there is a problem there which should 
be taken up, the doors of the Inspector General's office are open at all 
times; and it is understood by all of the supervisors in this Agency that 
there will be no unfavorable reflection on anyone coming to the IG. I am 
there to listen, and in case I cannot see you personally, I have two able 
assistants who will be glad to see you, and we will be glad to do what we can 
to assist you. In certain instances we may be able to, but remember that 
bureaucracy in government is a great and complex organization, and we are not 
always able to cut the red tape or the organizational roadblocks which may be 
in your way. 


Now, let us talk about career service. The very first question which 
I would like to answer is: "Why should the Agency have a career service 
which in any way differs from the rest of the Federal Government; why should 
it differ from Civil Service; are we a privileged group over and above any 
others?" The answer as far as "privileged group" is concerned is, of course, 
"no"; but the answer as far as the Agency is concerned is a very strong "yes." 
And it is "yes" because we have perhaps the gravest responsibility of any 
group of individuals in the Federal Government. It is not the Army or the 
Navy or the Air Force with all due respect to the men in those services who 
are the first line of defense; it is the intelligence service. And the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force will come into combat only if the intelligence 
service fails. If our information is not sufficiently good, if our coverage 
of the world is not sufficiently accurate, if we fail to get advance indications 
of hostilities or of actions inimical to this country, then the military 
services will have to come in and pick up where we dropped the ball. Conse- 
quently, the first reason why there should be a career service is that we 
have a grave and important responsibility to our nation; the second, that we 
have authority and responsibilities given to us by the Congress, by mandate 
to the Director of Central Intelligence, over and beyond any other government 
agency in the United States, and over and beyond any authority or responsibility 
ever given to any other government agency in the history of this country. 
Obviously, the Director, himself, cannot fulfill these obligations and responsi- 
bilities personally and must delegate them to practically each and every 
individual in the Agency. With these responsibilities and obligations it is 
vital that we have the highest-calibre people in this Agency that it is 
possible to have. 
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The third reason we should have a career service is that intelligence is 
a profession, a profession which is not easily acquired. We as a nation have 
always been, perhaps, as far behind as any power has been in the intelligence 
profession; only in recent years with the creation of the first Central 
Intelligence Group, and then with the creation of this Agency by Federal 
statute, have we started to catch up to the other great powers. We have a 
great distance to go to catch up. We have made amazing strides in the years 
since World War II but we have a large and sinister enemy in the Soviet Union 
and, perhaps, the most capable enemy that this country has ever faced in the 
field of intelligence and intelligence operations — sinister, ruthless, amoral, 
and with nearly all of the assets and abilities that we can put into the same 
field. Consequently, the intelligence officer who is brought into this Agency 
needs training, needs experience, and needs a broadening which only time and 
strenuous effort can give. 


And, finally, the fourth and last reason for a career service is that it 
is extremely important that we encourage everybody entering this Agency to 
plan to make it a lifetime career and profession for security reasons and for 
reasons of cost. 


As IG, switching rapidly to the other hat, I would like to say to you 
to remember always that the dollar you are spending as an employee of CIA 
is your own as a taxpayer and that It should be used with discretion whether 
you are writing a cable, typing up a memorandum, or engaging in an operation. 


And it is very important from a security point of view that we have as 
small a turnover in personnel as we possibly can. Regardless of what the job 
of the individual is in an intelligence organization, he obviously acquires a 
certain amount of information as to its work, its assets, its capabilities, 
its competence, its knowledge; and the more people that enter this Agency and 
leave it after a short time, the more information about the work of this Agency 
there is outside of the Agency. I say that without impuning the motives of 
the individuals who are forced to leave the organization for personal reasons 
or for professional reasons, because we recognize that they are loyal and able 
American citizens or they would not have been here in the first place. Yet, 
regardless of how discreet an individual is, or how careful he or she may be 
after leaving the Agency, the security barrier is gone — we no longer have the 
daily knowledge of security by seeing guards on the door3, by having to lock 
papers at night. And, consequently, little by little the information about 
the work of the Agency starts to get out. 

I am sure that all of you have heard about career service, and I am also 
sure that many of you are skeptical about what this Agency is doing about 
career service. So let me give you a very quick historical outline and tell 
you what is going on today. 

The Career Service Program, as such, started under General Smith in 1951. 
He organized a CIA Career Service Board to study the problem and come up 
with recommendations as to what should be done. That Board was composed of 
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Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors. They set up eight task forces on 
which individuals, through the level of Division Chief, were represented to 
study all of the problems that were necessary in order to establish a career 
service. Some of those problems were rotation of jobs, transfer between 
different components of the Agency, liberalized retirement benefits, medical 
benefits for dependents, tenure of office, job security, and so on down the 
line ; all of the important factors that you are interested in as a career 
employee. 

These task forces met on a weekly basis over a period of about a year, 
and they came up with voluminous studies covering each and every factor. which 
affects your career. When the final report was submitted to General Smith, 
he established a CIA Career Service Board which was .composed of the Deputy. 
Directors, the Director of Training, the Assistant Director for Communications, 
and two representatives from each of the Deputies * areas on the Assistant 
Director level. That Board exists basically as constituted to this day. 


Then each of the components of the Agency, each of the offices, 
established its own Career Service Board, and I might just say that some of 
them have worked exceedingly well. I would like to pay high tribute to the 
Career Service Board of the Office of Communications. It is one of the best 
organized and best operating in the Agency. Others have worked less well. 

The motivation on the part of some for establishing a career service and 
working toward this end has not been as great as others. 

I would like to add parenthetically that I think the system as we have 
it today is a little cumbersome. It involves the work of too many high-level 
officials over too great a time. I think that in the very near future we 
will come up with a plan for streamlining and simplifying it, and for getting 
to what I think is the real basis for career service. This is the planning for 
each of your careers over a period from ten to fifteen years and talking over 
with you the plan for your career, insuring that it is in accordance with 
your desires and your aptitudes, and then launching you forward on that career 
so that you will know that today you are going to hold such and such a jobj 
then, perhaps, you will transfer to another office to broaden your basis of 
knowledge and experience, and then you will return to your own offices; then, 
perhaps” you will have a period of six months of training with the Office of 
Training, and so on down the line over a period of years, in order that you 
can project your career ahead. I also envisage a board which will screen 
not only applicants coming into the Agency but also individuals when they 
pass through their probationary period in career service and perhaps later 
at a date when specialists and executive -type individuals will be put in the 
proper patterns for their future. I feel Very strongly that each and every- 
one of us has different characteristics, different capabilities and different 
types of aptitude that should be developed for the best interests of the Agency. 


I would like to tell you of some of the things that are going on currently. 
In addition to the regular meetings of all of the Care er Service Boards, we 


have under the very able leadership of 


of the Office of Training, 
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a Women * 3 Panel which has been meeting for some three months and is studying 
the nroblems affecting women's careers in this Agency and seeing what should 
be done to ensure that women can make just as much of a career and go just as 
far forward as men can in CIA. 

We have a Junior Officers ' Panel which is studying the problems peculiar 
to junior officers— grade levels of say five up to nine — to see what should 
be done to ensure that they can make a better career in the Agency than exists 
today. 

We have a legislative Task Force studying all of the problems of career 
service to see what we should go to the Congress to ask for in order that our 
career service can be the equal of any in the Federal Government, offer the 
same benefits and, incidentally, the same obligations. I think all of you 
should recognize that you cannot be on a one-way street as far as a career is 
concerned. If you are to have retirement benefits, if the Agency is to look 
after you in sickness and health, you must also recognize that the Agency 
expects from you an obligation to serve, to stay with the Agency over a career, 
and to give it the best possible out of your professional abilities. 

Then we have a Writing Task Force which is important from your point of 
view, because I have so many comments like this: "I don't really know what 
career service is." We have a group preparing a booklet which I hope will 
be issued to you by the end of this year telling you exactly what career service 
means to you, what your benefits are, and all of the details as to training, 
retirement, and so forth. 

That is, in essence, a very quick thumbnail sketch of a very large 
amount of work that is being done. We are trying to make sure that it reflects, 
not the official views of the Division Chiefs or the Assistant Directors, but 
the official views of every individual working for the Agency. 

If you have problems on career service which are not adequately covered 
today, I urge you to submit them, preferably in writing, to your Career Service 
Board, and it will surely forward them up to the CIA Board if there are 
questions which it cannot answer. 

In conclusion, there is just one word which I would like to say. The 
objective of the CIA Career Service Program is extremely simple. It is to 
make the Central Intelligence Agency not only the best place to work in the 
Federal Government but also to make it the Agency that attracts the most 
qualified and the best individuals for this type of work throughout our entire 
country. 


# # * * * 

Question : Is there any conflict between the function of your office and that 
of Organization and Management which is under DD/A? Do not the responsi- 
bilities of 0 & M also include inspection of offices and activities? 
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Answer : Yes, that is quite true. But the delineation between the Office of 
the Inspector General and that of Organization and Management is that 0 & M 
is here basically to be of assistance to the offices with respect to organi- 
zation and in the solving of their management problems, and the IG is here 
more as an arbitrator— to take the burden off the Director and the Deputy 
Director in working out jurisdictional disputes which cannot otherwise be 
worked out. 


Question : How does the career service affect typists, secretaries, and semi 
professional people? 


Answer : It affects them in the same way as it affects anybody else in the 
Career Service Program. If they are here to make a career in the Agency 
and indicate this, it will give them the benefit of a job security which 
it wijll not give to individuals who are here on a short period of time. 

Of course, we obviously cannot interfere with matrimony or motherhood, 
which are two of the largest causes of the ladies leaving us, but it is 
still quite important from a security point of view as well as from a 
straight cost point of view to keep our turnover down as much as possible. 
Consequently, the Career Service Program will encompass the clerical and 
semi-professional people just as thoroughly as it does professional people. 


Question : Is the lack of a college education a hindrance to advancement with- 
in CIA? Is the career nrogram, for which many of us were hired, going to 
work to our advantage even if we do not have advanced degrees? 

Answer : You will be judged in CIA strictly upon your abilities and your 

qualifications regardless of whether you have a college degree or not. As 
far as advanced degrees are concerned, if you are in CIA and doing a job, 
your advancement will be based not upon the degrees that you hold but upon 
the job that you are doing and uoon your qualifications to advance to another 
job. If there is any action to the contrary, as Inspector General, I would 
be glad to examine the case. 

Question : What about rotation between Offices in the Agency in Washington and 
rotation between overseas and Washington? 


Answer : Rotation is one of our most serious problems today. It is a very 
difficult job, indeed, to preserve compartments tion, which is absolutely 
essential in every intelligence agency; and also, simultaneously to 
encourage rotation because you get a certain amount of resistance to rotation. 
It is, I think, simply a matter of more education because we have a system 
of rotation from your office to a training site to another office and back 
to your own office, which should broaden your career. I think it is mainly 
a matter of maturing our career service. As far as overseas and Washington 
is concerned, that is almost strictly within the one area of the DD/P, and 
I think that in itself can be worked out with time. Today, I am very dis- 
tressed by the fact that some individuals come back and do what I think is 
a very invidious thing which is forced upon them, and that is, shop for jobs. 
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I think we can stop that in short order and when they come back, well , 
before they come back, they will know what their future assignment will be. 

Question : Is there any tendency toward setting up a specific period of time 
for work in an overt position within the Agency before applying for a 
position on the clandestine side? 

Answer : Basically speaking, that is the opposite of the normal way. It 
is much preferable to move from the covert to the overt side, but there 
is absolutely no reason for not moving in the other direction provided 
you go into a staff job where the fact that you were ovept and may be 
identified with CIA is not detrimental to your work on the covert side. 

Question : Since CIA is putting emphasis on improving the calibre of its 
employees, has any regulation been put into effect to enable CIA to 
dismiss employees for incompetence or mediocrity? 

Answer : This does not require a regulation, basically. There is an esta- 
blished system in the personnel procedures, an established method for 
eliminating incompetent or mediocre employees. That is through the 
Personnel Evaluation Report. This is something in which I am extremely 
interested because, to be very honest about it, it has never worked well 
in the past. It has never worked well because we are all human beings 
and we do not like to call a fellow in and say, "Well look, Joe, you 
haven't been doing too well and we're giving you an unsatisfactory efficiency 
report." You probably know him and you probably know he has a wife and 
children and when he gets that news, it is going to raise certain mental 
anguish, if not greater than that. But basically speaking, that is the 
way it has to work. If we are going to have a highly qualified service 
with only the best people in it, unhaopily there will be those who get 
evaluation reports indicating that they are not on a level with their fellow 
employees. Those evaluation reports must be discussed with each individual 
before they are accepted. The individual must be told what his weaknesses 
are and only then can the procedures be implemented for his elimination or 
resignation from the Agency. 

t 

Question : Do we have a retirement system tied in with present planning? Has 
anything been done about a twenty-year retirement law for CIA people? 

Answer : The answer to both of those questions is "yes." We have, of course, 
an existing retirement system. We are all under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment %stem which actually is quite a liberal one. As far as a twenty-year 
retirement for service of a particular nature, that would have to be enacted 
by legislation. 

Question : Because of the economy wave, do you anticipate any RIF's — Reductions 
in Force — in our Agency? 

Answer : There will be none, as far as we know today. We obviously cannot 
predict the future actions of Congress, and we will have to be very careful 
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cm expansion either in our expenditures or in the use of personnel, but 
as far as RIF's are concerned, I certainly think that we will avoid them 
if we possibly can. 
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REMARKS OF 

GENERAL CHARLES P. CABELL 
AT THE 

TWELFTH ORIENTATION COURSE 


3 November 1953 


Six months ago I addressed the Tenth Agency Orientation Course. 

I then gave my impressions of CIA as it looked to me after a very 
short period as a part of the Agency. It has been a useful and 
necessary exercise on my part to take stock after six months, and maybe 
you too will be interested in the results. So, let us take another 
look at those first impressions to see how, if at all, they have 
changed. 

At the time of that previous talk last May, I had actually been 
a full-fledged official of CIA only a matter of days, although before 
being sworn in, I had spent about two months being briefed by indi- 
viduals from all parts of the various elements of the Agency. I pointed 
out that I had been struck by the great devotion to duty displayed by 
all of those to whom I had talked in CIA, and remarked on the absence 
of "clock watchers" and people just filling in time. My closer associa- 
tion with the people in CIA has reinforced that first impression. It 
has confirmed to my satisfaction their unusually high motivation. 

I don’t believe that I have ever seen a group more dedicated to the 
tasks that face them and more selfless in their desire to serve end 
get their jobs done. Their willingness to work as long as necessary to 
complete the assignment that is before them, to revise and refine, time 
after time, in order that the product shall represent the very best of 
which they are capable; that is the good, solid foundation that this 
Agency has developed and it will permit continuing development throughout 
the coming years. 

As the Old-Timers among you will know, CIA has had its full share 
of reorganizations. In 1952 we had our last major reorganization— the 
one that put in their present form the components of the Agency with 
which you are familiar: the DD/P, the DD/l, and the DD/A, the Office 
of Training and the Office of Communications. We have now lived with 
this organization for over a year, and while there have been necessary 
minor changes and adjustments, it has proved itself to be sound and 
workable. It is unlikely that there will be any major upheavals in the 
foreseeable future. There will, however, be changes. We cannot 
stagnate. Once we settle down and say, "This is perfect and no further 
improvements can be made," then we have come to a standstill and have 
lost the ability to grow and progress. What is even more important, 
the Director and I are very much aware that there are weaknesses which 
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only careful administrative readjustments and better practices can do 
away with, and we intend to take all the steps that we can to secure 
their correction. We can, therefore, expect to see minor changes here and 
there in both organization and administration. 

Looking back again to what I said last May, I voiced my enthusiasm 
about taking over my job. I looked upon it as a most important job, 
one that presented a tremendous challenge. With six months of it behind 
me, dealing intimately with the problems of this Agency and working 
closely with its members, I can see very clearly that "I didn’t know 
the half of it.” This is an organization that deals with many facets 
of government activity. The straight intelligence side I had been 
familiar with for years as Director of Intelligence for the Air Force, 
an d as Director of the Joint Staff. It is an activity that has long 
interested me very much. The special operations side was one with 
which I was a lmo st completely unfamiliar, but about which I am learning 
more and more as time goes on. It is impossible to stress too strongly 
the importance of accurate and timely strategic intelligence. The 
decisions reached by the President and the National Security Council 
must be based on something more than educated guesses. It is our job to 
produce the necessary information, properly evaluated, which will enable 
the heads of this government to make important foreign policy decisions. 
That intelligence must be scrupulously worked up to ensure its accuracy. 
Furthermore, it must be timely. A piece of intelligence otherwise per- 
fectly done and completely accurate is no good, if it arrives too late 
to be used. As for special operations, I am learning about the infinite 
care and ingenuity that go into their planning and execution. But then 
we cannot talk about them! 

I am particularly pleased to see the new people of the organization 
who are coming; along to do the work. Originally we had to depend on 
some of the old hands from OSS, Army, Navy, Air Intelligence, and State 
to get the "know how” so necessary in intelligence work. We are now, 
through our own training program, developing new professionally trained 
officers, both men and women, who are well equipped to join this 
profession. We have produced, and are continuing to produce, intelligence 
officers with a combination of training and experience, who can be counted 
upon to make sound judgments, produce solid intelligence estimates, and 
carry out effective operations. 

We h/ive gone to some lengths to set up a Career Service Board to 
ensure that our people are most advantageously placed from their point 
of view and ours, that their service is well rounded, and that they have 
a chance to develop themselves to the utmost. At the same time an 
effective Career Service Program will assure those who are best suited 
to thi'3 type of work that, in continuing in it, they will liave before 
them ft good solid professional career in government. They will have a 
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career of vhich they can be justly proud, both because of the growing 
recognition of the significance of their contribution to the national 
welfare, and because of the inner satisfactions which come from doing 
a job that one knows to be important. But this career service goal 
imposes on us, as an Agency, another responsibility: We must be highly 
selective in our recruitment of new people. The very process of clearing 
applicants weeds out a great many. It is pretty much the case of "Many 
are called but few are chosen. " Those of you who have been chosen, 
therefore, represent the cream of the crop, and we already have an invest- 
ment in you. As such you are a force to be carefully trained and nourished 
in what has already become the tradition of U. S. Intelligence. And we 
speak proudly of this developing tradition. Because you have been 
carefully chosen, you on your side have the responsibility of seizing 
every opportunity to increase your own fitness for the job that is 
before you. 
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REMARKS OF 
MR. ALLEN W. DULLES 
AT THE 

TWELFTH ORIENTATION COURSE 
6 November 1953 
****** 



There are just one or two things I want to say. This is really 
a half-hour in which you talk to me rather than a half-hour in which 
I make an address. 

I have no major reorganizations in mind. The only kind of 
reorganization I contemplate is a general tightening up and, as time 
and attrition take their toll, a slight reduction in numbers here in 
Washington. I think our headquarters should be smaller and our work in 
the field expanded. We have placed upon us from time to time new tasks 
and new responsibilities which require additional personnel. In certain 
areas additional personnel will be required in the field. This will 
demand of us here in headquarters more efficiency, more performance, 
and possibly— and this is a headquarters problem— more concentration on 
the main targets, the main responsibilities, and the most important 
issues of the day. 

What we are seeking in our Agency is quality, devotion and 
performance. Intelligence can never become an assembly-line type of 
work. For its success it depends upon the character, ability and hard 
work of the individual, and no type of organization and no machinery 
that we install can take the place of that. In the last few months we 
have had some signal accomplishments, and I have had occasion to be very, 
very proud of a considerable number of individuals who have had an oppor- 
tunity to show their mettle and have come through with success. 

I have often mentioned my own experience during the war. I arrived 
in Switzerland in November of 19^2 just at the time the curtain came 
down, and I had no chance to add substantially to my staff. Starting 
with a small group which was increased by local people whom I found on 
the spot, I built up an organization which had to concentrate only on 
certain essential operations. And I found that by and large during the 
first two years when I was unable to build up a large organization, I 
was able to do more effective work than when the curtain was raised and 
I had quite a flood of people. 
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I am setting aside an afternoon each week to get around the Agency 
and to meet with you and talk with you and learn of your own problems 
and see how the work is being done. I hope to visit all of you in 
your various lines of work so that before twelve months sure up I will 
have accomplished a complete personal on-the-spot survey. I may not 
thereby have the answers to all the problems, but I will have a better 
knowledge of your problems and difficulties, a better knowledge of the 
Agency, and a better knowledge of you personally. 

CIA remains somewhat in the spotlight. I would like to see us 
stay out of the papers as much as possible. We will probably never stay 
completely out; but we have to be, to some extent, an anonymous agency. 
It is the most difficult thing in the world, I think, for a human 
being to do interesting work, to achieve interesting and significant 
results and not be able to tell them to the world, and sometimes not 
even to his own family or friends. And I realize the problem; I have 
it myself. You will all have it to some extent, but if we are going 
to succeed, we will have to resist the temptation to talk about what 
we are doing. 


Our relations with other parts of the Government are steadily 
improving. In the intelligence community. State, Army, Navy, Air, the 
Joint Chiefs, Atomic Energy Committee, the FBI, all are working together 
as a team as we never have worked before. There is room for improvement 
but our present relations are quite satisfactory. 


Every Thursday morning when the National Security Council meets, I, 
or in my absence General Cabell, have the opportunity to brief the 
National Security Council on the important intelligence developments 
of the week. This is becoming fixed as a governmental procedure and it 
gives us an opportunity at the very highest level to present quickly 
to the leaders in Government, including the President, a sketch of the 
situation from the intelligence angle. I consider these briefings a 
trust to exercise, not only on behalf of CIA, but also of the entire 
intelligence community. 


In intelligence today, we face the most difficult task that any 
intelligence community has ever faced. The Iron Curtain is a reality 
and a real problem insofar as the procurement of intelligence is 
concerned. To meet that problem will require more ingenuity and more 
skill than intelligence agencies have shown in the past. Yet, if we do 
not meet it, we will not have fulfilled the vital mission we have. We 
are having a measure of success. The measure of success must be greatly 
increased in the weeks and months ahead. This is a very real challenge. 

It is because of the nature of the challenge that we must concentrate on 
building, on a career basis, individual skills and techniques backed by 
the greatest improvements available in technical, mechanical and scientific 
aids. I was greatly gratified recently to see in our Technical Services 
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Staff that on the technical-mechanical side we are preparing, for you 
who will be the operators in that field, the most modern techniques to 
meet the modern problems of intelligence. 

Since I place much emphasis, in fact the top emphasis, upon 
individual capabilities, I realize that the training programs that Matt 
Baird and his associates have set up here are a vital and essential 
part of our work. I had to learn my intelligence background by the case 
method, and I sometimes wish I could go through the training that you are 
having. 

From this you will realize how much stress I put on protecting you 
in your jobs and in the opportunities which open to you a future of 
absorbing interests and of vital importance to the nation. I want you 
to know that that is my chief concern and I won't let you down. 

****** 

Question: What influence do you, as Director of Central Intelligence, 
have in formulating U.S. policy? 

Answer: Policy should be based upon facts. It is our responsibility, in 
coordination with the other intelligence agencies of the Government, to 
lay before the National Security Council the facts of given situations. 
If policy makers propose to base their policy on facts they ought to 
listen to us and, in general, they doj but I have no absolute control. 

I c anno t force them to take our estimate of a situation as the basis 
for their policies. I can say generally that a very great respect is 
shown to the reports and estimates which we present. 

Question: Do you believe that Congress will set up a special committee 
for Intelligence Agencies or for CIA matters? 

Answer: Senator Mansfield has introduced a resolution for a Committee on 
Intelligence that is comparable to the Joint C ommi ttee on Atomic 
Energy of the House and the Senate. Tftere is no clear-cut decision as 
yet. It may be considered, to some extent, at the present session of 
the Congress. At the moment it seems to me that existing machinery is 
adequate to bring before the appropriate committees of Congress the 
essential facts of what we are doing. If the Congress feels that more 
is needed, naturally we ought to cooperate in giving it the informa- 
tion that it requires within the bounds of the security which is 
essential for our operations. 

Question: As the Director of Central Intelligence, are you ever consulted 
on the budgets of the departmental intelligence agencies? 
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Answer: You can realize that this is rather a difficult and delicate 
problem for I do not desire to bo placed in the position of censor 
of the expenditures of other agencies although, it is my duty under 
the law to provide a measure of coordination in the intelligence field, 

' to endeavor to prevent duplication by the various agencies, and to 
try to see that the area is adequately covered by the agency most 
competent to cover it. I doubt, however, whether I should go into 
the question of whether the amount of money spent by other agencies 
in carrying out their intelligence mission should be left at my 
doorstep. 

Question ; What is your view regarding the administrative separation of 
the overt side of the Agency from the covert side in the interests of 
security and efficiency? 

Answer : I think the present administrative arrangement is functioning 
quite well. We have the overt administration and then we have an 
Administrative Officer on the covert side, who protects the security 
of the covert side and maintains necessary liaison with the overt 
administration. Nothing is perfect in as complicated an organization 
as we have, but I think this arrangement is pretty satisfactory. 

Question :' In the past, new and high-ranking operations officers, who 
have had no previous interest or experience in language, area, or 
intelligence, have been brought aboard and have been set above career 
officers of known ability. What is the career management doing about 
these "political appointees?" 

Answer : Since I have been associated with this Agency, and that means 
even before I became Director, nobody, as far as I know, has been 
appointed to the Agency for political reasons or under political 
pressure. If there has been anyone , I don’t know the person and I 
doubt whether the assertion can be document ’Ju. I wish the person 
who asked this question would kindly give the Inspector General— it 
can be done anonymously — the names of those persons; the Inspector 
General and I will handle that situation entire! v alone; and I may 
report on it the next time 1 speak here. But I doubt the assertion. 

I don't believe it's true. 

Question : May we be so opttexstic as to look forward to a new building 
in about three years? 

Answer : I hope so. We become involved in the problem of dispersal when 
we consider a new building. Too wide dispersal would seriously affect 
our efficiency because of the close relationship we have to the Pentagon, 
the State Department, and other organizations of government. And, 
therefore, I think it would be rather difficult for us to accept a 
dispersal that would take us far away from Washington. We are working 
very hard on the question of a building. It is at the present time 
under consideration by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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There is something a little unusual about this particular gathering 
which may have escaped) your immediate attention. Gathered here in this 
auditorium today are members of the Agency representing all its parts as 
we|Ll as members of some of our cooperating agencies in the intelligence 
community. I say thisj is unusual because in your career with this Agency 
you will seldom have the opportunity of sitting down in one body with 
fellow CIA workers from the whole operation. If you will look at the 
people on your right a,nd on your left, I will lay odds you will see faeses 
that you will not see again during your entire experience with us. Nov 
this is an unfortunate thing in a way, because it means that as an 
Agency, we can not always enjoy that comradeship which comes from 
continuous contact and interchange within a group, the size of this one. 

We are in fact compartmented, and however unfortunate it may be, this is 
inevitable in ari essentially covert organization. There are two reasons 
for this, the latter of which particularly applies to Central Intelligence 

The first is the very understandable reason of efficiency. In any 
extensive and complex process like making automobiles, running a railrcad 
or a university, governing a great commonwealth, or producing intelligence 
efficiency demands a division of labor. We produce so much that we must 
have many people on the job. It is far more efficient to have each person 
become a specialist do that he does those things he is best caxsable of 
doing in order to make his contribution to the whole. Now the" development 
of this concept of division of labor is one of the most important contri- 
butions which the American genius has given to the world of industry. It 
is equally applicable to the field of government and thus to CIA. We 
find ourselves organized into offices, divisions, branches, and desks so 
that we can properly take advantage of this division of labor. Unfortu- 
nately, this means that the individual who works on one small aspect of a 
piece of intelligence peldom gets to see the whole picture, and more than 
that, he seldom comes Into contact with others who contribute *to the same 
piece of intelligence. This kind of compartmentation, although it keeps 
us apart and keeps us from seeing things whole, also helps us to operate 
efficiently. 
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There is another and a special reason why we are compartmented in 
this Agency. That is the reason of security. You have all had or will 
have security indoctrinations which stress the need to know. As CIA has 
grown, it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain the sort of 
security upon which successful intelligence depends. I mean by that* 
immunity from having our secrets known, not only abroad but also across 
the hall in an adjacent office. For security reasons, we allow an 
individual to know only those portions of our business which he needs to 
know in order to do his job effectively. Inevitably this means that 
we have security fences between the different parts of our Agency, 
security fences which again are a part of compartmentation. 


Now both efficient division of labor and the maintenance of security 
are important and useful devices. But they can be dangerous to the 
ultimate attainment of our objectives if they are abused because of 
exclusiveness, jealousy, false pride, or thoughtlessness. Then, instead 
of resulting in boundary lines dictated by considerations of efficiency 
and security, there will be barriers hampering the speedy and effective 
production of intelligence. The only counter-measure that I know which 
can overcome the inherent disadvantages of compartmentation is coordination. 


Now, coordination is a term of which you may have already heard a 
great deal in your experience in government and you will hear a great 
deal more of it as time goes on. My definition of it means simply taking 
into account the responsibilities and the capabilities of all those involved 
in any particular decision, operation, or piece of intelligence production. 
This has almost come to be a dogma in the intelligence community. You 
know, for instance, that the intelligence which CIA produces is the pro- 
duct not alone of its own efforts but also of the efforts of intelligence 
onerations p in other departments and agencies of the government. After 
some experience in intelligence before coming to CIA, and as Director 
of the. Joint Staff, I have become convinced that there is no danger of over- 
emphasizing coordination. Rather we have got to stress it even more than 
in the past in order to achieve an effectively functioning intelligence 
community. This would be a community in which the resources of the whole 
could be geared through a process of coordination to satisfy the highest 
demands of policy for sound intelligence, without breaking down the 
boundaries which efficiency and security have erected between our agencies. 


If coordination is important in the intelligence community at large, 
it is equally important in the specific part of the intelligence community 
in which you are engaged. In my experience I have seen too many instances 
where bureaucratic subdivisions and false conceptions of security have had 
the effect of hampering smooth operation of the activity, and I am determined 
that as rapidly as these come to light here, they will be eliminated. 

Without in any sense overlooking the importance of either the efficient 
organization of a complex operation like ours or the high importance of main- 
taining security between its operational units, I still insist that we keep 
our eye on the ultimate goal of greater and more effective contributions 
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to policy makers. After all, that is why we exist, and anything which 
obstructs our attainment of this objective is to be avoided. Where there 
is a will for coordination, it will be rare indeed where a way cannot 
be found to effect coordination and still follow the dictates of sound 
security. In the final analysis there may be specific occasions when com- 
plete coordination will turn out to be incompatible with security requirements , 
But the burden of proof will be on the individual bypassing the particular 
step in the coordination process. 

There is one more aspect of coordination upon which I want to say a 
word. That is the development of adequate coordination between what we 
call our customers and ouifselves. Our customers, of course, are those 
whose policy and operating decisions demand sound intelligence. It is a 
self-evident fact which can escape no one in the age of commercials that 
the customer's wants and needs must be known to the producer and the 
distributor if the customer is to be adequately served. The same thing 
certainly applies to the field of intelligence. We must know what the policy 
makers want, and we must try in every way we can to see that this want is 
adequately met. This cannot be done in a vacuum. It can only be done as 
a result of close coordination between our oolicy makers and our intelli- 
gence producers. They rnugt be frank with us as to what they need and we 
must as frankly tell them what we can do and what we cannot do. This is 
a two-way street, but just as we must know what the customers want, so 
also we are obliged in the customer's interest, of course, to do a little 
bit of advertising. I mean that we must convince the policy makers that 
sound decisions require sound intelligence and that before fundamental 
decisions are made, recourse should be had to the intelligence community. 

I trust we will always be ready to come up with a useful answer if not a 
perfect one. But the process is not complete, even then. If custom-built 
intelligence is to be the most useful, the producer of it needs to be 
called in by the customer to sit with him in counsel while that intelligence 
is being integrated with other factors to form a decision. And the fact 
that the Director of Centrjal Intelligence regularly sits as an adviser to 
the National Security Council is a recognition of this need and is thus one; 
of the most encouraging features of the current organizations and practices; 
for national security. 
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; REMARKS OF 
MR. ALLEN W. DULLES 

at ™ CONFIDENTIAL 

ELEVENTH ORIENTATION COURSE 
7 AUGUST 1953 


# # a # 


There’s one advantage of being Director over being Deputy Director. 

When I was Deputy Director I was supposed to come here and make a long 
speech. I still have to make a speech but it can be shorter and I can 
come to get your question^ and your ideas and be as helpful as I can in 
answering them. I have gained a good deal from your questions in the 
past, and I’ll do my best to answer any that you have today. As you know, 
we have in the Agency the: Office of Inspector General with one of our 
ablest career men in that; job. Before I came here today I asked him if 
he had any objection to my advertising his office a bit, and he said, 

"No. My door is open at any time to anyone in the Agency." He and I 
work together very closely and any especially difficult problems that 
you nut to him will always come to my attention. 

We have been a bit in the spotlight recently — for my money, far too 
much. In our form of goviernment, given the character of the American 
neople, it 'is probably esjsential, probably inevitable that we should have 
more spotlight than a secjret intelligence agency ought to have. It is 
right, in a way, and certjainly understandable, that there should be 
inquiries, that people should want to know something about what we are 
doing. I've always felt lit was very wise that the authors of the law 
setting up this Agency provided us with an umbrella of overt activities 
under which we could cover the more secret operations. I hope the fact 
that I've had a little bit too much spotlight, will not lead others to 
seek it, I think we can :do our work better without it. 

We do have certain problems these days. There is, as you all know, 
and rightly, a strong trejnd toward economy. Economy in Government means 
economy in money; it means economy in personnel. It means, in effect, 
that we will have to do aj better job, probably with less money and with 
fewer people — and this m^ans that all of us from the top down will have 
to be more highly trained. From now on we will have to put added emphasis 
on training, because it may be that in many parts of our Agency one man 
or onb woman will have to do the work of two. I don’t really regret this,, 
Over these difficult weetys when our budget has been under consideration, 
we have had full and fair consideration by the members of Congress concerned. 
They have a Pretty; hard time of it because there is no Agency of Govern- 
ment for which it is more difficult to make appropriations, and where it is 
more difficult for those ^who are attempting to prune the budget to know 
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where they can rightfully nrune. The members of the committee expressed 
that difficulty but they left it very largely to us, within the limits 
they prescribed, to do our own pruning — to select the wheat from the chaff — 
to try to do the things .which are mo9t essential and do them most efficiently. 


We have for this coming year a budget within which we can operate and, 
I believe, operate effectively. We have, in effect, certain personnel 
ceilings which are not going to be easy to keep, but I am confident that 
within those ceilings we can do our work. 


I remember an experience I had with personnel ceilings when I was 
assigned to Switzerland in the days of the OSS in November of 1942. I 
arrived in Switzerland as the last American to enter legally before the 
curtain came down at the time of the landing in North Africa and the 
occupation of the southern part of France. Events imposed a ceiling on my 
staff and nothing could be done about it, since no one could legally get 
into Switzerland from that time on and work with me officially. 


Well, I was able to search around in other government departments, 
and by finding Americans in Switzerland, it was possible to put together 
a small, a very small establishment. But for about a year and a half I 
had to work without any reinforcements. That imposed upon me a great 
measure of selectivity, and very fortunately in a way, for I could not 
write long dispatches since everything had to be enciphered and sent 
through the air. I had to restrain any tendencies toward verbosity. The 
selectivity forced upon me resulted in my doing far better work during 
those eighteen moAths than I did after the frontier opened up. Thereafter, 
because of the notoriety which Switzerland had as a center from which so- 
called glamorous operations could be carried out, a flood of people descended 
upon me, whereupon I became an administrator rather than an intelligence 
officer. And I hope that throughout the Agency, while we need administrators 
and must have them, we’ll be able to cut down the number of administrators 
and really build up the number of top intelligence officers — men and women — 
on our staff. We can only do it through training, through building up a 
Career Service, 

The longer I'm in this work the more convinced I am that it is a 
highly personalized affair. It's not the amount of money we have; it's not 
the number of projects we have; it is the skill and the devotion of the 
individual. I consider it my duty to protect and defend the assets that 
have been already put together! the magnificent work General "Beedle” 

Smith did in getting this Agency along the way, the work of his predecessors, 
the work done by predecessor organizations , and the work Matt Baird is doing 
in training the new arrivals. All this has meant that we have gathered 
together in this Agency men and women of whom I am sincerely proud, and I 
want you to know that in the performance of your duty you can always look to 
me to stand up for you and back you when you're in the right. 


Question: How do you evaluate our present intelligence output? Are you 
satisfied with it? 
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Answer: I don't think in intelligence one should ever be satisfied. If 
tie are, we are lying! down on the job. I am highly satisfied with the 
manner in which the Subjects are presented to me and the briefings that 
are given to me within the limits of the intelligence that we have. 

We don't have enough intelligence, however, on the major targets. I 
might just describe a little of our work with the NSC, which is the 
highest policy-making body in government within the field of national 
security and foreign; problems. It meets, you know, on Thursday morning, 
under the chairmanship of the President, with the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, jihe Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, and the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization as regular members. Then 
on specific topics of interest to any other department of government, 
the head of that particular agency meets with the Council, The Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs pf Staff and the Director of Central Intelligence 
Serve as advisers on matters of military policy and intelligence, 
respectively. The uiual procedure is for the Director of Central 
Intelligence, or my Oeputy in my absence, to brief the Council on the 
intelligence background of matters that are coming before the Council 
or are on the agenda! for the Council that day; and, in addition, to 
raise any urgent matters where an intelligence briefing is deemed 
necessary. If there: is nothing that has transpired during that particular 
week which seems to rjie urgent enough to bring to the attention of the 
Council, I generally restrict the intelligence briefing to the particu- 
lar subjects before ^he Council, occupying ten to fifteen minutes 
generally — sometimes, with a very intricate topic, up to half an hour,, 
Subject to my own failings and shortcomings, I think the procedure is 
working satisfactorily. 

Question: Does CIA suggest policy? 

Answer: I've tried to keep the Agency out of policy. If we espoused a 
policy, the tendency would be to shape our intelligence to fit the 
policy. In my briefings I always keep out of policy. I've had this 
situation arise, thopgh, at the National Security Councils if I 
present some situation that is critical, where something should be 
done, there is quite a tendency around the table to say, "Well, what 
should you do about ^t; what would yQJl do about it?" Well, then I 
refer to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, whoever it 
may be, pass the buck to hira—very possibly because I haven't got the 
answer myself. 

Question: We have read ; much about the possibility of the establishment of 
a joint committee on iCentral Intelligence something akin to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Do you believe Congress will set up such 
a committee and what do you think of the idea? 

Answer: I rarely speculate as to what the Congress will do, and I think 
it is probably unwise to do so. This is a matter, however, which I 
have discussed with aertain. of the leaders in Congress, and I propose 
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to discuss it further when Congress reassembles, presumably next 
January. At the present time the practical situation is that we 
report, on matters which are of concern to Congress, to the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate and the House, and on matters relating 
to the budget, to the Appropriations Committees. Those arrangements 
are working satisfactorily and I would assume that they will continue. 
The problem of a new committee has, I think, been raised and will be 
studied in order possibly to protect the Agency from having to report 
to a multiplicity of committees. Such protection, of course, would 
be helpful. I am not clear in my mind, however, that a committee of 
the size now proposed would be the most effective way of doing it, but - 
this question will be approached with an open mind by us here and, I - '' 
believe, also by the members of the Congress. 


Question: What, in your estimation, would ha open to our Agency in time 
of total war? 


Answer: It would probably grow, we'd have new problems, and in areas of 
military operations there would come into effect a new relationship 
between the Agency and the American Commander-in-Chief in the field. 
That has all been worked out in a satisfactory way which would protect 
the integrity of the organization but at the same time adapt it to war 
conditions in the field. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the present structure throughout the 
Agency or do you contemplate reorganization? 


Answer: I do not contemplate any more reorganization at the moment. I 
think it is wise to work with the organization we have — to give it a 
chance and only reorganize as we see particular needs. I do find that 
in certain areas some of the key men are overworked, particularly with 
the added assignments that we've had to take over because of the 
activities of the NSC Planning Board, the Psychological Strategy Board 
and its proposed successor. That may require certain added personnel on 
the top echelon. Apart from this I have no plans for reorganization. 
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Question: As a part of the Career Service Program, do you think it's a 
good idea to have rotation between overseas intelligence officers and 
those from the Washington offices— QRR, OCI, etc.? 

Answpr: les, I do, and I think it is a very useful thing for those in 
ORE, OCI, OSI, and so; forth, to have periods of duty on the covert 

t.hAn have duty in the field, and that is being done. Apart 


Question: In answer to 'a question posed at the last Orientation Program 
regarding discrimination against women, has anything been done? And 
hks the Inspector General made a report on alleged discrimination 
against women? 

Answer: The Inspector General has, through the CIA Career Service Board,, 
u»de an official pronouncement that there shall be no discrimination 
against women in the Agency. Also, we had a meeting a little while ago 
with a selected group representing the distaff side, and Kirkpatrick 
and I sat down and went into the problem. I was glad to find that a 
dozen or fifteen of the ladies sitting around the table did not seem 
to feel that there w^s discrimination. If there is any evidence of 
discrimination, I want it brought to Mr. Kirkpatrick's attention and to 
mine. We are looking into that problem because I am not clear in my 
own mind that we have taken full advantage of the capabilities of women. 
I 'm going to work on ! that some more . 
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REMARKS OF 

GENERAL CHARLES P. CABELL 
AT THE 

TWELFTH ORIENTATION COURSE 
3 November 1953 


Six months ago I addressed the Tenth Agency Orientation Course. I then 
gave my impressions of CIA as it looked to me after a very short period as a 
part of the Agency. It has been a useful and necessary exercise on my part 
to take stock after six months, and maybe you too will be interested in the 
results. So, take another look at those first impressions to see how, 

if at all, they have changed. 

At the time of that previous talk last May, I had actually been a full- 
fledged official of CIA only a matter of days, although before being sworn 
in, I had spent about two months being briefed by individuals from all parts 
of the various elements of the Agency. I pointed out that I had been struck 
by the great devotion to duty displayed by all of those to whom I had talked 
in CIA, and remarked on the absence of "clock watchers" and people just filling 
in time. My closer association with the people in CIA has reinforced that 
first impression. It has confirmed to my satisfaction their unusually high 
motivation. I don't believe that I have ever seen a group more dedicated to 
the tasks that face them and more selfless in their desire to serve and get 
their jobs done. Their willingness to work as long as necessary to complete 
the assignment that is before them, to revise and refine, time after time, in 
order that the product shall represent the very best of which they are 
capablej that is the good, solid foundation that this Agency has developed and 

it will permit continuing development throughout the coming years,?* 

*. wr . \ \ '• 
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As the Old-Timers among you will know, CIA has had its full share of 
reorganizations. In 1952 we had our last major reorganization — the one that 
put in their present form the components of the Agency with which you are 
familiar: the DD/P, the DD/l, and the DD/A, the Office of Training and the 
Office of Communications. We have now lived with this organization for over a 
year, and while there have been necessary minor changes and adjustments, it has 
proved itself to be sound and workable. It is unlikely that there will be any 
major upheavals in the foreseeable future. There will, however, be changes. 

We cannot stagnate. Once we settle down and say, "This is perfect and no 
further improvements can be made," then we have come to a standstill and have 
lost the ability to grow and progress. What is even more important, the 
Director and I are very much aware that there are weaknesses whichl only careful 
administrative readjustments and better practices can do away with, and we 
intend to take al] the steps that we can to secure their correction. We can, 
therefore, expect to see minor changes here and there in both organization and 
administration. 

Looking back again to what I said last May, I voiced my enthusiasm about 
taking over my job. I looked upon it as a most important job, one that presented 
a tremendous challenge. With six months of it behind me, dealing intimately 
with the problems of this Agency and working closely with its members, I can 
see very clearly that "I didn't know the half of it." This is an organization 
that deals with many facets of government activity. The straight intelligence 
side I had been familiar with for years as Director of Intelligence for the 
Air Force, and as Director of the Joint Staff. It is an activity that has 
long interested me very much. The special operations side was one with which 
I was almost completely unfamiliar, but about which I am learning more and 

more as time goes on. It is impossible to stress too strongly the importance 
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of accurate and timely strategic intelligence. The decisions reached by 
the President and the National Security Council must be based on something more 
than educated guesses. It is our job to produce the necessary information, 
properly evaluated, which will enable the heads of this government to make 
im^r^tant foreign policy decisions. That intelligence must be scrupulously 
worked up to ensure its accuracy. Furthermore, it must be timely. A piece 
of intelligence otherwise perfectly done and completely accurate is no good, 
if it arrives too late to be used. As for special operations, I am learning 
about the infinite care and ingenuity that go into their planning and 
execution. But then we cannot talk about them.’ 

I am particularly pleased to see the new people of the organization 
who are coming along to do the work. Originally we had to depend on some 
of the old hands from CSS, Army, Navy, Air Intelligence, and State to get 
the "know how" so necessary in intelligence work. We are now, through our 
own training program, developing new professionally trained officers, both 
men and women, who are well equipped to join this profession. We have produced, 
and are continuing to produce, intelligence officers with a combination of 
training and experience, who can be counted upon to make sound judgments, 
produce solid intelligence estimates, and carry out effective operations. 

We have gone to some lengths to set up a Career Service Board to insure 




that our people are most advantageously placed^ from their point of view and 
ours j that their service is well rounded, and that they have a chance to 
develop themselves to the utmost. At the same time an effective Career 
Service Program will assure those who are best suited to this type of wor^f^) ' 
that, in continuing in it, they will have before them a good solid professional 
career in, government. They will have af career of which they can be justly 
proud, both because of the growing recognition of the significance of their 
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which come from doing a job that one knows to be important. But this career 
service goal imposes on us, as an Agency, another responsibility! We must 
be highly selective in our recruitment of new people. The very process of 
clearing applicants weeds out a great many. It is pretty much the case of 
"Many are called but few are chosen.” Those of you who have been chosen, there 
fore, represent the cream of the crop, and we already have an investment in 
you. As such you are a force to be carefully trained and nourished in what 
has already become the tradition of U, S. Intelligence. And we speak proudly 
of this developing tradition. Because you have been carefully chosen, you 
on your side have the responsibility of seizing every opportunity to increase 
your own fitness for the job that is before you. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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TWELFTH ORIENTATION COURSE 
6 November 1953 
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a m ' < ' 

I should like to talk only briefly about the Office of the Inspector 
General, and then I will devote most of my time to talking about a subject 
which is very close to my heart, a career in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
a subject with which I am sure all of you are concerned. 

As to the Office of the Inspector General. Let us be quite frank 
about it and say that in a good organization or in a small, compact organi- 
zation the necessity for an Inspector General does not exist, and I hope 
that some day, perhaps through some of my efforts, we can achieve that 
result in this Agency. This Agency has gone through a period of rapid growth— 

a growth which, by the way, was not so much of our doing as of other govern- 

♦ 

mental agencies which wanted us to do many things in many parts of the world, 
some far beyond our capabilities —and it became very large in a very short 
time. As many of you may realize, we are now going through a period of 
stability, in which we are regrouping, reorganizing, stabilizing, getting our 
organization set down and developing ourselves professionally to the degree 
where we will probably rank, in short order, with the best intelligence services 
in the world. However, we did grow too fast and some of the problems that 
come to the Office of the Inspector General are the result of too rapid growth. 

What the IG's Office does in CIA is very briefly two things: First, it is 
my objective, with a very small staff, to perform at least once a year an 
inspection of every single component of the Agency, Inasmuch as this is the 
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first year in which inspection has been performed, we will be much more 
thorough than in later years. In these inspections it will be our objective 
to see that the component which we are inspecting is operating within the 
jurisdiction of appropriate directives, is doing the job competently, is well 
organized, has its personnel well in hand, has good personnel management, 

handles its money/a8S° P f nether words, is a sound part of the organization. 

Central 

I report directly to the Director of /Intelligence and, therefore, the 
Inspector General's reports go to the Director. However, it is ny policy in 
reporting on a component to give the head of that component, generally the 
Deputy concerned, a chance to read the report before it goes to the Director, 
so that if he has any strong dissenting opinion as to the facts produced or 
the recommendations made, the Director will have the opportunity to review 
his comments simultaneously with my comments. 

The second part of the IG's office is perhaps of more importance to you 
individually. We are open always to any individual in the organization who 
has any problems on which he cannot gain redress through the appropriate 
channels. I would like to stress that there are appropriate channels open to 
you, whether you have a personal problem or whether you have an official 
problem. But if you cannot solve your problem, if you become overly frus- 
trated in trying to get it done through official channels, if you seem to 

* 

run into a stone wall and feel that there is a problem there which should 
be taken up, the doors of the Inspector General's office are open at all times 


and it is understood by all of the supervisors in this Agency that there will 
be no^ 


case I cannot si 


<r> v. 


anytwiSS’ coming to the IG. I am there to listen, and h 
case I cannot see you personally, I have two able assistants who will be glad 
to see you, and we will be glad to do what we can to assist you. In certain 
instances we may be able to, but remember that bureaucracy in government is a 
g reat « and l^PUt the red tape 


.t and complex organization, and w< 
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or the organizational roadblocks which may be in your way. 


Now, let us talk about career service. The very first question which 
I would like to answer is : "Why should the Agency have a career service 
which in any way differs from the rest of the Federal Government; why should 
it differ from Civil Service; are we a privileged group over and above any 
others?" Tfe* answer^s far as "privileged group" is concerned is, of course, 
"no"; but the answer as far as the Agency is concerned is a very strong "yes." 

And it is "yes" because we have perhaps the gravest responsibility of any 
group of individuals in the Federal Government. It is not the Army or the 
Navy or the Air Force m with all due respect to the men in those services*, who 
are the first line of defense j it is the intelligence service. And the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force will come into combat only if the intelligence 
service fails. If our information is not sufficiently good, if our coverage 
of the world is not sufficiently accurate, if we fail to get advance indications 
of hostilities or of actions inimical to this country, then the military services 
will have to come in and pick up where we dropped the ball. Consequently, the 
first reason why there should be a career service is that we have a grave and 
important responsibility to our nation; the second, that we have authority and 
responsibilities given to us by the Congress, by mandate to the Director of 
Central Intelligence, over and beyond any other Government agency in the United 
States, and over and beyond any authority or responsibility ever given to any 
other Government agency in the history of this country. Obviously, the Director 
himself, cannot fulfill these obligations and responsibilities personally and 
must delegate them to practically each and every individual in the Agency. 

With these responsibilities and obligations it is vital that we have the highest- 
calibre people in this Agency that it is possible to have. 

The third reason we should have a career service is that intelligence is 


a pT&msm*, 
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always been, perhaps, as far behind as any power has been in the intelligence 


professionj only in recent years with the creation of the first Central 
Intelligence Group, and then with the creation of this Agency by Federal 
statute, have we started to catch up to the other great powers. We have a 
great distance to go to catch up. We have made amazing strides in the years 
since World War II but we have a large and sinister enemy in the Soviet Union 
and, perhaps, the most capable enemy that this country has ever faced in the 
field of intelligence and intelligence operations — sinister, ruthless, amoral, 
and with nearly all of the assets and abilities that we can put into the same 
field. Consequently, the intelligence officer who is brought into this Agency 


need* training, needs experience, and needs a broadening which only time and 


strenuous effort can give. 

And, finally, the fourth and last rea^fl^ for a career service is that it 
is extremely important that we encourage everybody entering this Agency to 
plan to make it a lifetime career and profession for security reasons and for 


reasons of cost. 

IG, switching rapidly to the other hat, I would like to say to you 
to remember always that the dollar you are spending as an employee of CIA 
is your own as a taxpayer and that it should be used with discretion whether 
you are writing a cable, typing up a memorandum^ engaging in an operation. 

And it is very important from a security point of view that we have as 

small a turnover in personnel as we possibly can. Regardless of what the Job 

of the individual is in an intelligence organization, he obviously acquires a 

certain amount of information as to its work, its assets, its capabilities, 

its competence, its knowledge; and the more people that enter this Agency and 

leave it after a short time, the more information about the work of this Agency 

there is outside of the Agency. I say that without impuning the motives of 
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or for professional reasons, because we recognize that they are loyal and able 
American citizens or they would not, have been here in the first place. Yet, 
regardless of how discreet an individual is, or how careful he or she may be 
after leaving the Agency, the security barrier is gone— we no longer have the 
daily knowledge of security by seeing guards on the doors, by having to lock 
papers at night. And, consequently, little by little the information about 
the work of the Agency starts to get out. 

I am sure that all of you have heard about career service, and I am also 
sure that many of you are skeptical about what this Agency is doing about 
career service. So let me give you a very quick historical outline and tell you 
what is going on today. 


The Career Service Program, as such, started under General Smith in 1951. 
He organized a CIA Career Service Board to study the problem and come up 
with recommendations as to what should be done. That Board was composed of 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors. They set up eight task forces on 
which individuals, through the level of Division Chief, were represented to 
study all of the problems that were necessary in order to establish a career 
service. Some of those problems were rotation of jobs, transfer between 
different components of the Agency, liberalized retirement benefits, medical 
benefits for dependents, tenure of office, job security, and so on down the 
line; all of the important factors that you are interested in as a career 
employee. 


These task forces met on a weekly basis over a period of about a year, 
and they came up with voluminous studies covering each and every factor which 
affects your career. When the final report was submitted to General Smith, 


he established a CIA Career Service Board which was composed of the Deputy 
DirecftRfi^v^f , 
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and two representatives from each of the Deputies* areas on the Assistant 
Director level. That Board exists basically as constituted to this day. 

Then each of the components of the Agency, each of the offices, established 


its own Career Service Board, and I might just say^ -without - any roflootlo ft. 
upon -any of tho s e- board » that/of them have worked exceedingly well, I would 


like to pay high tribute to the Career Service Board of the Office of Communi- 
cations, It is one of the best organized and best operating in the Agency, 

Others have worked less well. The motivation on the part of some for establish- 
ing a career service and working toward this end has not been as great as 
others. 

I would like to add parenthetically that I think the system as we have 
it today is a little cumbersome. It involves the work of too many high-level 
officials over too great a time. I think that in the very near future we will 
come up with a plan for streamlining and simplifying it, and for getting to 
what I think is the real basis for career service. This is the planning for 
each of your careers over a period from ten to fifteen years and talking over 
with you the plan for your career, «»d insuring that it is in accordance with 
your desires and your aptitudes^ and then launching you forward on that career 
so that you will know that today you are going to hold such and such a job; then, 
perhaps, you will transfer to another office to broaden your basis of knowledge 
and experience, and then you will return to your own offices; then, perhaps, 
you will have a period of six months of training with the Office of Training, 
and so on down the line over a period of years, in order that you can project 
your career ahead. I also envisage a board which will screen not only appli- 
cants coming into the Agency but also individuals when they pass through their 
probationary period in career service and perhaps later at a date when specialists 
and executive-type individuals will be put in the ■gu's»r proper patterns for 
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their future. I feel very strongly that each and everyone of us has different 


characteristics, different capabilities and different types of aptitude that 


should be developed for the best interests of the Agency. 

I would like to tell you of some of the things that are going on currently. 
In addition to the regular meetings of all of the Career Service Boards, we 

cf the Office of Training, 


have under the very able leadership of 


a Women' s Panel which has been meeting for some three months and is studying 
the problems affecting women's careers in this Agency and seeing what should 
be done to ensure that women can make just as much of a career and go just as 
far forward as men can in CIA. 

We have a Junio r Officers' Panel which is studying the problems peculiar 
to junior officers — grade levels of say five up to nine-to see what should be 
done to ensure that they can make a better career in the Agency than exists 
today. 

We have a Legislative Task Force studying all of the problems of career 
service to see what we should go to the Congress to ask for in order that our 
career service can be the equal of any in the Federal Government^ offer the 
same benefits and, incidentally, the same obligations. I think all of you 
should recognize that you cannot be on a one-way street as far as a career is 
concerned. If you are to have retirement benefits, if the Agency is to look 
after you in sickness and health, you must also recognize that the Agency 
expects from you an obligation to serve, to stay with the Agency over a career, 
and to give it the best possible out of your professional abilities. 

Then we have a Writing Task Force which is important from your point of 
view, because I have so many comments like this: "I don't really know what 
career service is." We have a group preparing a booklet which I hope will be 
issued to you by the end of this year telling you exactly what career service 

tralnlng) 
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retirement, and so forth. 

That is, in essence, a very quick thumbnail sketch of a very large 
amount of work that ■ A ge n cy-is -doing. 

We are trying to make sure that it reflects, not the official views of the 
Division Chiefs or the Assistant Directors, but the official views of every 
individual working for the Agency. , 

If you have problems on career service which are not adequately covered 
today, I urge you to submit them, preferably in writing, to your Career Service 
Board, and it will surely forward them up to the CIA Board if there are questions 
which it cannot answer. 


In conclusion^ there is just one word which I would like to say. The 


objective of the CIA Career Service Program is extremely simple. It is to 
make the Central Intelligence Agency not only the best place to work in the 
Federal Government but also to make it the Agency that attracts the most 
qualified and the best individuals for this type of work throughout our entire 
country. 


* * * 


Question * Is there any conflict between the function of your office and that 
of Organization and Management which is under DD/A? Do not the responsi- 
bilities of 0 & M also include inspection of offices and activities? 

Answer : Yes, that is quite true. But the delineation between the Office of 
the Inspector General and that of Organization and Management is that 0 & M 

■ i 

is here basically to be of assistance to the offices with respect to organi-' 
zation and in the solving of their management problems, and the IG is here 
more as an arbitrator — to take the burden off the Director and the Deputy 
Director in working out jurisdictional disputes which cannot otherwise be 
worked out. 
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Question : How does the careeif service affect typists, secretaries, and semi- 
professional people? 

Answer : It affects them in the same way as it affects anybody else in the 

Career Service Program. If they are here to make a career in the Agency and 
indicate this, it will give them the benefit of a job security which it will 
not give to individuals who are here on a short period of time. Of course, 
we obviously cannot interfere with matrimony or motherhood, which are two 
of the largest causes of the ladies leaving us, but it is still quite 
important from a security point of view as well as from a straight cost 
point of view to keep our turnover down as much as possible. Consequently, 
the Career Service Program will encompass the clerical and semi-professional 
people just as thoroughly as it does professional people. 

Question : Is the lack of a college education a hindrance to advancement within 
CIA? Is the career program, for which many of us were hired, going to work 
to our advantage even if we do not have advanced degrees? 

Answer : You will be judged in CIA strictly upon your abilities and your 

qualifications regardless of whether you have a college degree or not. As 
far as advanced degrees are concerned, if you are in CIA and doing a job, 
your advancement will be based not upon the degrees that you hold but upon 
the job that you are doing and upon your qualifications to advance to another 
job. If there is any action to the contrary, as Inspector General, I would 
be glad to examine the case. 

Question : What about rotation between Offices in the Agency in Washington and 
rotation between overseas and Washington? 

Answer : Rotation is one of our most serious problems today. It's a very diffi- 
cult job, indeed, to preserve compartmentation, which is absolutely essential 
in every intelligence agencyj and also, simultaneously to encourage rotation 


is, I think. 
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simply a matter of more education because we have a system of rotation from 
your office to a training site to another office and back to your own office, 
which should broaden your career. I think it is mainly a matter of maturing 
our career service. As far as overseas and Washington is concerned, that is 
almost strictly within the one area of the DD/P, and I think that in itself 


can be worked out with time. Today, I am very distressed by the fact that 

!mo< A****-# 

some individuals come back and do what I think is a very individu al thing 


which is forced upon them, and that is^shop for jobs. I think we can stop 
that in short order and when they come back, well before they come back, 
they will know what their future assignment will be. 

Question : Is there any tendency toward setting up a specific period of time 
for work in an overt position within the Agency before applying for a 


position on the clandestine side? 

Answer : Basically speaking, is the opposite of whnt-i -e the normal way. 


It is much preferable to move from the covert to the overt side, but there 
is absolutely no reason for not moving in the other direction provided thafc 
you go into a staff job where the fact that you were overt and may be 
identified with CIA is not detrimental to your work on the covert side. 

Question : Since CIA is putting emphasis on improving the calibre of its 

employees, has any regulation been put into effect to enable CIA to dismiss 
employees for incompetence or mediocrity? 

Answer : This does not require a regulation, basically. There is an established 
system in the personnel procedures, an established method for eliminating 


incompetent or mediocre employees. That -is through the Personnel Evaluation 

y 

Report and the Qualification Export. This is something in which I am 


extremely interested because, to be very honest about it, it has never worked 
well in the past. It has never worked well because we are all human beings 
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and we do not like to call a fellow in and say, "Well look, Joe, you haven’t 
been doing too well and we’re giving you an unsatisfactory efficiency report," 
You probably know him and you probably know he has a wife and children and 
when he gets that news, it is going to raise certain mental anguish, if 
not greater than that. But basically speaking, that is the way it has to 
work. If we are going to have a highly qualified service with only the 
best people in it, unhappily there will be those who get evaluation reports 
indicating that they are not on a level with their fellow employees. Those 
evaluation reports must be discussed with each individual before they are 
accepted. The individual must be told what his weaknesses are and only then 
can the procedures be implemented for his elimination or resignation from 
the Agency, 

Question : Do we have a retirement system tied in with present planning? Has 
anything been done about a twenty-year retirement law for CIA people? 

Answer : The answer to both of those questions is "yes." We have, of course, an 
existing retirement system. We are all under the Civil Service Retirement 
System which actually is quite a liberal one. A^far as a twenty-year 
retirement for service of a particular nature, that would have to be enacted 
by legislation. 

Question : Because of the economy wave, do you anticipate any RIF’s— Reductions 
in Force— in our Agency? 

Answer : There will be none, as far as we know today. We obviously cannot 
predict the future actions of Congress, and we will have to be very careful 
on expansion either in our expenditures or in the use of personnel, but as 
far as RIF’s are concerned, I certainly think that we will avoid them if 
we possibly can. 
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to address you 



carry 


I apologize ferr the necespZfff of having to 
butfe I trus^^hat/ this gadget in front ofp*<f which they tell 
my voi^/to the bapk^of the room that^fl of you will be^Sle to hear what 

ive to say.^ 

It' s a great pleasure to once again spepjr'to an Orientation groijp-". 

y f ’ concerning 

As far as jpleremarks which Col. Baird made acKgsEdxng the jr^f ice of the 
Inspector General, I should like to" say only one or two sentences con- 

cernip/its operations , Trtll Tchbw Iviiat it ,^/abmt and decide 

bher the occupant w^ars horns or is the kindly type which Col. Baird refers 
to. the bulk of my time to taking about a 

subject which is not only g very close to'^Sei. Baird's heart but also to mine — 
a^d \^ia^ ^ a career in the Central Intelligence Agency — a subject witn whicn 

* I am sure all of you are concerned. 

Wow as to the Office of the Inspector General. Let’s be quite frank 
about it and say that in a good organization or in a small, compact organization 
SJ the necessity for an Inspector General doesn't exist, and I hope that some 
0 day perhaps through some of my efforts we can achieve that result in this 


V 


JS- 


Agency. At the present time, having gone through a period of rapid growth, 
a growth which, by the way, was not so much of our doing as^jChe other <4gencies 
in Washington which wanted the CIA to do many things in many parts of the world, 
some far beyond our capabilities, this Agency grew very large in a very short 
time. As many of you may realize we are now going through a period of stability 
in which we are regrouping, reorganizing, stablizing^ o^irs^lf^ getting our or- 
ganization set down and developing ourselves professionally to the degree where 
we will probably rank^Ln short orde^with the best intelligence services in 

the world. 

However, we did grow too fast and part of the problems that come to the 

.JSLi* CONFIDENTIAL 
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office of the Inspector General are as the result of too rapid growth . What 


the IG'S office does in CIA is very briefly this: It is my objective with a 
very small staff to at least once a year, perform, an inspection of every single 
component of the Agency. In as much as this is the first year in which it has 
been done, we will be much more thorough this year thaii we will in later years. 

In these ^ inspections it will be our objective to see that the organiztion 
which we are inspecting is operating within the jurisdiction of appropriate 
directives, is doing the job competently, is well organized, has its personnel 
well in hand, has good personnel management, handles the money the way it should, 
in other words, is a sound part of the organization. 

v> A- "h 

Ifew- the Inspector General's reports, - and 
■diaht I report directly to the Director himself, go to the 

Director. However, it is my policy in reporting on a component to give the 
head of that component, generally the Deputy concerned, a c hance to read the 
report before it goes to the Director, so that if he has any strong dissenting 
opinion, as to the facts produced or the recommendations made, the Director 
will have the opportunity to review his comments simultaneously with my comments. 

The second part of the IG's office is one perhaps of more importance to 
you individuality. Of course, as Col. Baird says, we : are open always to having 
an organizational component come to us-ia-sny-^©t they have a problem with 
another part of the organization and see what we can do to help out. But we 
are open always to any individual in the organization who has any problems on 
which he cannot gai^redress through the appropriate channels. Now, I would 
like to stress that b^c^fus^ there are appropriate channels open to you whether 
you have a personal problem or whether you have an official problem. But if 

iJt 

you cannot solve your problems, become overly frustrated in trying to get it 

A 

done through official channels, if you seem to non into a stone wall and feel 


that there is a problem there which 
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said, the doors of the Inspector General's office are open at all times, and it 
is understood by all of the supervisors in this Agency that there will be no 
redress to anybody coming to the IG. I think that should be thoroughly under- 
stood. I'm there to listen and in case I can’t see you personally, I have two 
able assistants who will be glad to see you, and we will be glad to do what 
we can to assist you. In certain instances we may be able to but remember that 

/ * i J /t. 'C r (il O' , 

fairar temnansrs: beurocracy in Government is a great and complex organization and 
we aren't always able to cut the red tape or the organizational roadblocks 
which may be in your way. 

I might add that it was with a little bit of apprehension that I came to 

speak today becuase in the Orientation Cdursespwiiich preceded this since I have 

been IG, it has been reported to me that wWfen questions have been addressed 

to the Director he almost automatical^ says,\ ,r Well, I'll refer that one to 

why 

the Inspector General," and inasnp*£h as he is flowing me immediately/ 1 may 
get some questions later in this period which are "going to stop the IG. M 

. J^Tw^^ let's talk about career service. The very 
first question which I would like to answer is J "Why should CIA have a career 
service which in any differs from the rest of the Federal Government; why 
should it differ from Civil Service; are we a privileged group over and above 

^ll «* i« if 

any others/ Well, the answer as far as privileged group is, of course, no; 

» h 

but the answer as far as the Agency is concerned is a very strong yes. And 
it is Yes because we have perhaps the gravest responsibility any group of 
individuals in the Federal Government. Some of the speakers preceding me 
may have told you this but I would like to reiterate it. It isn't the Army 
or the Navy or the Air Force with all due respect to the men in those services 
who are the first line of defense; it's the intelligence service. And the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force will come into combat only if the intelligence 
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• service fails. If our information is not sufficiently good, if our coverage 
of the -world is not sufficiently accurate, if we fail to get those advance 
indications of hostilities or of actions inimicafele to this country, then 
the military services will have to come in x and pick up where we dropped the 
ball. Consequently, the first answer as to why there should be a career 
service is because we have a grave aid important responsibility to our nation^ 
^nd, second^, because we have authorities* and responsibilities given to us 
by the Congress, by mandate to the Director of Central Intelligence, over and 
beyond any other Government agency in the United States, and over and beyond 
angt authority or responsibility ever given to any other Government agency in 
jtkix the history of this country. 

^Obviously, the Director, himself, ±bcs cannot fulfill these obligations 
/ and responsiblities personally and must delegate it to practically each and every 
| individual in the A gency. Consequently, with those responsibilities and ob- 
ligations it is vital that we have the highest-calibre people in this Agency 
that it is possible to have. 


And, thirdly, we should have a Career service because intelligence is 
a profession and a profession which is not easily acquired, and we as a nation 
have always beer^ perhaps as far back as any power has been in the intelligence 
profession, and only in recent years with the creation of the first Central 
•Intelligence Group and then with the creation of this Agency by Federal Statute 
have we started to catch up to the other great powers,, s you r other 

speakers, I am sure, have told you, we have a great distance to go to catch 
up. We have made amazing strides in the years since World War II but we have 
a large and sinister enemy in the Soviet Union, and, perhaps, most capable 
enemy that this country has ever faced in the field of intelligence and intelli- 
gence operations^-^nister, ruthless, amoral, and with all of the assets 
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and abilities that we can put into the same field. Consequently the 

intelligence officer who is brought into this Agency needs training, needs 
experience, and needs a broadening which only time and strenuous efforts 


can give. 

And, finally, of the four major points as to why we need a career service, 
the fourth and last one is because it is extremely important that we encourage 
everybody entering this Agency to plan to make it a lifetime career and pro- 
fession for security reasons and for reasons of cost. 


As IG, x switching rapidly to the other hat, I would like to say® you 

i 


to ^lwayf^ remember ^that the dollar you are spending as an employee of CIA 


is you* own as a taxpayer and to use it with discretion whether you are writing 
a cable, whether you are typing up a memorandum or whether you are engaging 


‘ Spent comes- out - of : • 


in an pperation. B^saeg^g --t ha t - 
yotr pocket, too, /and consequently, when you’re writing that cable, decide 


F J? / 

lether you Wuld like to pay for the cable out of your own pocketx JL just 

/ r 

because th/ - Government happens to be paying for it in this instance. 


And, finally, its very important from a security point of view* that we 
have as small a turnover in personnel as we possible can. Regardless of what 
the job of the individual is in an intelligence organization, he obviously 
acq uir es a certain amount of information as to its work, its assets, its capa- 
bilities, its competence, its knowledge? and the more people that enter this 


about 


Agency and leave it after a short spell, the more information 
the work of this Agency in~th±s C6uhti f y that shouldn't -be. I say that with 


no implication or impuning of the motives of t he individuals who comearad and 
are forced to leave the organization for personal reasons or for professional 
reasons, because we recognize that they are lpyal and able American citizens 
or they wouldn’t have gotten in in i^ ^ir st place jiegardless of how discreet 


-n the fi rst 

MBri 
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an individual is, or how careful he may be or she may be in the years after 

leaving the agency the security barrier is goneA-we no longer have the daily 

knowledge of security by seeing the guards on the doors, by having to lock 

the papers at night. And, consequently, little by little the information about 

the work of the Agency starts to get out. 

So much for -why we should have a career service. Now, I'm sure that all 

of you have heard about career service and I'm also sure that many of you are 

skeptical about what this Agency is doing about career service. So let me 

\ 

• _ "I ^ t -i -i X t t i . . i * 


give you a very quick historical outline and tell you ax to u what * s going today. 

f* A 

The career service program as such started under Gen. Smith in ^1. He 
organized a CIA career service board to study the problem and come up with 
recommendations as to what should be done. That board has been composed of 
Deputy Directors^ and Assistant Directors. They set up under themselves, ei&ht 
task forces on which individuals, through the level of Division Chiefs, were 
represented to study all of the problems that were necessary in order to establish 
a career service. 


jr Now soraeTTf-tho se problems were rotation of jobs, transfer between different 
components of the Agency. Others were liberalized retirement benefits, medical 
benefits for dependents, tenure of office, job security, and so on down the 
line — all of the important factors that you are interested in as a career 


Those task forces met on a weekly basis over a period of about a year and 

covering 

they came up with voluminous studies wkinkxaffggis each and every aspect which 
affects your career. When the final report was submitted to General Smith, 
he then established a 0IA Career Service Board which was composed of the Deputy 
Directors, the Director of Training, the^ Director of Communications, and two 

representatives from each of the Deputies areas on the Assistant Director level. 
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That board exists basically as constitutde to this day. 

Then each of the components of the Agency, each of the offices, established 
own Career Service Board, and I might just say without any reflection 
upon any of these Boards, ^ansuof them have worked exceedingly well. I would 
like to pay high tribute to the Career Service Board of the Communications 

Office. Undoubtedly, one of the best or ganiz ed and best operating in the Agency. 

^ iAr-tj- f \ 

Others have worked less well. The motivji on the part of some for establishing 
a Career service and working toward this end has not been as great as others. 

I would just like to add parenthetically, I think the system as we have 
it today is a little cumbersome# Jt involves the work of too many high-level 

I think that in the very near future we 


officials over too great a time 

will come with a plan for streamlining and simplifying it, an d for getting to 

x Twl. t—~> Tkl 

what I think is the real basis for career service, a^d -%at\s planning for 
each of your careers over a period from ten to fifteen years and talking over 
with you the plan for your career and insuring that it is in accordance with 
your desires and your aptitudes and then launching you forward on that career 
so that you will know that today you are going to hold such and such a job, 
then perhaps you will transfer to another office to broaden your basis of 


ice.^/lhenj ^ 


knowledge and experience and then you will return to your own office 

you will have a period of six months of training with the issc 

|V\ ©Yw <? V* 

Training Office, and so on down the line over a period of years^that you can 
project your career ahead. 1 also jSinvisage a board which will screen not 
only applicants coming into the Agency but also individuals when they pass 
through their probationary period in the career service and perhaps later 
at a date when specialists and executives- type individuals will be put in 

the proper patterns for their future, ir^L I feel very strongly that each and 

5 

everyone of us has W different characteristic" a\\ differentia capabilities 

J * - ■ t. | 1 1 ‘i i- iu 
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and o^vio^sly l\^s ^ different type^of ap^tude that should be developed for 

the best interests of the Agency. I don't think a man itods is a great area. 

specialist or who is a great linguistic specialist or who is a good operator 

should necessarily picture himself as being a top executive. He may not have 

0 & 

the qualities of leadership ^of executive management that are necessary. 

Now that's projecting t\M. somewhat into the future. 








In view of the facu^that my time's running short, you can probably -elicit 

a lot of information by questions. I'd just— simply- like to tell you of some 
of the things that are going on currently. I n addition to the regular meetings 
of all of these career service boards, we have under the very able leadership 

ice, a\^men's RLel which has been meeting 


of 


of the Training Office, 


for some three months now studying the problems affecting women's careers in 
this Agency and seeing what should be done to {^psure that women can make just 
as much of a career and go just as far forward as men can in CIA. 

lie have a junior officers panel to study the problems peculiar to the 
junior officers — grade levels of say five up to nine and to see what should 
be done that the Agency isn't doing to €nsure that they can make a better 
career in the Agency than exists today. 

We have a jegislati ve"’^^ Faeae studying all of the problems of career 
to see what we shoaild go to the Congress to ask for in order that our career 
service can be the equal to any career service in the Federal Government-*- 
offer the same benefits and, Incidentally, the same bHBsfxfcs obligations. 

Bec\ 

street as far as a career is concerned. If you are to have retirement bene- 
fits,i|the Agency is to look after you in sickness and in health, you must 
also recognize that the Agency expects from you an obligation to serve, to 
stay with the Agency over a career and to give it the best possible out of 
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Then we have a \fl/iting~fask j*^ce w hich is important from your point of 
vieYj^^fc^cause I have so many comments^ I don’t really know what career 

service is. W^'ve had a group preparing a booklet which I hope will be issued 
to you by the endi* of this year telling you exactly what the Career service 


means to you, what you/benefits are, and exactly all of the details as to 
training, retirement and so 

^{Tbat is, in essence, a very quick thumbnail sketch of a very large 
amount of work that a large number of the top level of the Agency 4s doing 
and that we’re trying to make sure that it reflects, not the official views 
of the Division Chiefs or the Assistant Directors, but it reflects the official 
views of every individual working for the Agency. 

f'jh -.-»»» M. 

If you have problems on career service which aren’t adequately^ today, I 
urge you to submit them jpref erably in writing ( to your career service board, 
and they will surely forward them up to the CIA Board if are questions 

which they can’t answer themselves. . ‘ 

There is just one word in conclusion which I would like to mention. The 
objective of the CIA career service harard program is extremely simple. It's 
to make the Central Intelligence Agency not only the best place to work in the 
Federal Government but also the Agency that attracts the most qualified and 
the best individuals for this type of work throughout our entire country. 
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Question: Is there any conflict between the function of your office and that of 
Organization and Management which is under DD/A? Do not the responsibilities 
of O&M include inspection of offices and activities also? 


Answer: Yes* that's quite true, they do. But the dileneation between the Office 

of the Inspector General and that of Organization and Management is that Organi- 
zation and Management is here basically to be tf^assistance to the offices in 
the organization and in the solving of their problems, and the IG is faere more 
as an j^^itrator and an individual to take the burden off the Director and the 
Deputy Director for working out jurisdictional disputes which can't otherwise 


be worked out. In other words, management is exactly what its term is. Its 
here to improve management of the different components. 

Question: You didn't have much time to touch on the subject of rotation. What 
about rotation between offices in the Agency in ^askxxntma Washington and 
rotation between overseas and Washington? 

Answer: That, quite frankly,N^^>s^d > ^eMa v e^/ is one of the subjects 

which perplexes me most and is one of our most serious problems today. Its 

a -very difficult job, indeed, to preserve compartmentation, which is absolutely 

essential in every intelligence agency, and also, simultaneously to encourage 

rotation, because you get a certain amount of resistance to rotation^ Ik,.,,, the 

I think, tmorj^ . 

Its simply a matter/o^Hucation because we have a system 
of rotation from your office to a training site, to another office and back 
to your own office which should broaden your careers. I think it's mainly a 
matter of maturing our career service. As far as overseas and Washington, 
that's almost strictly within the one area of the DD/P and I think that in 
itself can be worked out with time. Today, I am very distressed by the fact 


that som^^^^f^g^ e b ^2M2 

Securit 
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which is forced upon them, and that is shqp for jobs. I think we can stop 
that in short order and when they come back, well before they come back, they 
will know what their future assignment is to be. 

Question! Is the lack of a college education a hindrance to advancement within 
CIA, and is the career program for which many of us were hired going to work 
to our advantage even if we do not have advanced degrees? 

Answer: Within CIA I would say that the answer is you will be judged strictly 
upon your abilities and your qualifications regardless of whether you have a 
college degree or not. As far as advanced degrees are concerned, if you're 
in CIA and doing a jot^ your advancement will be based not upon the degrees 


that you hold but upon the job that you're doing and your qualifications to 




advance to another job. If there is any action to k contrary as IG, I'd be 

* / 

glad to examine the case. 


Question! Is there any tendency toward setting up a specific period of time for 
work in an overt position within the Agency before applying for a position on 
the clandestine side? 

Answer: Well, that's a very tough one to answer. Basically speaking it's the p 




ur British cousins 


opposite of what is the normal way to be. 
who I have talked to on their problems of a career ser- 

vice ap^ I ' m sort of happy to see tS^ytX^f have had a lot of the same problems 
that we've had, even though they're a lot older and more established service. 
But basically it* s much preferable to move from the covert to the overt 
side, but there's absolutely no reason for not moving in the other direction 
provided that you go into a staff job where the fact that you were overt here 
and may be identified with CIA is not detrimental to your work in that job. 

Question: Since CIA 

is putting the emphasis on improving the calibre of its employees, has any 
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competence or mediocrity? 

Answer: It doesn't need a regulation, basically. There's an established syrtem and 
if our supervisors read the procedures as laid down in all of the personnel 
procedures, there is an established method for eliminating incompetent or 
mediocre employees. That is simply through the Personnel Evaluation Report 
1 and the Qualification Report. This is something in whith I am extremely 

interested because, to be very honest about it, it has never worked very well 
in the past. It has never worked well because we are all human beings, and being 
humans we don't like to call a fellow in and say; Well look, Joe, you haven't 
been doing too well and we're giving you an HHSxfccftexx unsatisfactory efficiency 
report. You probably know him and you probably know he has a wife and children 
and when he gets tha t^its* going to raise certain mental anguish if not grea er 
than that. But basically speaking, that's the way it has to work. If we're 
going to have a highly qualified service with only the best people m it, un- 
happily there will be those who get evaluations reports indicating that they're 
not on a level with their fellow employees. Those evaluation reports musb be 
discussed with each individual before they are accepted. The individual must 
be told what his weaknesses are and only then can the procedures be implemented 

for his elimination or resignation from the Agency. 

Question: In the past we have seen new and high-ranking operations officers brought 
aboard who have had no previous experience in intelligence, m language, area 
or other such activities, fret they were set above career officers of known 
•ability. What is the career management doing about such '‘political appointees?" 
In view of the emphasis on a career service, how do you account for a large 
turnover at the top of CIA officials who are brought in from the outside? 

Answer: Well, now, I think we are talking a little in the past on both of those 

subjectsAppl-Dvfe^^H^ l teS^# ( 20O2)©^%j^g?6pi^SoT^ASte^OOOlSoO1^2 1Ul 
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scrutiny is given to any officials brought in on a high level. They are 
brought in, almost 160 percent, because they have had experience of some nature, 
not necessarily in intelligence, it may be some area experience which qualifies 
them for the position which they're brought in for. As far as the high turnover 
on the top of Agency officials, I think you all recognize we have gone through 
a period of growth, we've gone through a period of maturing and I think that 
now we have stabilized and I certainly look forward to a long period in which 
the top echelon of the Agency will be fairly stable. With the Director here 
to hear me say that he can indicate whether he agrees or not. ^ '< 


Question 


to hear me say thatj^NQ he can indica 

it A. 

tion.* How does the career service eff 


effect typists, secretaries, and semi-professional 


people ; 

Answer: It effects them in the same way as it effects anybody else in the career 

service program. If they are here to make a career in the Agency, and indicate 
that, it will give them the benefit of a job security which it will not give 
to individuals who are here on a short period of time. Of course, we obviously 

can't intefere with matrimony or motherhood, which are two of the largest causes 

t 

of the ladies leaving us, but it still is quite important from a security point 
of view as well as from a straight cost point of view to keep our turnover down 
as small as possible. Consequently, the career service program will encompass 
the clerical and the stenographic, semi-professional individuals just as 
thoroughly as it does the professional. 

. 

Question: Would you to comment, and^^e you concerned ajpbut % ^he large personnel 

\ ^ \ / X jf 

turnover ofjfcfie AgencyX X X / X. 


Answer : We 


I think I touch^on that in the praHpus comment, Of coj 


i j M' - n'Xr--- 1 - only fWa fin^fial pointNf vie^f bu^Tron a secu^ty 

•on rt of view angKfrom the point ofjN^w of sound manageim||^f to have the smallest 


possible turnover we cl 
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Question; Becuase of the economy wave, do you anticipate any RIF'S Reductions 
in Force — in our Agency? 

Answer; There will be none, as far as we know today. We obviously can't predict 

the future actions of the Congress, but there will be no reducktions in force 

i our 

in the CIA. fe- «re at a level, We will have to be very careful on iha expansion 
either in our expenditures or in the use of pe rsonnel, but as far as RIF's are 
concerned, I certainly think that we will avoid them if we possibly can. As* 

I say, onee again, we don't know the action of Congress, "the Director can. speak 
much better to .this than I but I think it can be said that generally" sneaking 
t--^ix. --attitude, ie~f avorafele . 


rrang\ §* thorou^-,’ u^iase^n^rj 



at Rivefsicte Stadium and 

JT 

.eth«*r that d§aSrood 



estigation 
\ 


J' 


do so imroedia'tely. / 

i r 

ng condjetT" 


or to people) WeH^ that's ^t I will have \ f fln& out when, I get^down there. 

present 

Question; Do we have a retirement system tied in with/planning and has anything 
been done about a twenty-year retirement law for CIA people? 

Answer; The answer to both of those questions is fes. We have, of course, an 
existing retirement system. We are all under the Civil Service Retirement 
System which actually is quite a liberal one. As far as a twenty-year retirement 
for service of a particular nature, that would have to be enacted by legisla- 
tion. -fra * ? as Tax du l ^ I ' mdliuu iu UJnUilllCU, ' UTll '^s a decision' 


have/o be very carefully made. "the j^me we have our plans in line as to what 

fcroppiate to 

f Becaug^^fJiere 'jf 

fsk the Congress fon^Sditional ben<j 


4 - +V»q Q V 


has 


tendenc 



f think you shouhaall recognize is 

(this ia,^rticularly in reference ik ^th^ ^ast to mil it arj^s er vi^ffto plaq^ 
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Questions How long is >fte wage freeze going to continue? P.S. I’m also very 


hungry . - / 

An s wer: W^dertainlydon’t want any of>bur people going hungry. If there's a 


sp^dific case involved > I * d b^/^lad to look into it. As far as the freeze, 
is concerned, I can't answer -as to how long it will continue. 


itself 


Question! Becauae,.o^the pressure of time, Mr. Kirkpatrick, we'll,.2make 


last and Xretarf ■see'^Cfiaf'you- .see ■ all these-questiong'r tthat^e^kp^de ve 

i> M . X . * 

heard about the intelligence system, so what weaknesses in intelligence or- 
ganization are of most concern to you at the present time? 


Answer: Well,. ShAne, I don’t think it .was fair holding that till last because 




that oouifl oecunv grea t; length of time. -I 1 ! Tike to cover -it very briefly 

in this -fashion. The weaknesses that exist in the intelligence organization 

at the present time are mainly^ those due to the rapidity of growth which I 

1 

mentioned in my talk k \ji\"|he f^ct that we’re now being able to settle down and 
acquire maturity without having forced upon us so many jobs that we couldn’t 
possibly do that were beyond our capabilities. Most of the weaknesses stem 
out of that. We have some organizational weaknesses, \ y i\nky I think we’re 


a little large wfcfchHidb. I doh't want to worry any of you about your jobs, 
natural 

because fe-Hrwwl Afcrx attrition takes care of most of that, but I think we 


could be more compact. As Aar as our relations with the other intelligence 
services, I simply reiterate what I am sure has been said to you, that they 
are at the highest level they have ever been and they are constantly improving. 


A i 
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I have no major reorganizations in mind. The only kind of # re- 


organization I contemplate is a general tightening up and, as time and 
attrition take their toll, a slight reduction in numbers here in Washington. 

I think our headquarters should be smaller and our work in the field expanded. 
We have placed upon us from time to time new tasks and new responsibilities 
which require additional personnel. In certain areas additional personnel 
will be required in the field. This will demand of us here in headquarters 
more efficiency, more performance, and possibly *_and this is a headquarters 
problem ,-wnore concentration on the main targets, the main responsibilities^, 
and the most important issues of the day. 

What we are seeking in our Agency is quality, devotion and performance. 
Intelligence can never become an assembly-line type of work. For its success 
it depends upon the character, ability and hard work of the individual, and 
no type of organization and no machinery that we install can take the place 
of that. In the last few months we have had some signal accomplishments, and 
I have had occasion to be very, very proud of a considerable number of 
individuals who have had an opportunity to show their mettle and have come 
through with success. 

I have often mentioned my own experience during the war. I arrived in 
Switzerland in November of 1942 just at the time the curtain came down, and 
I had no chance to add substantially to my staff. Starting with a small 
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group which was increased by local people whom I found on the spot, I built 
up an organization which had to concentrate only on certain essential operations. 
And I found that by and large during the first two years when I was unable to 
build up a large organization, I was able to do more effective work than when 
the curtain was raised and I had quite a flood of people, 

I am setting aside an afternoon each week to get around the Agency and to 
meet with you and talk with you and learn of your own problems and see how 
the work is being done. I hope to visit all of you in your various lines of 
work so that before twelve months are 


I will have com*' 


complete 


personal on-the-spot survey. I may not thereby have the answers to all the 
problems, but I will have a better knowledge of your problems and difficulties, 
a better knowledge of the Agency, and a .better knowledge of you personally. 

CIA remains somewhat in the . spotlight. I would like to see us stay 
out of the papers as much as possible. We will probably never stay completely 
out; but we have to be, to some extent, an anonymous agency. It is the most 
difficult thing in the world, I think, for a human being to do interesting 
work, to achieve interesting and significant results and not be able to tell 
them to the world, and sometimes not even to own family or friends. And 

I realize the problem; I have it myself. You will all have it to some extent^ 
but if we are going to succeed, we will have to resist the temptation to talk 
about what we are doing. 

Our relations with other parts of the Government are steadily improving. 


the intelligence community^ State, Army, Navy, Air, the Joint Chiefs, Atomic 
Energy Committee, the FB $e all^working together as a team as we never 



have worked before. There is room for improvement but our present relations 
are quite satisfactory. 

Every Thursday morning when the National Security Council meets, I, or 


in iry absence#, General Cabell, have the opportunity to brief the National 
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Security Cornell on the important intelligence developments of the week. 

This is becoming fixed as a governmental procedure and it gives us an opportunity 
at the very highest level to present quickly to the leaders in Government, 


including the President, a sketch of the situation from the intelligence angle. 

lyVoi 


I consider these briefings a trust to exerciseCon behalf^ not onlyfof CIA, 
but also of the entire intelligence community. 

In intelligence today, we face the most difficult task that any intelli- 


gence community has ever faced. The Iron Curtain is a reality and a real 




problem in sof& s the procurement of intelligence is concerned. To meet 
that problem will require more ingenuity and more skill than intelligence 
agencies have shown in the past. Yet, if we do not meet it, we will not have 
fulfilled the vital mission we have. We are having a measure of success. ThiJtt' 
measure of success must be greatly increased in the weeks and months ahead. 

This is a very real challenge. It is because of the nature of challenge 
that we must concentrate on building, on a career basis, individual skills 


and techniques backed by the greatest improvements available in technical, 

-was 


mechanical and scientific aids. I /greatly gratified recently to see in our 


Technical Services| Staff that^on the technical -mechanical sida^we are pre- 


paringjfor you^ who will be the operators in that field, the most modern 
techniques to meet the modem problems of intelligence. 

Since I place much emphasis, in faci^ the top emphasis, upon individual 
capabilities, I realize that the training programs that Matt Bak'd and his 
associates have set up here are a vital and essential part of our work. I 
had to learn my intelligence background by the case method, and I sometimes 
wish I could go through the training that you are having. 

From this you will realize how much stress I put on protecting you in 
your jobs and in the opportunities which open to you a future of absorbing 
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interests and of vital importance to the nation, I want you to know that 
that is my chief concern and I won’t let you down. 

?f£r ^ 

Question: What influence do you, as Director of Central Intelligence, have 


in formulating U. S. policy? 

Answer: Policy should be based upon facts. It is our responsibility in 
coordination with the other intelligence agencies of the Government, to 


lay before the National Security Council the facts of given situations. 

If policy makers propose to base their policy on facts they ought to listen 
to us and, in general, they do; but I have no absolute control. I cannot 
force them to take our estimate of a situation as the basis for their 
policies. I can say generally that a very great respect is shown to the 
reports and estimates which we present. 

Question: Do you believe that Congress will set up a special committee for 
Intelligence Agencies or for CIA matters? 

Answer: Senator Mansfield has introduced a resolution for a Committee on 
Intelligence that is comparable to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the House and the Senate. There is no clear-cut decision as yet. It may 
be considered, to some extent, at the present session of the Congress. At 
the moment it seems to me that existing machinery is adequate to bring before 


the appropriate committees of Congress the essential facts of what we are 
doing. If the Congress feels that more is needed, naturally we ought to 
cooperate in giving it the information that it requires within the bounds 
of the security which is essential for our operations. 

Question : As the Director of Central Intelligence, are you ever consulted 
on the budgets of the departmental intelligence agencies? 

Answer: You can realize that this is rather a difficult and delicate problem 
for I do not desire to be placed in the position of censor of the expendi— 
t^^'^dFKHe6te^eaK2§i2«]l8raau^A-ti[3P5W(fl^0W^f0nO(J^^tJ2 to provide a 
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measure of coordination in the intelligence field, to endeavor to prevent 
duplication by the various agencies, and to try to see that the area is 
adequately covered by the agency most competent to cover it. I doubt, however, 
whether I should go into the question of whether the amount of money spent by 
other agencies in carrying out their intelligence mission should be left at 
my doorstep. 

Question: What is your view regarding the administrative separation of the 
overt side of the Agency from the covert side in the interests of security 
and efficiency? 

Answer: I think the present administrative arrangement is functioning quite 
well. We have the overt administration and then we have an Administrative 
Officer on the covert side, who protects the security of the covert side 
and maintains necessary liaison with the overt administration. Nothing is 
perfect in as complicated an organization as we have, but I think this 
arrangement is pretty satisfactory. 

Question: In the past^new and high-ranking operations officers, who have 
had no previous interest or experience in language, area, or intelligence, 
have been brought abaard and have been set above career officers of known 
ability. What is the career management doing about these "political 
appointees?" 

Answer : Since I have been associated with this Agency, and that means even 
before I became Director, nobody, as far as I know, has been appointed to 
the Agency for political reasons or under political pressure. If there 
hav§ been swfy, I don’t know the person^ and I doubt whether the assertion 
can be documented. I wish the person that asked this question would kindly 
give the Inspector General, it can be done anonymously, the names of those 
persons; the Inspector General and I will handle that situation entirely 
aAm« r P'^F$r]fi^eg#ec2Ctp2ifl8i2? 26^^0^4)001^ I doubt 
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the assertion. I don't believe it's true. 

Questions May we be so optimistic as to look forward to a new building in 


about three years? 

Answer s I hope so. We become involved in the problem of dispersal when we 
consider a new building. Too wide dispersal would seriously affect our 
efficiency because of the close relationship we have to the Pentagon, the 
State Department, and 'Si other organizations of government. And, there- 
fore, it would be, I think, rather difficult for us to accept a dispersal 
that would take us far away from Washington. We are working very hard on 
the question of a building. It is at the present time under consideration 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mr. Allen Welsh Dulles wLyfft I V^>77 


SICWmmORMATlON 

Matt Baird, Lyman and ladies and gentljsSieni. 


7 ~ m U 



-of 


As I looked over rgy notes last night act my previoi/ appearances before 

J. 


this, I faxi't say this group, but. groups like this^/f found that this wp:s 

jf '.yf 

my tenth consecutive appear aqgfe . I didn't really realize I'd been Kere as 

/ :# J c / # 

I 09 I as that-r'the time ha/gone so rapidly, /t think I'm always inclined to 

/ •?' JP j J i 

/eel as I come here a/these periodic in/rvals that I am morjror le ss making , 


. / 

a report/ to the sajflC audience. I don.X fully realize that ^each time we haye 

J" jr / y" P 

a rotation and/iew faces and new people, but all with tips same purposes/hd 

/ / / / 

ali wo rking Jto the same end. / f 


J 


I wa/ interested to com/ in and to hear some the questions and I want 
to get/fack one of the questions, I think, that fas very adequately answered 
but/ want to add a li/tle to it. This is re/ly a half-hour 'in which you 

talk to me rather than a half-hour in which I make ank address. 

< <t l K'4 v X / c£.pjj ¥ °* — -/ } FC~u • ~ 

^ 'fih&re are just one or two things that I want to say. £j[ have no major 

r 9 ' 

reorganizations in mind. J -think Mr.. Kirkpatrick has. mentioned that. The 
only kind of a reorganization is a general tightening up „to whicjy Mr. Kirkpatrick 
^referred with, I hope, as time and attrition takes it toll, a slight reduction 
in numbersjH^fossibly, a slight reduction particularly here in Washington. 

I think our headquarters should be smaller and our work in the field expanded. 

We have placed upon us from time to time r dpj,diy a new task, new 

responsibilities and $i?t require^ personnel. In certain areas it% going to 
require added pe rsonnel*, in the fields. And that will /q/rfe of us here in 
headquarters more efficiency, more performance, and possibly, and 

this is a headquarters pr oblemy^more concentration on the main targets, the 
main responsibilities and the most important issues of the dayT/ ^telligenc 
and our other related activities can never become an assembly-line type of work. 

For its ^^|^ v %^^ 0 r < ^eleale U I , 6 , 6 1 2/^?22 A-RD^SSIIOI 66^CK)01 OOOl'oOOl 1 -^ ° f ^ 



*/ 


individual; and no type of organ! 


machinery that we £*(fi install^ can 


X. 
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take the place of that. We have had exarajd.es of that recently in our work. 

We have had in the last few months some signal successes, and I have had occasion 
to be very, very proud^of a very considerable number of our personnel who have 
had an opportunity to show their mettle and have come through with success. 

thii^ I have mentioned before, in the other meetings, my own experience 
during the war where I was in Switzerland arriving yk /w^zqrlpdd in November 
of 19U2 just at the time when the ^nyQurtain came down around Switzerland, 
and I had no chance of adding substantially to my staff. Starting in with a 
small group which was increased by local accretion of people whom I had found 
on the spot, we built up an organization which had to concentrate only on 
certain essential operations and discard other operations. And I found 
that by and large during the first almost two years when I was in Switzerland 

without the ability of building up a large organization, I was able to do more 

c 

effective work than when the Curtain was raised and I had quite a flood 

of people , who thought that Switzerland was the place tojsgjprcise jtfce esotepic 
what they mistakenly thought- Was the cloak and dagger side of the work. 

Now, I know what ,1 say may seem inappropriate tq some qf you,- many of yoi 
have been "with M quite- a long while, some of you coping on in the been here 
with us onl# a shorter tine but that only peans .that ymat we are seeking^ is (j 

quality, devotion and performance, and when we can get that, we will find the 

n 

place for you to show those qualities. 

/li r" C- I 

•'I hope myself now to be able to get around in the Agency and to meet 

with you and ±K talk with you and get to learn of your own problems and see 

! nv t 

how the work is being done# I'm setting aside an afternoon each week# I ve 

^ { ft *9// ■ 

done that now for the past two weeks and I’m going to fpiwardpai 

0 f visiting all of you xk! in your various lines of work so that I hope that 
before twelve months are gome I will have completed a complete personal on- 
the-spot Approved F^rdRei'da^2fK)y^2te the 
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problems, but I will have a better ^?owledge of your personal problems and 
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difficulties, a better knowledge' of the Agency, a better knowledge of you 
> 1 

personally.' . 

/Va i v m i 

TOT/fe malS 


hs" somewhat in the spotlight in government, fortunately not 
quite as much as when I appeared before this comparable group last August. 


I would like to see us get more and more out of the papers. We'll probably 

j rt a *<4 

never achieve that, and I have a£hi^vq£ more personal noteriety 


and publicity than I would have liked. We have to be, to some extent, an 
anonymous agency. It's the most difficult thing in the world, X think, for 
a human being to work on interesting things, maybe to achieve and often to 
achieve interesting and significant results and not be able to tell them to 


the world^ and sometimes not even to onds own fa mi ly or friends. Ana I realize 


/ 

the problem. X have it myself 0 ^ou will all have it to some extent \ but if 
we're going to succeed, we have to resist the temptation to talk. about what 




^ y T ■■ - ■ " , «- 

jjr. Kirkpatrick said^as X came in, our relations with the other parts 
of the Government are steadily improving. In the case of the service agencies 


we have, as you know, the weekly meetings with the member;. of the Intelligence 

earlier 

Advisory Qommittee that you've heard about in the axriy part of this pxrfcx 


brief course. To that instrumentality and to the personal r elationships, the 
intelligence community, State, Army, Navy, Air, the Joint Chiefs, Atomic Energy 
Committee, the FBI, we're working together as a team as we never have worked 
before in this Government. There's room for improvement and improvement will 

ijsat i sf^ctoiy . 

up with other parts of Government are satisfactory. Every 



come* t> 

vA 


Thursday morning when the National Security Council meets, I have the oppor- 
tunity, or in my absence Gen. Cabell, to brief the National Security 


Council on the important intelligence developments of the week. That is 

o ApprovedTor Release 2002/68/22 : CIA-RDP55-00166A000100010001-2 
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becoming now fixed as a procedure in Government which gives us an 

ooportunity at the very highest level to present quickly to the leaders xn 

Government, including the President, a sketch of the situation from the 

intelligence angle. I consider that a trust to exercise on behalf, not only 

of CIA, but on behalf of the entire intelligence community. 

-p &e C g *** ^ ^ u > , r 

iiG^Ow-^"mK>ment on''‘tli©'jn?esent world . situation. In the intelligence field ^ ^ 

we face the most difficult task that any intelligence community has faced. 

The Iron Curtain is a reality ir^(^'far as the procurement of intelligence is 

concerned. To meet that problem will require more ingenuity, more skill than 


intelligence agencies have shown in the past, and yet if we do not do that 
we will not have fulfilled the vital mission that we have. We are having a 
maaaasKxa measure c£ success^ JLhat measure of success imist be greatly increased 
in the weeks and months that lie ahead of us. It presents a very real challenge, 
and it is because of the nature of that challenge that we must concentrate on 


bviT l H on a career basis individual skills and techniques backed by the 
greatest improvements that one can have in technical, mechanical and scientific 

aids fity 

.r'’ 

^Yesterday I spent the afternoon looking over our TSS shop and I was greatly 
gratified to see there that on the technical -mechanical side jfysd we are pre- 
paring for you, who will be the operators in that field, the most modern tech- 
niques to meet the problems — the modern problems — of intelligence. 

T>a* * ene? £T *1 r » a t 

"'Fro# what you have heard and what I have axrat said, you will realize 
how much emphasis, in fact, the top emphasis that I place upon individual 
capabilities and how clearly I realize that the training programs that Matt 
Baird and his associates have set up here a vital and essential part to 
our work. I sometimes wish I could go back and go through the training that 

M 

you are having. I had to learn my intelligence background by the case method. 

Cx t e £r >v * ^ . 

SECKT 
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protecting you in your jobs and in the opportunities which open 
to you S 5*»s^a future of obsorbing interests and of vital importance to the 

nation. I want you to know that that is my chief concern and I won't let 

ti 

you down. 


^JjaaUTyou ver^'sauc^. 
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Question: Is Director of Central Intelligence, are you ever consulted on the 
organizational plans and budgets of the departmental intelligence agencies'* 

Answer: ' The perso^ that asked ttat^est^ 

intelligence, because tjpt problem ^as one that was discussed' for an 

hour yesterday/by representatives^ the Bureau o/the Budget who ^ameover 

see me. You can realize that^fT is rather a difficult and delicate problem 
I don't desire to be placed in a position of being a censor of the expenditures 
of other agencies of the Government in the field of intelligence, although xt is 
my duty under the law to provide a measure of coordination in the intelligence 
field and to endeavor to prevent a duplication by various agencies in that field 
and to try to see that the area is adequately covered by the agency most comQ 
petent to cover it. I doubt, however, whether I should go into the question 
as to whether the amount of meney that other agencies spend in carrying out that 
mission should be left at my doorstep. 

^ Question: kill, very, vary definitely.) You spoke 

. yj* about briefing the National Security Council, Mr. Director, what influence do 


dL« € 


you have as Director in formulating U. S. policy? 


r» * . u 

Answer 2 Policy should be based upon facts. It is our responsibility to lay before 

the National Security Council in coordination with the other intelligences hS 

If 

agencies of governments facts of given situations^/ policy makers propose to 
base their policy on facts they ought to listen to us and in general they do 
but I have no absolute control^ I cannot always force them to take our estimate 
of a situation as the basis for their policies, but I can say that in general 
a very great respect is shown to the reports and estimates which we prepare 
y^r|/^_ehferull/ in coordination with the representatives of the other services. 


25X1 A 


” By jfy say ing’that you kill_ i_ij do you specify, definitely that 
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'them what to do or say) 

(Dulles: Are you answering the .--question) 
No, I’m just ^biting you, sir) 


Answer v Our main tasjo'ls to give the' tacts, >tft £ki± I dpn’t think that it’s 

/ y ,z 

breaking any .--confide nee , but one day at the National Security 'Council I 

jT s y jr y" y* 

made a hz'iefing of a situation— it was a fairly critical one— and the j* 
President turned to me arid said, ira3dc,,S*#ell, what vrould you do?" Well, I 
^gaid I thought the others around the table would have more idea's on that, 
but occasionally one steps out of one’s character. One dpbsn 1 t restrict 


oneself ter' -yrtiafr^newntfSif 'ought"to--..d»^ — Ikd 
oory^ct t): deal with the factsf^thers determine the policy. 

C^^tion: Do you believe, Mr, Director, that Congress will wet up a special 


CO 




committee for Intelligence Agencies or for CIA matters? 


Answer: At the' present -tiime CIA matters come before these committess of the 

* - y j>* y x y \/ he ■ / 

Confess: fhetAxmed Seh<ices Committees of ,,theNqenate 4fid Hduse^id the 

Appropriation Co nittf te e s of ,ihq Senate, -■Shd the H gpseh-x^V e^pttfve re^sjonab 

V >C J .P’ x / x jr 



The Congi 


freqrfent me.etifigs with j^.ected iqeSfoers ofjpose ,coimrj3?^eSls^p art,. 

With the .Appro prj.atio ns Committee in cy^qection with pur budg^fe^ 

y* y' jf yT 

of coftsue, will have -to,/decide whp&ier it wishes to set up other an^further 
machinery %5t. deal wHjh^oUr woid^> That matter may come up^ Senator Mansfield 
hos introduced a resolution for a Committee on Intelligence that is comparable 
to the ictaiB; Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the House and the Senate. 
There is no clear-cut decision as yet. It may be considered, to some extent, 
at the present session of the Congress. I would say at that the moment it seems 
to me the existing machinery is adequate to bring before the appropriate 
committees of Congress the essential facts of what we are doing. If the Congre 
feels that more is needed, naturally we ought to cooperate in giving them the 


inf ormaA»Wo1/ka 1 F<Ji h R§ T8Boi 


>er security which 



m\pr 
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is essential for our operations* I have never found any members of 
Congress who wanted to pry beyond that. TJjey're perfectly filling to ac&epi 
general statement^^T our activities,. .withSut pr,ying-i«to the details,,^f 
. our. operations. 

Question.* JSkgTr-TCT-K-f^ lng''goTf eh,- : ybu~ min' 1 mention about ...the 

. jt vjioXSK. "H 

»» gs. have some questions here about so optimistic 

■w-,- 

as to look forward to a new building in about three years? 

r • I hope so. We're working on that very hard. We come up in that situation 
against this problem of dispersal. StaKKxkxicB^baax I believe I am correct in 
stating there have been no large government office buildings erected in Wash- 
ington in the last few years — not since this problem has arisen — with regard 
to the possible dispersion of government buildings in connection with the 
atomic menace. So we have one or two questions of principle such as that to 
determine. I wouldn't want to get dispersed too far I feel that that 

would seriously affect our efficiency because of the close relationship we 
have to the Pentagon, the State Department and to other organizations of 
Government. And, therefore, it would be, I think, rather difficult for us to 
accept a dispersal that would take us far away from Washington, are 

working very hard on the question of a building and we have it up at the 
present time at the Bureau of the Budget. 

Question: What are your views, Mr. Dulles, regarding the separation both adminis- 
j^tratively and physically of the overt side of the Agency from the clandestine 
side in the interests of security and efficiency? 

Answer: Well, I think the present set-up on the administrative side is functioning 
quite well. We have the overt administration and then we have on the covert 
side an Administrative Officer who protects the security of the covert side 
that maintains the fltecessary liaison with the overt administra bion. I think 
Approved For Release 2002/08/a£rfi4/£lpP55-00166A000100010001-2 
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that’s working reasonably satisfactorily. Nothing is perfect in as complicated 
an organization as we have but I think it's pretty satisfactory. 

Questions Taking you on the worlc\scene for the moment, dc^you think that the abandon- 
ing of^tH^peace movement by tteNljoviets is beneficial inS^^ o:C our more 
agicgsss aggreh^d-ve attitude of late? \ ^ 

Answer. There you 'renting me into a ratteKbroad field 5 but I would ^ink that 
the £e,rson that wrotNtjat question may notWread the 18 -page note 'h^m^ 
the Soviet and I must admi^hat I haven't read\yet but I'm putting it over 
to read overNjie weekend. But "interpretations of th^note t&xk h that the 
X *N^ry efficient people in OCI have 'gH.en me, and which l\d hi the press don't 
seenHp encourage the^ea that there h^been any very subst^ial peace move 
or peace gas tune on the j^sS-t of the Soviets. 

r f • Jr th ^ any •'p***™ pla " 

for the ^hen the^gist threat^^uced ^to^g^e prop ° rt ^ 
AnsweX oonee^Jil ” 111 


(Dulles: Nter^mwesti/^lat cafo^to Mr. Kirk 


DUt 


political > 9 a>: intees 
in the ne 


;rack 


ad 



or something of thaV^d. That was one\that I wanted 
if I could get hold of it.) 

.on: In the past we have seen new and high-ranking operations officers brought 
aboard who have had no previous interests or experience in language or in area 
. Ith* 0 r intelligence, yet they're set above career officers of known ability^ lhat 
** Is the career management doing about these "political appointees?" Th* question 

{tS °" C6 'tith view of the emphasis on a career service, how do you account 

^for the large turnover of top CIA officials who are brought in from the outside? 
Answer: Taking the first question, since I have been associated with the Agency, and 

that means even before I was Hirector, as far as I know, nobody has been appointed 
to this Agency for political reasons or under political pressure. If there 

has beA^^9fed¥^ftete^^0^0^ S :°6i^Df55-00166A000100010001-2 SO 

otlmti CONFIDENTIAL 
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wrote 'this question could document any such assertion, 


Quest^: In>^ pas&tflT lave 

/ brou^t abM^tidA 1 ha^'^^^rev^iqtfs e^erienqg^^language, a^e^ , or 




*ntelj^fence . . . 


N qWj , I wish the person that wrote that would kindly give the Inspector 
General, you can do it entirely anonymously, he or she, but I would like very 


much to have those names presented on a sheet of JEaxisx paper to the Inspector 


General and the Inspector General and I will handle that situation entirely 


alone and maybe I'll make a report on that the next time I'm here. But I 
25X1 A doubt whether that assertion could be in^lemented . I don't believe it's true. 


Irr^turTsP^king for everyone^here. 
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SUBJECT* Remarks of Charles P, Cabell 


1, The Deputy Director of Central Intelligence f Charles P, 

Cabell, spoke to Agency personnel at the Eleventh Agency Orienta- 
tion Course on 4 August 1953. 

2, It Is believed that General Cabell’s remarks and his 
answers to questions will be of general Interest throughout the 
Agency and are attached hereto for the information and guidance 
cf all concerned, 

3, It is requested that this document be given as wide circu- 
lation among Agency personnel as is consistent with its classification. 


, MATTHEW BAIRD 
7 Director of Training 
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There’s one advantage of being Director over being Deputy Director. 
When I was Deouty Director I was supposed to come here and make a long 
speech. I still have to make a speech but it can be shorter and I can 
come to get your questions and your ideas and be as helpful as I can in 
answering them. I have gained a good deal from ffiio s o questions in the 
past, and I’ll do my best to answer any that you have today. As you know, 
we q&fto have in the Agency the Office of Inspector General with one of 
our ablest career men in that job. Before I came daswuhere today I asked 
him if he had any objection to my advertising his office a bit, and he 
said, "No. Jfcje door is open the*© at any time to an/^-you,'’ ^5l*and 

lT 

r* 1TO -v 


I work^very closely ( together ^ and any especially difficult problems that 
you put to him will always come to my attention. 

We have been a bit in the spotlight recently — for my money, far too 
much. In our form of government, given the character of the American 
people, it is probably essential, probably inevitable that we should have 
more spotlight than a secret intelligence agency -s houl d- have. It is right, 
in a way, and certainly understandable, that there should be inquiries, 
that people should want to know something about what we are doing. I’ve 
always felt it was very wise that the authors of the law setting up this 
Agency provided us with an umbrella of overt activities under which we 
could cover the more secret operations, I hope the fact that I’ve had a 
little bit too much spotlight, will not lead others to seek It, for - I don - ’ - t - 
dooi r e I hope f r om n o w on wc o a n hav e lees of it because I think 

we can do our work better in that- w ay/— 
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An«l— we^ve-Sad" certain problems these days. There is^as you all 
know, and rightly, a strong trend toward economy. Economy in Government 
means economy in money; it means economy in personnel. It means, in 
effect, that we will have to do a better Job, probably with less money and 
with fewer people — and this Smmk means that all of us from the top down 
will have to be more highly trained. From now on we will have to put 
added emphasis on training, because it may be that in many parts of our 
Agency one man or one woman will have to do the work of two. I don’t really 
regret this. Over these difficult weeks when our budget has been under 
consideration^, we have had^-eaeasi**^ full and fair consideration by 
the members of Congress concerned. They have a pretty hard time of it 
because there fs no Agency of Government for which it is more difficult 
to make appropriations, and where it is more difficult for those who are 
attempting to prune budget to know where they can rightfully prune. 
Mlki«g”with : |Ke members of the committee expressed that difficulty 
-aad they left it very largely to us, within the limits they prescribed ; to 
do our own pruning— —to select the wheat from the chaff— to try to do the 
things which are most essential and do them most efficiently. 

We have for this coming year a budget within which we can operate and, 

I believe, operate effectively. We have, in effect, certain personnel 
ceilings which are not going to be easy to keep, but I am confident that 
within those ceilings we can do our work. 

I remember an experience I had with personnel ceilings when I was 
assigned to Switzerland in the days of the OSS in November of 1942. I 
arrived in Switzerland as the last American to enter legally before the 
curtain came down at the time of the landing in North Africa and the 
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occupation of the southern part of France. jSgst imposed a ceiling on my 

oJ&> { f. 

staff that' nothing could be done about ^ since no one could legally get 

into Switzerland from that time on and work with me officially. 

Well, I was able to search around in other government departments, 

and by finding Americans in Switzerland, it was possible to put together 

a small, a very small establishment. But for about a year and a half I 

had to work without any reinforcements. That fereed upon me a great 

measure of selectivity, and very fortunately in a way, for I could not write 

» 

long dispatches SfeS Sie everything had to be enciphered and sent through 


the air. I had to restrain any tendencies toward verbosity. The selectivity 
forced upon me resulted in my doing far better work during those ^nonths^Mi 


sibuut ght o ertl^lthan I did after the frontier opened up, §ecautee ^of the 
advertisement which Switzerland had as a center from which so-called 


glamorous operations could be carried out, a flood of people descended upon 
me, whereupon I became an administrator rather than an intelligence officer. 
And I hope that throughout the Agency, while we need administrators and 
must have them, we’ll be able to cut down the number of administrators 
and really build up number of top intelligence officers— men and women — 
on our staff. We can only do it through training, through building up a 
Career Service, 

The longer I’m in this work the more convinced I am that it is a 
highly personalized affair. It’s not the amount of money we have; it’s not 
the number of projects we have; it is the skill and the devotion of the 
individual. I consider it my duty to protect and defend the assets that 

9 

have been already put together**the rsoggeniEfttlaEai and magnificent work 

A 
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General "Bee die" Smith did in getting this Agency along the way, the 
work of his predecessors, the work done by predecessor organizations, and 
the work Matt Baird is doing in training the new arrivals. All this has 
meant that we have gathered together in this Agency men and women of 
whom I am sincerely proud, and I want you to know that in the performance 
of your duty you can always look to me to stand up for you and back you 
when you're in the right. 


Question 1. How do you evaluate our present intelligence output. Are you 
satisfied with it? 

Answer; I don't think in intelligence one should ever be satisfied. If 
we are, we are lying down on the job. I am highly satisfied with the 
manner in which the subjects are presented to me and the briefings that 
are given to me within the limits of the intelligence that we have. 

We don't (jiowever^ have~enough intelligence^on the major targets. I 
might just describe a little of our work with the NSC, which is the 
highest policy-making body in government within the field of national 
security and foreign problems. It meets, you know, on Thursday 
morning, under the chairmanship of the President, with the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, 

and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization as regular members. 

cuny 

Then on specific topics of interest toother department^- of government, 
the head of that particular agency meets with the Council*-^he Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff^ and the Director of Central Intelligence 
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servigfc. as advisers on matters of military policy and intelligence, 
respectively. The usual procedure is for the Director of Central 

frt.Nl 

Intelligence, orjrisj Deputy in my absence, to brief the Council on 
the Intelligence background of matters that are coming before the 
Council or^on the agenda for the Council that dayj and, in addition, 
to raise any urgent matters where an intelligence briefing is deemed 
necessary. If there is nothing that has transpired during that 
particular week which seems to me urgent to the 

attention of the Council , I generally restrict the intelligence brief- 
ing to the particular subjects before the Council, occupying ten to 
fifteen minutes generally— sometimes, with a very intricate topic, 
up to half an hour. Subject to my own failings and shortcomings, I 
think the procedure is working satisfactorily. 

Question 2. Does CIA suggest policy? 

Answer: I've tried to keep the Agency out of .policy. If we espouseAa 
policy, the tendency would be to shape our intelligence to fit the 
policy. In my briefings I always keep out of policy. I've had this 
situation arise, though, at the National Security Council; if I 
present some situation that is critical, where something should be 
done, there is quite a tendency around the to say, "Well, what 

should you do about it; what would ygu do about it?" Well, then I 
refer to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, whoever it 
may be, pass the buck to him — very possibly because I haven't got the 
answer myself. 

Question 3. We have read much about the possibility of the establishment 



s e 
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of a joint committee on Central Intelligence something akin to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Do you believe Congress will set up such 
a committee and what do you think of the idea? 

Answers I rarely speculate as to what the Congress will do, and I think 
it is probably unwise to do so. This is a matter, however, which I 
have discussed with certain of the leaders in Congress, and I propose 
to discuss it further when Congress reassembles, presumably next 
January. At the present time the practical situation is that we report^ 
on matters of concern to Congress, to the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate and the House, and on matters relating to the budget, to 
the Appropriations Committees. Those arrangements are working satis- 
factorily and I would assume that they continue. The problem 

of a new committee has, I think, been raised and will be studied in 
order possibly to protect the Agency from b e ing r a sp^rib jr e to report 
to a multiplicity of committees. TfiEPfe, of course, would be helpful. 


I am not clear in my mind, however, that a committee of the size now 
proposed would be the most effective way of doing it, but this question 
will be approached with an open mind by us here and, I believe, also by 
the members of the Congress. 

Question 4. What, in your estimation, would happen to our Agency in time 
of total war? 

Answers It would probably grow, we'd have new problems, and in areas of 
military operations there would come into effect a new relationship 
between the Agency and the American Commander-in-Chief in the field. 

That has all been worked out in a satisfactory way which would protect 
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the integrity of the organization but at the same time adapt it to war 
conditions in the field. 

Question 5. Are you satisfied with the present structure throughout the 
Agency or do you contemplate reorganization? • 

Answer: I do not contemplate ary more reorganization at the moment. I 
think it is wise to work with the organization we have — to give it a 
chance and only reorganize as we see particular needs. I do find 
that in certain areas some of the key men are overworked, particularly 
with the added assignments that we’ve had to take over because of the 
activities of the NSC Planning Board, the Psychological Strategy Board 
and its proposed successor. That may require certain added personnel 
on the top echelon. Apart from this I have no plans for reorganization. 

Question 6. Is the possible transfer of t he-FN ^ the Paramilitary function, 
to the Department of Defense still under consideration? 

Answer: No. There is some consideration being given to_ the transfer of 
one very limited activist segment of that ? where we really get out of 
the FM field into what is more nearly the functions of Defense, but 
that will not involve, in any way, a turnover of that whole function. 
That is rightfully, and under NSC directive s^a part of the function of 

oSvidjr i& ’{f 

this Agency. But th at is being -dene 1 al^urgent request of CIA'«*dr is 


not being wrenched from us. I would like to turn^t^ver; sa^have 
tried for about a year to turn over this one particular small segment 
of work in thfi, field. 

Question 7, This--4«~fr epeeific part" of thafelemeiit of CIA which you 
h ave en d orsed alrfeady^ the Career^ Program^ So you think it's a good 
idea to have rotation between overseas intelligence officers and those 
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from the Washington offices--OKR, OCI, etc.? 

Answer: Yes, I do, and I think it is a very useful thing for those in 
GRR, OCI, OSI, and so forth, to have periods of duty on the covert 
side and then have duty in the field, and that is being done, 

vfQ* 

eeurs^, there are certain stations, particularly 


25X1 A 


. and others^ where there are representatives of the overt offices 


already — and quite a large number — so that It doe s nul nec e s s arily 

Am r\cX XVO c.es.sowfy 


mean thcrt> to go into the overt office s ^preclude* or exclude^ the 

possibility of working in the foreign field. 

Question 8. In answer to a question posed at the last Orientation 

Program regarding discrimination against women, has anything been done^ 

/-vcA 

and n ftnmtrhf^TpwTtlrrn^ has the Inspector General made a report on alleged 
discrimination against women?t<^Fhe Inspector General has, through 
the Career Service Board, m 3 j wmly made an official pronouncement 


that there shall be no discrimination against women in the Agency. 
'vAnswerV^ That is- corre ct an&» ^tlso, we had a meeting a little while ago 


with a selected — I di d n'.t go . into, the question exactly how the* group* 
ws^-s olo c ted — but -with e- sel ecte d group representing the distaff side, 
and Kirkpatrick and I sat down and went into the problem. I was glad 
to find that a dozen or fifteen of the ladles sitting 


around the tables did not seem to feel that there was discrimination. 


If there is any evidence of discriminational want it brought 'nn6 brought 
to Mr. Kirkpatrick's attention and to mine. We are looking into that 
problem because I am not clear in my own mind that we have taken full 
advantage of the capabilities of women, vegy- eep e c iall y -An-th i- s fiel d 
-©£~%he ~dl s t aff side of the - organ! aaiionj I’m going to work on that some more, 
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Matt Baird and ladies and gentlemen. , \ 

There's one advantage of being Director over being Deputy Director. 

lor£ :) 

-When I .was Deputy, Director I was supppsed to come here and make a /( speech. 

Now I can come p&d' get your questions and your ideas and be as helpful as 

■v> 1 Jo 

I can in answering them. I have gained a good deal from those questions 
in the past, and I'll do my best to answer any that you have today. As 
you know, we also have in the Agency the Office of Inspector General with 
one of our ablest career men in that job. Before I came down here today 
I asked him if he had any objection to my advertising his office a bit, 

and he said, "No. The door is open there at any time to any of you." He 

. .j. ..•* ■? . | cUj j / 

and I work very closely together and any, problems that you put up to him, 

. -^unless they can be settled easily* will always come to my attention. 

v : ,(,i We've had certain problems these days. There is as you all know, and 

rightly, a strong trend toward economy. Economy in Government^^d^ means 

economy in moneyj it means economy in personnel. It means, in effect, that 

we will have to do /better, probably with less money and with fewer people) 

Li 'J. A iaj-OZJ •MryJ) 

and that means that all of us from the top down have get to be better trained. 

r f rr;vvr {rw 

That is one of the reasons tifeat we will have to put added emphasis on train- 
ing. because iron- now on it may be that in many parts of our Agency one man 
or one woman will have to do the work of two. I don't really regret this. 

In our relations with Congress Over these difficult weeks when our budget 
has been tinder consideration, we have had, ourselves, full and fair con- 
sideration by the members of ids* Congress that have ^considered our budget. 
They have a pretty hard time of it because there's no Agency of Government 
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where it is more difficult to ^budget, and where it is more difficult for 
those who are attempting to prime a budget to know where they can rightfully 
prune. In talking with the members of the committee, they expressed that 
difficulty and they left it very largely to us within the limits they pre- 
scribed to do our own pruning — to select the wheat from the chaff— to try 
to do the things which are most essential and do them most efficiently. 

We have for this coming year a budget within which we can operate and, 

I believe, operate effectively. We, have, in .effect, certain personnel ceil- 
ings which are not going to be eas^, but I am confident that within those 


ceilings we can do our work. 


•, ;y CJU 

I remember an experience .jthab I had in-thi s field of~work when I was 


assigned to Switzerland in the days of the OSS in November of 1942. I ar- 


rived in Switzerland as the last American to arrive there legally before 

t 

the curtain came down at the time of the landing in North Africa and the 
occupation of the southern part of France, whiefa cut off Switzerland from 
the o utside worl d. God imposed a ceiling on my staff that nothing could 
be done about, since no one could legally get into Switzerland from that 
time on and work with me officially. 

Well, I was able to search around in other government departments, 
and by finding Americans in Switzerland, it was possible to put together 

i-,jr 


a small, a very small establishment, -and for about a year and a half I had 
to work without any reinforcements. That forced upon me a great measure 

V 

of selectivity, and very fortunately in a way, I could not write long dis- 
patches because everything had to be enciphered and sent through the air. 

I had to restrain any tendencies toward verbosity. The ^estlt of the 

Uvl to t v* 

selectivity forced upon me -was that I personally did far better work during 
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those months— about eighteen— than I did after the frontier opened up. 
Because of the advertisement which Switzerland had as a center from which 
so-called glamorous operations could be carried out, a flood of people de- 
scended upon me / whereupon I became an administrator rather than an intelli- 
gence officer. And I hope that throughout the Agency, while we need admin- 
istrators sind must have them, we'll be able to cut down the number of ad- 
ministrators and really build up a number of top intelligence officers— 


men and women — on our staff. > 

■ -4 

We can only do it through training, through building up a Career Service, f 
and I am( every day) deeply grateful to Matt Baird for what he has done in 
that field. 


We have been a bit in the spotlight recently— for my money, far too 

ci, 

much. In our form of government, with the character of the American people, 
it is probably essential, probably inevitable that we should have more spot- 
light than a secret intelligence agency should have. It is rijjht., in a 


way, certainly understandable, that there should be inquiries,^ people should 

want to know something about what we are doing. I've always felt it was 

T f A jJt 

very wise _yhen the authors of the law setting up this Agency provided us 

with an umbrella of overt activities under which we could cover the more 

o if ;>.i. i. sOl utvy) C J 

secret activities. „ The fact that I've had a little bit too much spotlight, 

’ 

1 hope will not lead others to seek it— I don't desire it— and I hope from 


now on we can have less of it because I think we can do our work better 
in that way. 

The longer I'm in this work the more convinced I am that it is a highly 
personalized affair. It's not the amount of money we have} it's not the 
number of projects we have; it is the skill and the devotion of the individual 
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I consider it my duty to protect and defend the assets that have been^put 

if 

together ^fey' General Beetle Snith during - th^ period that he' was' here and the 

Csxi.it- w, u [ietkQj S WkcW" 

reorganizations and magnificent work he did in getting this Agency along 
the way, the work of his predecessors, the work done by predecessor organi- 
zations ^and the work Matt Baird is doing in training the new arrivals. All 
this has meant that we have gathered together in this Agency men and women 
of whom I am sincerely proud, and I want you to know that in the performance 
of your duty you can always look to me to stand up for you and back you 
when you're in the right. 

Thgnfr you very much. 

Question: How do you evaluate our present intelligence output. Are you 
satisfied with it? 

Answer: I don't think,, in intelligence one should ever be satisfied. If 
we are, we are laying'' down on the job. I am highly satisfied with the 
manner in which the subjects are presented to me and the briefings that 
are given to me within the limits of the intelligence that we have. 


We don'-tj have enough intelligence on the major targets. |I might just 

I s’* 

describe a little of our work with the NSC, which is the highest policy- 
making body in government within the field of National Security and foreign 

v " V 

problems. It meets, as you know, on Thursday morning, under the chairman- 
ship of the Pr e sident f with the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration, and the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization as ^1- members , awtL^hs^ on specific topics of 

interest to other. departments of government, the head of that particular 

V W* wl|t» tW 

agency^ with the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director 
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of Central Intelligence, -meeting ^-j^±h_thaJCouncil as advisors^ on matters 


of military policy and intelligence, respectively. -AhcLihe usual procedure 
is for the Director of Central Intelligence, or his Deputy in my absence, 
to brief the Council on the intelligence background o^fmatters that are 
coming before the Council or on the agenda for the Council of that day; 


and, in addition, to raise any urgent matters where an intelli- 

gence briefing is^necessary. If there is nothing^tfcect seems to me urgent and 


-that should be brought to the attention of the Council!, that has transpired 


during that particular week! JherT'I generally restrict the intelligence 


/ 


briefing to the particular subj ectc^i^ ^ before the Council, occupying 


ten to fifteen minutes generally^ sometimes with a very intricate topic. 


. ,-d 1 

up to half an hour.,, I think the procedure is working, (Subject to my own 
failings and shortcomings,) It’s working satisfactorily. 

Question: ^We have several questions, Mr. Dulles, about reorganization. 

One says, I've been with QRR two years and it has had two or three re- ^ 


organizations. Are you satisfied with the present structure throughout 
the Agency or do you contemplate more reorganization?” 

Answer: I do not contemplate any more reorganization at the moment. I think 
it is wise to work -with what we have, with the organization we have, and 
give it a chance and only reorganize as we see particular needs. I do 


find that in certain areas some of the key men are overworked, particularly 
with the added work that we’ve had to take over because of the activities 


of the NSC Planning Board, the Psychological Strategy Board and its pro- 


posed successor# and jbhat may require certain added personnel on the 


A 


top echelon. Apart from that I have no plans for reorganization. 


mi 
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Question: What, in your estimation, would happen to our Agency in time 
of total war? 

Answer: It would probably grow, we’d have new problems, and in areas of 
military operations there would come into effect a new relationship be- 


tween the Agency and the American Commander-in— Chief in the field. That 


has all been worked out in a satisfactory way which would protect the 
integrity of the organization but at the same time adapt it to war con- 
ditions in the field. 

Question: We have read much about the possibility of the establishment 
of a joint committee on Central Intelligence something akin to the "joint 
(committee on Atomic Energy. Do you believe Congress will set up such 
a committee and what do you think of the idea? (. t A ,.t. uuJ 

Answer: I rarely speculate as to what the Congress, (in its wisdom^ will 
do, and I think it is probably unwise to do so. This is a matter, how- 
ever, which I have discussed with certain of the leaders in Congress^ and 
propose to discuss it further when Congress reassembles, presumably^ 
next January. At the present time the practical situation is that we 
report on matters of concern to the Congress^ to the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate and the House, and on matters relating to the 
budget, to the Appropriations Committees. Those arrangements are working 
satisfactorily and I would assume that they would continue. The problem 
of a new committee has, I think, been raised and will be studied, -of 
course, in order possibly to protect the agency from being responsible 
to report to a multiplicity of committees. That, of course, would be 
helpful. I am not clear in my mind, however, that a committee of the 
size now proposed would be the most effective way of doing it, but this 
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question will be approached with an open mind by us here and, I believe, 
from my talks with the members of the Congress, also by the members of 





the Congress* 

Questions Does CIA. suggest policy? 

Answer: I've tried to keep the Agency out of getting-into" policy. If we 

CL. 

espouse the- policy, the tendency would be to shape our intelligence to 
fit the policy. In my briefings I always keep out of policy. I’ve had 
this situation arise, though, at the National Security Council , where 
I present some situation that is critical, where something should be done, 
there is quite a tendency around the Board to say, "Well, what should 
you do about itj what would vou do about it?" Well, then I refer to 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, whoever it may be, 
pass the buck to him — very possibly because I haven’t got the answer 
myself. 

Question :/ We have certain questions here from the distaff side of the 
organization.^ In answer to a question posed at the last Orientation 
Program regarding discrimination against women, has anything been donej 
and another question, has the Inspector General made a report on alleged 
discrimination against women? ^fejafo^bhe Inspector General has, through 
the top Career Service Board, already made an official pronouncement 
that there shall be no discrimination against women in the Agency. < lontt- 


that so, sir? 

Answer: That is correct and, also, we had a meeting a little while ago 
with a selected — I didn’t go into the question exactly how the group 
was selected — but with a selected group representing the distaff side. 
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and we sat-down, Kirkpatrick and Ij and went into «£! 
glad to find that -theredid not seem to be e n th e part of that particular 
representation— there were about a dozen. of fifteen ladies^ sitting around 
the table-^tbey did not seem to feel that there was discrimination. If 
there is any evidence of discrimination I want it brought out^ brought 
to Mr. Kirkpatrick's attention and to mine. We are looking into that 
problem because I am not clear in my own mind that we have taken full 

advantage of the capabilities, very especially in this field of the dis~ 

A 

taff side of the organization. I'm going to work on that some more. 
Question: We still hear it said that because of your previous associations, 
Mr. Dulles, with OSS, you will emphasize the clandestine activities at 

the expense of overt* basic research. Is there anything to this? 

\ 

Answer: I think you will have to ask the deputies that work on that side, 

really. It is perfectly true that I have a very deep interest in the 

A. 

clandestine side of the workj but recognizing that I have that, I have 
tried to compensate for it by keeping my fingers out of that work much 
more than I should like to do. And I have, I believe, been devoting 
half of ray time to the intelligence production side — the overt side — 
of the work. 

Question: This is a specific part of that element of CIA which you have 

endorsed already — the Career Program. Do you think it's a good idea 

to have rotation between overseas intelligence officers and those from 

the Washington offices— ORR, OCI, etc.? 

Answer: Yes, I do, and I think it is a very useful thing for those in ORR, 

OCI, OSI, and so forth, to have periods of duty on the covert side and 

then have duty in the field, and that is being done. Of course, there 

are certain stations, particularly! I and others where 
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there are representatives of the overt offices already ^and quite a large 

number so that it does not necessarily mean that to go into the overt 

A 

offices precludes or excludes the possibility of working in the foreign 
field. / 

Question i This puts you on the spot about the fact that you made a state- 
- ment of too mudh paper work at the last Orientation Program; are you 

still trying to 'eliminate paper work? . # 

\ /' £ 

Answer: Correct, ithi^k the memoranda are too long ^telegrams are generally 
too long. If we’ going to cut down on personnel, we've got to send 
fewer telegrams and \ay what we mean clearly and more concisely and on 
one page^^f possible. 

-7 Question: Is the possible transfer of the PM, the Paramilitary function, 
to the Department of Defense still under consideration? 

Answer : No. There is some consideration being given to the transfer of 
one very limited activist segment of that where we really get out of 
the PM field into what is more nearly the functions of Defense, but that 
will not involve, in any way, a turnover of that whole function. That 


is rightfully, and under NSC directives a part of the function of this 
Agency. But that is being done at urgent request of CIA and is not being 
wrenched from us. I would like to turn it over and have tried for about 
a year to turn over this one particular small segment of work in this field. 


;iVnfUAL 
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There is something a little unusual about this particular gathering 
which may have escaped your immediate attention. Gathered here in this 
auditorium today are members of the Agency representing all its parts as 
well as members of some of our cooperating agencies in the intelligence 
community, I say this is unusual because in your career with this Agency 
you will seldom have the opportunity of sitting down in one body with 
fellow CIA workers from the whole operation. If you will look at the 
people on your right and on your left, I will lay odds you will see faces 
that you will not see again during your entire experience with us. Now 
this is an unfortunate thing in a way, because it means that as an Agency, 
we can not always enjoy that comradeship which comes from continuous contact 
and interchange within a group, the size of this one. We are in fact 
compartmented, and however unfortunate it may be, this is inevitable in 
an essentially covert organization. There are two reasons for this, the 
latter of which particularly applies to Central Intelligence.^ The first 
is the very understandable reason of efficiency. In any extensive and 
complex process like making automobiles, running a railroad or a univer- 
sity, governing a great commonwealth, or producing intelligence, efficiency 
demands a division of labor. We produce so much that we must have many 
people on the job. It is far more efficient to have each person become 
a specialist so that he does those things he is best capable of doing in 
order to make his contribution to the whole. Now the development of this 
concept of division of labor is one of the most important contributions 
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which the American genius has given to the world of industry. It is equally 
applicable to the field of government and thus ^ CIA.tets*. We find our- 
selves organized into offices, divisions, branches, and desks so that we 
can properly take advantage of this division of labor. Unfortunately, 
this means that the individual who works on one small aspect of a piece 
of intelligence seldom gets to see the whole picture, and more than that, 
he seldom comes into contact with 40* others who contribute to the same 
piece of intelligence. This kind of compartments tion, although it keeps us 
apart and keeps us from seeing things whole, also helps us to operate 
efficiently. 

There is another and a special reason why we are compartmented in 
this Agency. That is the reason of security. You have all had or will 
have security indoctrinations which stress the need to know. As CIA has 
grown, it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain the sort of security 
upon which successful intelligence depends. I mean by that, immunity from 
having our secrets known, not only abroad but also across the hall in an 
adjacent office. For security reasons, we allow an individual to know 


only those portions of our business which he needs to know in order to do 


his job effectively. Inevitably this means that we have Booago a wsonoo B- 
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between the different parts of our Agency, sec u re d 1 dofons ee which again 

r. 


are a part of compartmentation . r Now both efficient division of labor 
and the maintenance/ of security are important and useful devices. But 
they can be dangerous to the ultimate attainment of our objectives if they 
are abused because of exclusiveness, jealousy, false pride, or thoughtless- 
ness. Then, instead of resulting in boundary lines dictated by considera- 
tions of efficiency and security, there will be barriers hampering the 
speedy and effective production of intelligence. The only counter-measure 
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that I know which can overcome the inherent disadvantages of compartmen ' 
tion is coordination. 

Now, coordination is a term of which you may have already heard a great 
deal in your experience in government and you will hear a great deal more 
of it as time goes on. My definition of it means simply taking into account 
the responsibilities and the capabilities of all those involved in any 
particular decision, operation, or piece of intelligence production. This 
has almost come to be a dogma in the intelligence community. You know, for 
instance, that the intelligence which CIA produces is the product not alone 
of its own efforts but also of the efforts of intelligence operations in 
other departments and agencies of the government. After some experience 
in intelligence before coming to CIA, and as Director of the Joint Staff, 

I have become convinced that there is no danger of over- emphasizing coordi- 
nation. Rather we have got to stress it even more than in the past in 
order to achieve an effectively functioning intelligence community. This 
would be a community in which the resources of the whole could be geared 
through a process of coordination to satisfy the highest demands of policy 
for sound intelligence^ I -don't mean thalr we must breakdown the boundaries 
which efficiency and security have erected between our agencies. - F o r 

example, air-order of battle certainly is not a CIA field of erfffeavOB.^ If 

U* 

coordination is important in A intelligence community at large, it is equally 
important in the specific part of an intelligence community in which you 
are engaged. In my experience I have seen too many instances where bureau- 
cratic subdivisions and false conceptions of security have had the effect of 
hampering the smooth operation of the activity, and I am determined that as 
rapidly as these come to light here, they will be eliminated. Without in 
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any sense overlooking the importance of either the efficient organization 
of a complex operation like ours or the high importance of maintaining 
security between its operational units, I still insist that we keep our 

y 

eye on the ultimate goal of greater and more effective contributions to 
policy makers. After all, that is why we exist, and anything which obstructs 
our attainment of this objective is to be avoided. Where there is a will 
for coordination, it will be rare indeed where a way cannot be found to 
effect coordination and still follow the dictates of sound security. In 
the final analysis there may be specific occasions when complete coordination 
will turn out to be Incompatible with security requirements. But the 
burden of proof will be on the individual bypassing the particular step in 
the coordination process. 

There is one more aspect of coordination upon which I want to say a 
word. That is the development of adequate coordination between what we 
call our customers and ourselves. Our customers, of course, are those whose 
policy and operating decisions demand sound intelligence. It is a self- 
evident fact which can escape no one in the age of commercials that the 
customer’s wants and needs must be known to the producer and the distributor 
if the customer is to be adequately served. The same thing certainly applies 
to the field of intelligence. We must know what the policy makers want, and 
we must try in every way we can to see that this want is adequately met. 

This cannot be done in a vacuum. It can only be done as a result of close 
coordination between our policy makers and our intelligence producers. They 
must be frank with us as to what they need and we must as frankly tell them 
what we can do and what we cannot do. This is a two-way street, but just 
as we must know what the customers want, so also we are obliged in the 
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sound intelligence and that before fundamental decisions are made, recourse 
should be had vi&Cl the intelligence community. I trust we will always 
be ready to come up with a useful answer if not a perfect one. But the 
process is not complete, even then. If custom-built intelligence is to 
be the most useful, the producer of it needs to be called in by the customer 
to sit with him in counsel while that intelligence is being integrated with 
other factors to form a decision. And the fact that the Director of Central 


Intelligence regularly sits as an adviser to the National Security Council 
is a recognition of this need and is thus one of the most encouraging features 
of the current organizations and practices for national security. 
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I*ai very hapoy to welcome you to this Eleventh Orientation Course 
because these courses have come to be very important and, I believe, the most 
interesting part of the experience of Agency personnel and really are a 
vital part of the development of your service in the agency. The cordial 
reception which past classes have given the course, I believe, is the best 
possible compliment to the Director of Training and his staff. I share 
the pride of Colonel Baird and in this course because 


even though I am relatively new in the Agency, I'm a kind of dutch uncle 
to the whole program. You see. Colonel Baird as Director of Training 
reports directly to the Director or to me and, therefore, like a proud 
relative, I bask in the satisfaction which he must feel in the continued 
value and warm reception which the Orientation Courses receive. 

Although my principal purpose in appearing before you today really is 
to introduce the guest speaker, I can't pass up this opportunity before aj 
captive audience to get a little point of my o\m across . l^W^^fiere is 
something a little unusual about this particular gathering which may have 
escaped your immediate attention. Gathered here in this auditorium today 
are members of the Agency representing all its parts as well^. indeed, as 
members of some of our cooperating agencies in the intelligence community. 


6 VI-mX 


I say this is unusual because (you will seldom have yin your career with this 

^ ~ - V - 

Agency^ the opportunity, of sitting down in one body with fellow CIA workers 
from the whole operation. If you will look at the people on your right 
and on your left, you will see faces that •Ir'will lay odds you will not see 


again during your entire experience with us. Now this is an unfortunate 
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thing in a way, because it means that as an agency, we can not always enjoy 

that comrade shin which come3 from continuous contact and interchange 
" 

within a group^-let -us say, - -in- a size of this one. We are in fact 
compartmented, and however unfortunate it may be, this is inevitable in 
an essenti all y covert organization. There are two reasons for this, the 
latter of which particularly applies to Central Intelligence. The first 
is the very understandable reason of efficiency. In any extensive and 
complex process like making automobiles Mp running a railroad or a univer- 
sity governing a great commonweal thy or producing intelligence, efficiency 
demands a division of labor. We produce so much that we must have many 
people on the job. It is far more efficient to have each person become 
a specialist so that he does those things he is best capable of doing in 
order to make his contribution to the whole. Now the development of this 
concept of division of labor is one of the most important contributions 

which the American genius has given to the world of industry. It is equally 

j 1 ' ->J \ 

applicable to the field of government \as our distinguished guest knows/ and 
thus in CIA too. We find ourselves organized into offices, divisions, 
branches, and desks so that we can properly take advantage of this division 
of labor. Unfortunately, this means that the individual who works on one 
small aspect of a piece of intelligence seldom gets to see the whole picture 
and more than that, he seldom comes into contact with the others who con- 
tribute to the same piece of intelligence. This kind of compartmentation, 
although it keeps us apart and keeps us from seeing things whole , also 
helps us to operate efficiently. 

There is another and a special reason why we are compartmented in this 
Agency. That is the reason of security. You have all had or will have 
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security indocrinations which stress the need to know. As CIA has grown, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain the sort of security 
upon which successful intelligence depends. I mean by that, immunity from 
having our secrets known, not only abroad but also across the hall in an 
adjacent office. For security reasons, we allow an individual to know only 
those portions of our business which he needs to know in order to do his job 
effectively. Inevitably this means that we have secured defenses between 
the different parts of our Agency, secured defenses which again are a part 
of eompartmentation. Now both efficient division of labor and the main- 
tenances of security are important and useful devices. But they can be 
\ o 

dangerous Jeff the ultimate attainment of our objectives if they are abused 


because of exclusiveness , &■ jealousy^ or false pride ^or thoughtlessness. 
Then, instead of resulting in boundary lines^ dictated by considerations 
of efficiency and security, there will be barriers hampering the speedy and 

( UJ 

effective production of intelligence. The only counter-measure wfeiek- 1 
know which can overcome the inherent disadvantages of eompartmentation 


is coordination. 

1 (UAv. **- 
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Now, coordination is a term of which you may have^ heard a great deal 
■gQ alr e ady in your experience in government and you will hear a great deal 
more of it as time goes on. My definition of it means simply taking into 
account the responsibilities and the capabilities of all those involved in 
any particular decision, operation, or piece of intelligence production. 
This is almost come to be a dogma in the intelligence community. You know, 
for instance, that the intelligence which CIA produces is the product not 
alone of its own efforts but also of the efforts of intelligence operations 
in other departments and agencies of the government. After some experience 
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in intelligence before coming to CIA. and as Director of the Joint Staff, I 
have become convinced that there is no danger of over emphasizing coordi- 
nation. Rather we have got to stress it even more than in the past in order 
to achieve an effectively functioning intelligence community. This would 
be pad in which the resources of the whole community -can be geared through 


a process of coordination to satisfy the highest demands of policy for 

sound intelligence. I don«t mean that we must break down the boundaries 

, -| err — ‘-r 

which efficiency and security have erected between our agences. -Cer tainly 
air order of battle ^is not a CIA field of endeavor, j I do mean, however, 
that we must live up to "the spirit of coordination at every point so that 
the final output can be along the line . \ If coordination is important in 

'\u 

intelligence community at large, it is equally important in specific part 
of an intelligence community in which you are engaged. In my experience I 
have seen too many instances where bureaucratic subdivisions and false 


conceptions of security have had the effect of hampering the smooth opera- 
tion of the activity, and I am determined that as rapidly as these come 
to light here, they will be eliminated. Without in any sense overlooking 
the importance of either the efficient organization of a complex operation 
like ours or the high importance of maintaining security between its 

operation units, I still insist that we keep our eye on the ultimate goal 

A CJ -4 i e . * .OS 


of greater and more effective contributions to policy makers. That is, 

ft. a ..£ v . 4 . * 4 ^ .-*2 , , 

after al^.^ why we exist, and anything which obstructs our attainment ot 


this objective is to be avoided. Where there is a will for coordination, 


it will be rare indeed where a way cannot be found to effect coordination 


and still follow the dictates of sound security. In the final analysis 
there may be specific occasions when complete coordination will turn out 
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to be incompatible with security requirements. But the burden of proof will 
be on the lone bypassing the particular step in the coordination process. 

i v _ 

There is one .aspect of coordination upon which I want to say a word . 
and- that more, closely involves our distinguished guest speaker this morning. J 
: Xt is the development of adequate coordination between what we call our cus- 
tomers and ourselves. Our customers, of course, are those whose policy and 
operating decisions demand s ound intelligence. It is a self-evident fact 
which can escape no one in the age of commercials that the customer's 
wants and needs must be known to the producer and the distributor if the 
customer is to be adequately served. The same thing certainly applies to 
the field of intelligence. We must know what the policy makers want^and 
we must try in every way we can to see that this want is adequately met. 

This cannot be done in a vacuum. It can only be done as a result of close 
coordination between our policy makers and our intelligence producers. They 
must be frank with us as to what they need and we must as frankly tell them 
what we can do and what we cannot do. This is a two-way street but just as 
ire must know what the customers want, so also we are obliged in the customer's 
interest, of course, to do a little bit of advertising. I mean that we must 
convince the policy makers that sound decisions require sound intelligence 
and that before fundamental decisions are made, recourse should be had with 
the intelligence community .TihiBfe, I trust^r&l always be ready to come up 
with a useful answer if not a perfect one. But the process is not complete, 
even thenflf custom built intelligence is to be the most useful, the pro- 
ducer of it needs to be called in by the customer to sit with him an counsel 
while that intelligence is being integrated with other factors to form a 
decision. One of the most encouraging features; of the^ c^ren^organization 
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and practices for national security |Ts the fact that the Director of Central 

i 

Intelligence regularly sits as an adtisor to -the- National Security Council. 

In inviting our distinguished guest to speak to you today, perhaps we 
had in mind both of the aspects of coordination. On the one hand we hope 
j -that through his remarks and through the continuing contact which he has with 
• our Director, and which his subordinates have with their opposite members in 
‘this Agency, we shall better find the type of intelligence which is the most 
Use to the agency which he heads . At the same time I hope that we are doing 
a little bit of subtle advertising in laying before him in this and other 
; contacts the potentialities which this Agency, and the other elements of the 


intelligence community have for better and more effectively meeting his 
demand for sound intelligence, which is one of the essential ingredients for 


his o\m sound decisions. 

Our speaker is one of the most emminent and broadly experienced admin- 
istrators on the national scene today. Starting his public life at a very 
early age, he has had o. long stand of selfless public service already and 
he is still a young man. Governor of Minnesota at the age of 31, he served 
j his native state in this highest office for 3 terms before resigning to serve 
with equal distinction in the Navy during the war in the Pacific. Adding 
to this record a period of brilliant public service as a delegate to the 


San Francisco conference which established the United Nations and as a lay 


religious leader, our guest could not escape the ceaseless search for persons 
of national political stature, as the presidential nominating conventions of 
1948 and 1952 show. At length, he placed his talents at the service of 
education in accepting the presidency of one of our oldest and most illustrious 
universities. Thence, he was called by President Eisenhower to assume the \ 
directorship of Mutual Security, now expanded in responsibility and renamed 
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the Foreign Operations Administration. Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted 
and honored to welcome to our Eleventh Orientation Course, Governor Harold 
Stassen. 
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8 September 1953 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Special Assistant, Director of Central 
Intelligence 

SUBJECT : Training Bulletins 


1. The records of Mr. Dulles’ and General Cabell’s 
remarks are attached hereto, along with the revised and 
edited versions, in draft form, which are to be issued 
as Training Bulletins Nos. 8 and 9 respectively. 


2. It is requested that the attachments be 
reviewed and, with whatever comments or changes you care 
to make, returned to the Office of Training for publi- 
cation as Training Bulletins. 
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office of training 


TRAINING BULLETIN 
NUMBER 7 
30 June 1953 


SUBJECT: Remarks of Allen W. Dulles 


1. The Director of Central Intelligence, Allen W. Dulles, 
spoke to Agency personnel at the Tenth Agency Orientation Course 
on 8 May 1953. 

2. It is believed that Mr. Dulles’ remarks and his answers to 
questions will be of general interest throughout the Agency and are 
attached hereto for the information and guidance of all concerned. 

3. It is requested' that this document be given as wide circu- 
lation among Agency personnel as Is consistent with its classification. 


MATTHEW BAIRD 
Director of Training 
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jL* 0, CONFIDENTIAL 


OF 

ALLEN W. DULLES 


AT THE 

TENTH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 
8 May 1953 


* # # # * * 


Ladles and Gentlemen, I am deeply touched by your welcome This is the 
first time I have had the honor of addressing you as the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The last time I was here, I was on the verge of it, but 1 had 
not yet been confirmed and taken over my office. As far as I know, I am here 
from now on until they throw me out. I plan to devote the balance of mytime 
to doing what I can to build up the Agency; to build up its espri t ge 
its morale, its effectiveness, and its place in the Government of the United 

States . 


From time to time, I have received oresents from visiting dignitaries, 
very small presents. The other day, I received rather ^unusual one from 
the head of a friendly service. It was a long package which I opened in his 
presence. I was somewhat surprised to find that the present was a boomerang 
I asked him whether he thought I should accept the boomerang as the emblem of 
office. He said, "Oh, this boomerang is all right. It only comes back half 


way. 


, lie S41J.Ua b -O , , , o , „ r tl 

I have adopted the symbol of the "boomerang-only-comes-back-half-vay 

__ v m i < • * ^ m Vn rtli" fill T nO Ufl V 


for the moment. Occasionally I find the boomerang comes back all the way. 
But we’re trying to cut down the number of occasions when that happens. 


In my experience in intelligence work, I have been impressed with two 
primary factors: one is the character of personnel; the other is the training 
that sSch personnel receive. There is no alternative, no substitute for either. 
Intelligence, above all professions, is no assembly-line business. It requires 
unique attributes of mind and character. I hope to do everything possible to 
try to find out, with the help of those working with me, who among you (and I 
hSe it will be practically all of you) have those attributes of mind, ingenu- 
ity, resourcefulness, perseverence, and patience, which are the essence of a 
good intelligence officer. 


One of the hardest things in intelligence work, for Americans particularly, 
is the question of security. I realize many of your problems in explaining 
to outsiders what you do— how in your ordinary social life can yon appear 
tell what you are doing without really doing so?— and I’ve been looking into 
that because I don’t think as yet we’ve handled that properly. I hope to get 
out some other regulations on this subject, as soon as we ve 
ther, because I think there have been a good deal too many rigid rules without 
the flexibility that is necessary to permit you to be natural in your ordinary 
contacts without giving away any of the secrets of your work. In the work 
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did in Switzerland, I found that it was very desirable to have a Perfectly _ 
legitimate and natural story; it was a little bit near the J r ^ h » 
the inauirer off on the wrong scent. If I had tried to pretend th 
doing something totally different from what I was doing, I never would have 

gotten away with it, 

I plan to do everything I can to build up CIA as a career service. H 
is not easy but it is possible. We’ve already made real strides in that di- 
rection. Intelligence is a kind of career in which satisfaction has to co “® 
largely from the work itself. But I can assure you that in the long run, th 
ia the^greatest satisfaction one gets out of any career. It s not the ephem- 
eral self-advertisement that one may get. 

We are working now in the most difficult era that intelligence has ever 
known. It was child’s play to get intelligence during the war compared to 
getting intelligence today from behind the Iron Curtain. There are new - 
Acuities because some of the most important targets are in the scientific 
and technical fields, which makes it harder and harder for the ordinary indi- 
vidual to be able to operate. But that difficulty is, and must remain, 
challenge to us all. 

I can assure you that intelligence in this government has come of age; 
it has found its position; its importance is recognized; it is being supported. 
Each^eTl £ve P the intelligence briefing for the National Security Council; 
that privilege, which I exercise to some extent on behalf of the intelligence 

the importance which the highest officials ° f 
place on the intelligence phase of their work. Policy cannot be established 
firmly unless it is established on the basis of fact. 

Finally, I want to say that, as your Director, I propose to see that the 
rights of the individual employee are protected and I shall see to it as a 
high privilege and a high duty. 

I was told that really what you wanted today was to fire some questions 
at me I'll do my best to answer all your questions, but if any of them re 
nct“Uerabl“ 7 . 1*11 sec that they are referred tc cur very able Inspector 
General for study and later answer. 

Question: How do you evaluate the present intelligence support that we are 
giving to the National Security Council? Is it as good as you would lik 

to have it? 

Answer: If we are ever satisfied with our intelligence coverage, then some- 
thing is wrong. One never has all the facts; all one can do is approximate 
I won’t say tLt I am wholly satisfied, because if I were satisfied, then 
I would not be urging on to even greater efforts those who are furnishing 
the information. No, I'm not wholly satisfied, but I feel that, given our 
capabilities, we are giving the National Security Council a good coverage 
of fact on the basis of which to firm up policy. 
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Quo Ion* In view of the fact that most well-known Republicans are known for 
their * rather conservative viewpoints relative to world affairs, in 7°*r 
opinion will these conservative leanings have any effect upon our estimating 

function? 

Answer: If we allow ourselves to be influenced in our estimating by political 
or other considerations such as right-wing or ieft-wing tendencies, then 
we are failing in our work. Politics plays no role in this Agency. Any 
body that wants to get into politics actively or to have ^political 
activity, had better leave, right away quick, because Ivon t 
that j I won't allow myself to do it; I won't allow anybody else to do it 
while in the Agency. Obviously, you can exercise your righttovote,but 
I don’t want politics coming into this Agency. We're going to keep this 
Agency out of politics, as far as I'm concerned, and we re going to keep 
politics out of our estimating. 

Question: The CIA organization is functional, but 90* of our problem *™ 
regional and deal 5th capabilities or intentions of particular countries. 
Wouldn’t we, therefore, be better off with a regional set-up so that we 
could go to one place for the answer to the average question instead of 
going to half a dozen functional places at the present time 


Answer: Well, I don't think one has to go to half a dozen, 
that I go to two places. Let’s take a question like[ 

. . i — “ — t r +V10+. la fin tt* vine 1 on 


I do often find 

I want to get 25X1 


places. jjeu-B i/nim ■ . 

ideas I 1 from the fellow that is carrying on the operations in that 

area collecting intelligence from that area, and then I also want to get, 
afa’ch^ on bL, the vSvs of the person who is f^-I>orts and 
looking at the problem in the broad perspective I find th&t: if £ get 
those two angles on the subject, I am pretty well advised sstowhatthe 
situation is Now I realize that there are many elements that feed up to 
each of those two individuals, let us say, in his own side of theshop 
I don't think you could wisely put those two sides of the shop together, 
because the operational fellow tends to have an operational view of ^ h J-J gs » 
and it’s well to temper that with the view of the person wno looks at it 
from the broad historical and research angle. 

Question: Would you say that the Central Intelligence Im- 

manent governmental function, even if the USSR has a modified change 
heart and begins to behave itself? 

Answer: I think the CIA is here to stay. I don't think there's any sl ight 
doubt on that point. I've had a great deal of contact during : t Sj e t 
few weeks with the Congress and every once in a while we get a bit of 
criticism here and there, but I have never run into anybody in Congress 
who indicates that the CIA ought to be abolished or done away with or radi- 
cally changed. Now, we’ve drawn up a lot of estimates with regard 
Sace offensive of the Soviet leaders. In all of them, we have gone back 
Cthe words of Lenin, repeated many times by Stalin, that while changes 
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of tactics and strategic retreats are permissible, just as permissible as 
advances, the basic policy remains. I don’t ^herefor^ you n 

expect, much as we might like it, that this peace offensive will change 
in any way the workload of this Agency, or itB importance. 

Question: Do you contemplate any new organizational changes in the Agency? 

Answer: I do not for the immediate future. We’ve gone through a lot of or- 
ganizational changes. Those were very largely patterned on a rep ort that 

three of us prepared and submitted several years ago, the Jacksoni — I 

leport, Sat «. adopted by the NSC. By and large, the 
tions of that report are carried out in the present organization and I think 
the thing to do now is to go ahead with the organization that we have and 
let time tell us whether any further changes or adjustments are necessary. 

Question: Is there a movement afoot at the present time, as the press indi- 
cates, to sever overt functions from covert functions in CIA/ 

Answer: I do not believe that that is at all likely. You have probably read 
in the press about the President’s Committee on Inf ormational Activities , 

I believe it is called— somewhat of a cover name, because that Committee, 
presided over by Mr. William Jackson, will also deal with the rela-bioris^p 
£ government of our own activities. We have been in very close touch with 
that Committee throughout its work. Our representatives have appeared be- 
fore it. And I would doubt that its report would effect any substantial 
organizational changes in so far as the relationship of overt and covert 
intelligence is concerned in our Agency. 

Question: Do you feel that in the long run the PM type of operation belongs 
in an agency like this? 

Answer: It is my view that this government cannot effectively carry on covert 
Rations through two different agenda* with different f or 

hard enough to get one covert apparatus organized and functioning in the fo 
Sgn field. If we had two trying to do it, I think that it would be extremely 
difficult. The British had this same problem before them when, during the 
war, they had their covert operations in two different baskets, an J 
found that wisdom dictated that they be put together. I m inclined to think 
that our covert operations should remain under one leadership and that it 
would be very difficult to separate secret intelligence from secret, covert 
one rations On the other hand, I do believe that there are certain para- 
military activities which may reach a volume and scope that they belong rather 
in the Pentagon than with us, and that is a problem which is now ’under con- 
sideration. 

Question: Would you please comment upon a recent editorial in the public press 
which implied that CIA’s clandestine activities imperiled the orderly develop- 
ment of the U.S. foreign policy? 
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Answers I don't agree with the editorial. I think I know the one you refer 
to. We have quite a problem in dealing with the press. It’s more or less 
ray policy to take it in my stride, not to get too excited about it. We're 
going to be attacked from time to time. If we start to answer attacks di- 
rectly, even false attacks, I think we'll get ourselves into a lot of 
trouble. If we answer the false attacks and don’t answer the other attacks, 
then we might be deemed to be confirming certain allegations made about us. 

I believe in maintaining very friendly relations with the press. I think I 
have very good relations personally with a large number of people of the 
press, but I don't propose to get into any newspaper controversies. 

Question: In these days of economy, do you feel that CIA could stand a reduc- 
tion in force without a marked decrease in efficiency? 

Answer: In certain areas, yes. I'd like to see us somewhat smaller than we 
are today. But I don't think that we can do much on that immediately. I 
think as we all get more professional, we can possibly reduce our numbers. 

I’m a great believer in small, efficient, well-knit organizations where we 
don't have too much paper work and where we can put our minds to doing the 
essential thing that is to be done. 

Question: When do we get a new building? 

Answer: That's on the very top of the basket. I have canvassed the situation 
in the Bureau of the Budget; I have canvassed the situation among the Con- 
gressional leaders. I find everyone sympathetic, but the question is, what 
to do. There are two possibilities: one Is to find an existing building 
from which we could oust the present occupants on the theory of the higher 
sensitivity of our work, and the other is to get the authority and money to 
build a new building. We're working along both of those lines, and it is 
the highest priority that I have, because I realize the conditions under which 

you work. 

Question: Is the abundance of military oersonnel necessary in a civilian or- 
ganization? 

Answer: The percentage of military personnel with us is relatively low, about 
10$. I consider them an extremely valuable and indispensible addition to 
our staff. We have some of the ablest men in the armed services working for 
0( - Y , A us and with us. And I wouldn’t change that in any respect. We have very 

re.cmrmRl M] ities to the armed services in the field of intelligence. 


don't think we have too many. The percentage is about right, i tnirnc xne 
caliber is very high. 

Question: (l) Why are women hired at a lower grade than men? (2) Do you 

think that women are given sufficient recognition in the Central Intelligence 
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Agency? (3) And as the new Director of CIA, are you going to do something 
about the professional discrimination against women? 

Answer: That first question I’ll refer to the Inspector General for a report 
as to whether the facts are true. As to the second question I am inclined 
to think that they are not. And the third one: If it exists, I shall. 

I’ll give that to the Inspector General too, and get a report on it. m 
serious about this. I think women have a very high place in this work, and 
if there is discrimination, we’re going to see that it’s stopped. 

Question: You stated upon becoming the Director of Central Intelligence^ that 
you’d make every effort to meet as many employees as possible on the work- 
ing level.” How successful have you been? 

Answer: I haven’t been very successful so far, but I’m going to be. As you 
know, there was quite a long while before General Cabell came on board and 
took over as Deputy. Then with the change of administration there was a 
tremendous amount of briefing to do. The new officials of government had 
to be briefed about our activities. The new work of the National Security 
Council, which is very important, takes a vast amount of time— far more time 
than it did in the past— because of the briefing that I referred to and be- 
cause of certain new activities of the National Security Council. So that 
during the last two or three months, I can assure you that I’ve been pretty 
busy. Now General Cabell is on board and I think we’re getting the adminis- 
trative organization working more smoothly and I can assure you that before 
the temperature gets to 110 in your buildings I’m going to visit them. Try 
to keep the temperature down. 
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1 June 1953 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Special Assistant to the Director of Central 
Intelligence 

SUBJECT : Remarks of Allen W. Dulles at the Tenth Agency 

Orientation Course 


1 The verbatim record of Mr. Dulles’ remarks and his ans- 
wers to questions at the Tenth Agency Orientation Course on 8 May 
1953 (Attachment #l), and the revised version (Attachment # 2 ), In 
draft form, for issuance as a Training Bulletin, are attached. 


2. The revised version has been edited and the questions and 
answers organized in logical sequence. 


3. It is requested that Attachment #2 be reviewed and, with 
whatever comments or changes you care to make, returned to the Of. 
fice of Training for publication as a Training Bulletin. 


FOR THE DIRECTOR 


OF TRAINING 


Chief, Plans & Policy staff 
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ladies and Gentlemen, I am deeply touched by your welcome. This is the 
first time I have had the honor of addressing you as the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The last time I was here, I was on the verge of it, but I had 


not yet been confirmed and taken over my offioe. As far as I know, I am 
here from now on until they throw me out. I plan to devote the balance of 
time that. I -tome to doing what 1 can to build up the Agency; f build up 
its earyrlt & corns , its morale, its effectiveness, and its place in the 


Government of t he United States . 

( I'hav^ ^om^blme to time ^received presents from visiting dignitaries, 
very small presents. The other day, I received rather an unusual one from 
the head of a friendly service. It was a long package which I opened in his 
presence. I was somewhat surprised to find that the present was a boomerang 
I asked him whether he thought I should accept the boomerang as the emblem 
of office. He said, "Oh, this boomer^jg is all right. It only comes back 

half way." I have adopted the^"boomerang-only-comes-back-half-way" for the 


moment. Occasionally I find the boomera n g comes back all the way. Btt 
we're trying to cut down the number of occasions when that happens. 

In my experience in intelligence work, I have been impressed with the* 
faot . h-t twc'^Sr ^gto^ ' one is the cherecter cf personnel* 
the other is the training that such personnel receive. There is no alterna- 
tive* there-4* no substitute for either. Intelligence, above all profes- 
sions, is no assembly-line business. It requires unique attributes of mind 
and character. I hope to do everything possible to try to find out, with 
the help of those working with me, these anong you ? (and I hope it will be 
practically all of you| wh^ have those attributes of mind, ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, perseverence, and patience, which are the essence of a good 

intelligence officer. 
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One of the hardest things in intelligence work, for Americans particu- 


larly, is the question of security. I realize many of your problems in ex- 
plaining what you do — how in your ordinary social life can you tell what you 
are doing without really t e lling what you are dm.-ttg*’ — and I've been looking 


into that because I don't think as yet we've handled that properly. I hope 
to get out some fugtfeer regulations on this subject, as soon as we've ex- 


plored it further, because I think there has been a good deal too «aehrvuuo.y 
rigid regulati-ea without the flexibility that is necessary to permit you^ 


(in your ordinary contacts) to be natural without giving away any of the se- 
crets of your work. In the work IJdid in Switzerland, I found that it was 


very desirable to have a perfectly legitimate and natural story; it was a 
little bit near the truth, but it put the inquirer off on the wrong scent, r 
If I had tiled to preteaad that I was doing something totally different from 
what I was doing, I never would have gotten away with it. 

I plan to do everything I can to build ^fclA^^) as a career service. It 
is not easy, but it is possible. We've already made real strides in that di- 
recton, Intelligence is a kind of career in which satisfaction has to come 
largely from the work itself. But I can assure you that in the long run, 
that is the greatest satisfaction one gets out of any career. It’s not the 
ephemeral^a^vertisement that one may getf"J*We are working now in the most dif- 
ficult era that intelligence has ever known. It was child's play to get in- 
telligence during the war compared to getting intelligence today from behind 
the Iron Curtain. There are new difficulties because some of the most Im- 


portant targets are in the scientific and technical fields, which It 




\OSVf 

harder and harder for the - n e wwal and usuai ■ individual to be able t© operate . 
But that difficulty is, and must remain, a challenge to us all. 
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I thiak I can assure you that intelligence in this government has , - 

come of age; it has found its position; its importance is recognized j Each 
week, I give the intelligence briefing for the National Security Council; 
that privilege, which I exercise to some extent on behalf of the intelli- 
gence community, indicates the importance which the highest officials of 
government place on the intelligence phase of their work. Policy cannot be 
established firmly unless it is established on the basis of fact. 

-Aadr ^.nally, I want to say that, as your Director, I propose to see 

that the iudi rldual rights of the individual employee are protected and I 

s«e ^ It 

shall •d Q j bta a t aB a high privilege and a high duty, ffh a nk yea very muah. 

I was told that really what you wanted today was to fire some questions 
at me. I'll do my best to answer all your questions, but if any of them are 
not answerable, I shall see that they are referred to our ew very able In- 
spector General for later answer. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
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QUESTION: How do you evaluate the present intelligence support 
that we are giving to the National Security Council'? Is it as 
good as you would like to have it? 

ANSWER: If we are ever satisfied with our intelligence coverage, 
then something is wrong. One never has all the facts; all one 
can do is approximate. I won't say that I am wholly satisfied, 
because if I were satisfied, then I would not be urging orn those 
who are furnishing the information € even greater effort^ No, 

I'm not wholly satisfied, but I feel that, given our capabilities, 
we are giving the National Security Council a good coverage of fact 
on the basis of which tfc firm up policy. 
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QUESTION: In view of the fact that most well-known Republicans are 
known for their rather conservative viewpoints relative to world 
affairs, in your opinion will these conservative leanings have any 
effect uoon our estimating function? 

ANSWER: If we allow ourselves to be Influence ^- politica l or other 
considerations such as right-wing or left-wing tendencies^T^ es- 


■ttmatlngjttien we are foiling in our work. Politics plays no role 


in this Agency. Anybody that wants to get into politics actively 


or to have any political activity .^tetter leave, right away quick, 
because I won't tolerate that; I won't allow myself to do it; I 


won't allow anybody else to do it while m the Agency. Ob- 

viously, you can exercise your right to vote, but I don't want noli, 
tics coming into this Agency. We're going to keep this Agency out 
of politics, as far as I'm concerned, and we're going to keep poli- 


tics out of our estimating. 
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QUESTION: The CIA organization is functional, but 90$ of our prob- 
lems are regional and deal with capabilities or intentions of particular 
countries. Wouldn't we, therefore, be better off with a regional 
set-up so that we would go to one place for the answer to the average 
question instead of going to half a d&zen functional places at the 
present time? 

ANSWER: Well, I don't think one has to go to ^ half a dozen. 1 do 
often/find that I go to two places* t hat ioy I'll- want to 
ldeas - »»h« wfc" I of -- t h e op e ra t ii onal fellow , Let's take a question like 


of the person who is studying reports^ and looking at in the broad 
perspective. I find that if 1 g et those two angles on the subject, 

I am pretty well advised as to what the situation is, Now I realize 
that there are many elements that feed up to - hyth of those two indi- 




viduals, let us say, in i&ett »-»oopogt a. v e . sldej of the shop. 
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^o&d -giant i I don't think you could wisely put those ^together, 


OkXV 




because the operational fellow tends to have .■e a » view of things 


l e aking i - t fr o m ep cr atior rs^ and its well to temper that with 


the view of the person that looks at it from the le»g* broad his- 
torical and research angle. 
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QUESTION: Would you say that the Central Intelligence Agency will 
be a permanent governmental function, even if the USSR has a modi- 
fied change of heart and begins to behave itself? 


ANSWER: I think the CIA is here to stay. I don't think there's 
any slight doubt on that point. I've had a great deal of contact 
during these last few weeks with the Congress and every once in a 
while we get a bit of criticism here and there, but I have never 
run into anybody in Congress who indicates that the CIA ought to 
be abolished or done away with or radically changed. Now, we've 
drawn un a lot of estimates with regard to the peace offensive of 
the Soviet leaders. In all of them, we have gone back to the words 


of Lenin, repeated many times by Stalin, that while changes of tae- 
tics* strategic retreats are permissible, just as permissible im frfcn t 


+ as advances, the basic policy "Wio -ILwaitLin remains^-assd I 


don't think, therefore, you need expect, much as we might like it, 


that this peace offensive will change in any way the workload of 


this Agency, or its importance. 
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QUESTION: Do you contemplate any new organizational changes in 
the Agency? 

ANSWER: I do not for the immediate fu/ture. We've gone through 
a lot of organizational changes. Those changes were very largely 


patterned on a report that three of us prepared and submitted sev- 


eral years ago, the Jackson)r( 


i Dulles report, that was 


adopted by the NSC. By and large, the recommendations of that re- 


port are carried out in the present organization and I think the 


thing to do now is to go ahead with the organization that we have 


and let time tell us whether any further changes or adjustments 


are necessary. 
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QUESTION: Is there a movement afoot at the present time, as the 
press indicates, to sever evert functions from covert functions 
in CIA? 

ANSWER: I do not believe that that is at all likely. You have 
probably read in the press about the President’s Committee on In- 
formational Activities, I believe it is called^, somewhat of a cover 
name,, because that Committee, presided over by Mr. William Jackson, 
will also deal with the relationship in government of our own ac- 
tivities. We have been in very close touch with that Committee 
throughout its work. Our representatives have appeared before it. 
And I would doubt that its report would effect any substantial or- 
ganizational changes in so far as the relationship of overt and 
covert intelligence is concerned in our Agency, 
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QUESTION: Do you feel that in the long run the PM type of Opera- 
tion belongs in an agency like this? 

ANSWER: It is my view that this government cannot effectively carry 
on covert operations through two different agencies with different 
controls. It is hard enough to get one covert apparatus organized 
and functioning in the foreign field. If we had two drying to do it, 
I think that it would be extremely difficult. The British had this 
same problem before them when, during the war, they had their covert 
operations in two different baskets, and they found that wisdom dic- 
tated that they be put together. I’m inclined to think that our 
operations - ouvort opers-ti ana— should remain under one leadership 
and that it would be very difficult to separate secret intelligence 
from secret, covert operations. On the other hand, I do believe that 
there are certain para-military activities which may reach a volume 
and scope that they belong rather in the Pentagon than with us, and 

that is a problem which is now under consideration. 
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QUESTION: Would you please comment upon a recent editorial in the 
public press which implied that CIA's clandestine activities im- 
the orderly develooment of the U.S. foreign policy? 

ANSWER: I don't agree with the editorial* I think I know the 
one you refer to. We have quite a oroblem in dealing with the 
press. It's more or less my policy to take it in my stride, not 
to get too excited about it. We're going to be attacked from time 
to time. If we start to answer attacks^, directly , even false attacks, 
I think we'll get ourselves into a lot of trouble. If we answer the 
false attacks and don't answer the other attacks, then we might be 


deemed to be confirming certain allegations made about us. I be- 
lieve in maintaining very friendly relations with the press. I 


think I have very good relations personally with a large number of 
people^ but I don't propose to get into any newspaper controversies. 
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QUESTION: In these days of economy, do you feel that CIA 
could stand a reduction in force without a marked decrease 
in efficiency? 

ANSWER: In certain areas, yes. I'd like to see us somewhat 
smaller than we are today. But I don't think that we can do 
much on that immediately. I think as we all get more profes- 
sional, we can possibly reduce our numbers. I'm a great be- 
liever in small, efficient, well-knit organizations where we 
don't have too much paper work and where we can put our minds 
to doing the essential thing that is to be done. Qpe^»f--bhe 
troub les-itt -intelligence today is we have almost too many re- 
^jBprte,-aha^W-don ' ^concentra te on the essen tlal jaleiaents. ^ 
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QUESTION: When do we get a new building? 

ANSWER: That's on the very top of the basket. I have canvassed the 
situation in the Bureau of the Budget; I have canvassed the situ- 
ation among the Congressional leaders^ I find everyone syuroathetic, 
but the question is, what to do. There are two possibilities: one 
is to find an existing building from which we could oust the present 
occupants on the theory of the higher sensitivity of our work, and 
the other is to get the authority and money to build a new building. 
We're working along both of those lines, and it is the highest pri- 
ority that I have, because I realize the conditions under which we you 
work. 
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QUESTION: Is the abundance of military personnel necessary in a 


civilian organization? 

ANSWER: percentage of military personnel with us is 

relatively low, about 10%. I consider them an extremely valuable 
and indispensible addition to our staff. We have some of the ablest 


men in 


the armed services working for us and with us. And I wouldn t 


change that in any respect. We have very important responsibilities^ 


m 


the field of intel] igence (to the Armed Services} Take the situa- 


iob. No, I don't think we have too many. The percentage is about 
right. I think the caliber is very high. 
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QUESTION: (l) Why are women hired at a lower grade than men? 

(2) Do you think that women are giv$n sufficient recognition 


in the Central Intelligence^ Agency? (3) And as the new Direc- 


tor of CIA, are you going to do something about the professional 


discrimination against women^ 


ANSWER: 


That first question^ I'll refer to the Insoector General 


L An 


for a report as to whether the facts are true, 

p) -the second question^ I am inclined to think that they 
are not. And the third one; ""if it exists, I shall. I'll give that 
to the Inspector General too, and get a report on it. I'm serious 
about this. I think women have a very high place in this work, and 


if there is discrimination, we're going to see that it's stopped. 
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QUESTION : You stated upon becoming the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence that you'd make every effort to meet as many employees as 
possible on the "working level." How successful have you been? 

ANSWER: I haven't been very successful so far, but I'm going to 
be. As you know, there was quite a long while before General CabsJ&Sfc 
came on board and took over as Deputy. Then with the change of ad- 
ministration there was a tremendous amount of briefing to do. ihe 
new officials of government had to be briefed about our activities. 

The new work of the National Security Council, which is very important, 
takes a vast amount of time — far more time than it did in the past — 
because of the briefing that I referred to and because of certain 
new activities of the National Security Council. So that during the 
last two or three months, I can assure you that I've been pretty 
busy. Now General Cab§ll is on board and I think we're getting the 
administrative organization working more smoothly and I can assure 
you that before the temperature gets to 110 in your buildings I'm 
voing to visit them. Try to keep the temperature down. 
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PCI* s MESSAGE at the TENTH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 8 May 1953 
Mr, Allen Dulles 

ladles and Gentlemen, I as de*,ly touched ly jour welcome. i» the flrst 


time I h&ve had the honor of addressing. 


Intelligence. The last tin* eh* I was here, lUwmu ' A was «“ *“* 

verge of it, but I had not yet been confirmed and taken over ay office. As far as 
I know, I am here from now on until they throw me out. I plan to devote the balance 
of the time that I have to doing what I can to build up the Agency; build up its 
mmr tt Oft corps, its morale, its effectiveness, and its place in the Government of the 

Uhited States. 

I havet-received \ from ti me to tim e) (I have to be a little eereful about it) 
presents from visiting dignitaries, very small presents* n*wi -#e other day I received 
0 rather^usual one from the head of a friendly service. It was a long package 


as the Director of Central 
r mos tbs aafrV I was on the 


I opened in l£e presence,, 


was visiting 


to f in d that the present 


I was somewhat surprised 
whether 

was a boomerang. I asked big/ tt he thought 


25X1 A 


the 

I should accept tho boomerang a. to smblm of office, Much-tamr 

-to-htoH"*** " Ch < thl8 « « ■ M' -u rtl si g ht .h i o~ boomerang i£r all ri#. *+ 

lLL , — only o^eiback half way." So I have adopted the "boomerang only comes 

back half va$* for the moment* tha=®»«Br0U^ dstfr=£?3d sse_14_^se&'tise -iaJJjsd 
Occasionally I find txa the boomerangs come back all the way. But, we*re trying to 

cut down the number of occasions when that happens. 

T vt s d |y*i | that really what you wanted today was to fire some 

questions at me,w*, t h « refore « I ’“ t0 redU0S W totmauetarj renarks to a eery 

tm points. I don't «p*et that I vlll be able to answer all your questions, tot ue 

bars a very able Inspector General, and If any of the questions are not answerable, 

I rfMll see that they are referred to him for later answer. 1 My adopt the British 

tiie right 

Parliamentary rtl. of having to *rtto to refanrto questions for later answer, but 
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1*11 do isj tost to answer what you hav«. 

In my experience in intelligence Xit parted 

1 1 haV ® h *° n ljnpres8 ® d With 
the fact that two are primary* Ona is the character of the personnel,- the 

i s the training that l£«fc personnel receive*. Ihere is no alternative; there 
ie no substitute for^& Intelligence, above all professions, is no assembly-line 
business. It requires unique attributes of mind and character. I hope, 

to do everytMng possible to try to find out, with the help of 

those working with me. those among you, and I hope it will be practically aUof you, 
who have those attributes of mind, ingenuity, reeourcefulnese, perseverance* patience. 






for 


) 


vhieh^fcs the essence of a good intelligence officer* 

of the hardest things 

Americans particularly, is the quest ion of se curity* I reali se many of jour 
ler:3 in explaining what you do'/and I«ve been looking into that because I don »t_ 

r) 


Ulnk as yet Wve handled that pro-erlyr hoe In your ordinary social life can you 


£ 


tell shat you are drf^ShwTl^^'toUi itf ■ ; “P/ ° U "® **** 1 to? * *° «■* 
out : ® further regulations on M subJoct^SS? as -*>ve explored it further 
because I think ti*t there has been a good deal too much sf rigid regulation "1th- 
out the flexibility that is nece nary to per. "it youjinjour ordinary social contacts ; 
to be natural., ritbout giving auay any of the -ec-eta of jour ™*.o r e ~ s ve m ee. 
T | the -.-ork that I did in Suitaerland, I found that it uar. very desirable 

to lave a perfectly legitimate and natural story! it uac a little bit near the 

truth, but dS Si put the inquirer off on the -.-rone scent. If x tried to - retrod 

that I •«. doing sore thing totally different from -..hat I uas doing, I never :ould 

gave gotten auay vtth it.'t I pl» t<* as director, to do everything I eon to build 

CkC\_p _ It is not easy, but it ic norsible. r e*ve : ade real 

as a career service. « i- * 


P t riders in that dlrectiw.alrw ^. * bind of a career in -Mch t£sr oatis- 

. , . r r0E the work itself. But I can assure you that in the 
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the long run, that is the greatest satisfaction tfact one gets out of any career. 

It’s not in the eiW^ral advertisement that one nay get, h’e are working no%/ in 

^itmlilitfTrrrr- in the most difficult era that intelligence has ever knot®. It ms 

child ‘s play to get intelligence during the wa n^jSe the- da.y e wl»n I int e rn worki ng! 

|,n Tjflt'r«» r1a.Tid > fog. wvBr ip.l.^^e compared to intelligence^ fr^: behind 

the Iron Curtain. Intolligonce new difficulties because so e of 

-M g h ir—ti a nd ro:t important targets are in the sciintific and teisbnical fields, 

which rakes it harder and harder for tbi normal and usual individual to be able 

to operate, ia- certaia of t • i O o f ields . But that difficulty is^ and rust ver ain^ a 


T 


challenge to <&•> us all. I think I can assure you that intelligence in this gov- 


ernment has cone of age; it has found its r>ositioni* , 6»^^ — yett iaff" support i n-th js 

Age a c yj and that app XIgs~~aXio to the~a3r lied and frl«a di3c_ intelligen c e. agencies an d 

the Af ia od ervicon, State epartnont, - Au4^alro u heie . j /’^£ importance i recognized j 

^i n the highest places of government. / I liave ; each, week n«? ; tiie task of giving the 

intelligence briefing for the National Security Council T* ' — “ — ri i t mer'- s/ m m» that 

privilege which I exercise^ some extent on behalf of the intelligence co. i unity, 

indicates the importance which the highest officials of government place tdtfas on 

this phase of their work. Policy cannot be Established firmly unless it is ©stab- 

V 

Itched on the basis of fact. And finally^ in conclusion^ I want to cay that^as your 
Director, I propose to see that the individual rights of the individual employee 
are protected and I shall do that as a high privilege and a high duty. 'Thank you 
very much. 


Question* Do you conte: plate any new organizational changes in the Agency? 
Answer* I do not for the Immediate future. ¥e*ve gone through a lot of organiza- 
tional changes. Tho e changes ere very largely patterned on a report that three 
of us prepared and submitted several years ago, t hat -i* the Jackson | Dulles 

report, a a2*m££im r ; Hirmnnhn tee «wr that ran adopted by the BSC. L 
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y - I t tr-H i f* i 1 1 • * T it TQ j w H -t * ffland large, the re©o}taeik!ations 


br Wv-. 


of that report are carried out In the present orga ni zation and I think the t ii s d im 
is to go ahead with the organization that vm ha-re and let tire tell ms whether any 


further changes or adjurtrents are necessary* 


Question! s Raj 


njm* 


kfinw. 


i .c il-and" ' 


pf=jl|jw do you evaluate the present intelligence support that we are 
giving to the Rational ecurity Council? Is it as good as you .ould li e to hare it? 

Answer* Vq i Uj Sa tAaaaJL °yy r1 tr Y C mt u ril to -ay . laMLigenoe-— 

»ga£^— Tf vie «e» are ever satisfied with our intelligence coverage, 

"then something is wrong* One never lias all the f acts $ all one can do is approximate. 

I won*t say that I an uholely satisfied becaase Xf I vere satisfied jUget 

then I would not be urging on those who are furnishing the information to even greater 
efforts , Ho, I’m not uholely satisfied ^ On o ther h a n dy I feel that, given our 
capabilities, we are giving the Rational ecurity Council a good coverage of fact 
on the basis of which, to finr. tip policy. 

Question! Is there a movement af£ot at the pre ent time, as the press indicates, 
to sever overt functions fror covert functions in CIA? 

An wer: I do not believe that that is at all likely. Ton have probably seem in the 

nress about the President *s fexEmittee on Informational Activitie ?•*»! be - ieve it is 

+■ 

called— sonewhit of a cover nan e because that Coradttee, presided oyer by Kr. Vlliiair. 
Jack -on. will also deal with the relationship in government of our own activities. 

Vfe have been in very close touch with that Committee throughout its work. Our repre- 
sentatives have appeared .before it, fond I would doubt that Its report would effect 
any substantial organizational changes in o far aa the relationship of overt and 
covert intelligence la concerned in our Agency. 


Questions Ac related- to 


long run 


ie» you feel that in the 


mead the. PM type of operation^ belongs* in an agency like this? 
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An swer I It is my view that tills government cannot effectively carry on < overt 

operations through two different agencies with different controls. It Is hard 
enough to get one covert apparatus e awg a uft a nile organised and functioning xn this 
- foreign field. If we had two trying to do it, I think that it would he^rfcrewely 
" difficult. The British liad this sane problem before them during the war, 

they had their covert operations in two different baskets, and they fAun that 
wisdom dictated that they be put together. I*m inclined to think that our opera- 
tions covert operations — should remain under one leadership ana tfca^Lt • 'oulu be 

very difficult to separate secret intelligence from secret , covert opera i>ions. 

Qq the other hand, I do believe that there are certain W* n i pp n iit&J^ild^m L 

nil MV f ntl r lir’t ^ para-ciilitery acti- 
vities ’.hich nay roach a volume and scope that they belong rather in the Pentagon 

which 

than with us, and that Is a problem that is now* unaer consideration. 

Question! We have combined there three questions, ; r. ulle.j anti you’ve been 
asked this kind of question before* (Dulles- It doesn’t relate to coffee, does 
it?) Do you want that one first? It says ould it be possible to lave the j-ood 
at K Building as high in quality as in price? Then it goes on to a parenthetical 
questions our work is seasoned but our food not. 

An* vers toe, will you fix a day that I can go down and try this myself. 

\j j&K A4U UA'' 

y &J x say that the food down below in our little ship comes up just abovet as bad 

as it can be. _ 

Question s^Why are women hired at a lower grade than sen? Ihie-4a- jrir'i » nnir, 
ado you think that women are given awffAwtt sufficient recognition in the Central 
Intelligence Agency?^ind as the new Director of CIA, are you going to do sou- 
thing about the professional discrimination against women? 

Answer * 1*11 asmm- a— "P aw ’re all qbmitAWBen). — T r~now they ere . (One tails . 

jtbnilt . ornr , red at a lo ^p r grade, nnr t alk s a b out the professional status 

rjf ATip + a a . v» in rranami - w’ite. .o r iog - afcout t he .insu f f j cl eat rend i t ion)- , 

’ A "^Approved For Release 2C(^g^^ CIA-RDP55-00166A000100010001-2 
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Tfin irrf"~ 'fliat first question ^fco the Inspector General for a report 
as to whether the facts are true. (All right sir} She ..S e c t# The second questiony 
( Tha seco n d TiTiwt - f -r-**- Ah e..?enera1 one— do T on thi n k t h at • -•■•-anon aro riv e n - 
ioa^gt-recggS l WmJEZZ Xkjft X mn inclined to think that they are not, (- And th e 
frklril xm eb- 'irnnt.ftr ere yaw going +-Q do a or ft th i ng about th e prafaoaio g tcl -ils* 


If it exists I shall. 


i o ' quo eft Aon $ive that to 


the Inspector General too, and 


a report on it. I'm serious about this. 


I think yor.en have a very high place in this work, and if there is discrimination, 

wm'm- 

>rfstK%ee»tbat it’s stopped. 

Questions In these days of econor.y, do you feel that CIA could stand a reduction 


in fore© without a narked decrease in efficiency? 


Answer : In certain areas, yes, I’d like to see us somewhat .smaller than we are 

today. But I don’t think that e can do ruch on that immediately. I think as we 
all get more professional, we c*n possibly reduce our numbers recall in Swit- 
zerland, during the war, I arrived in Bwitzerland to carry on ry work there, and 
the day I arrived, the frontier closed so that it was then impossible to et any- 
one else into Switzerland to add to ry force until the &*$■+£ frontier op *ed 
about two years later. And I started off there with— let’s ree-I was there and I 
had two men and two women, ancl most of us had to spend oiu tj_t*e ciphering;, e were 


able to recruit a certain number of people, probably by stealing their: frev other 
departments of govemcent^ytsince the frontier was closed those other departments 


didn’t learn about it until the frontier we# opened. And in various ways 1 
found I did very much better work with that snail force, with some recruits that 


I picked up here and there, in witzorland itself, than I did after the frontier 
body 

opened and. every### wanted to con© to ^vitserland to practice tbs spy game# And 1 

had about 40 or 50 arrive within two or three weeks. Prom that time on, I was an 

Ju 

administrative officer^trying to find ways of keeping people busy without getting 

-?ntrs trouble Go thatLl’m a groat beliemr in small, efficient. velL-knit organisations 
mco urouui-e. A _ w — Ortno,n o ,o;5 ^£:iA-tfiDP55-00166A000100010001-2 
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where we don’t Lave too much paper work and where we can put our mirr^ to noing the 
essential thing that is to he done. One of the troubles in intelligence woday is 
ye have almost too roany reports, and we don’t concentrate on the essential offtrf 
elsr.ent£ an tine -fipja—ead" the 1 eeta y 

Question: ftgain this. pi a h ln B- h aa. paoa ^askodrof'yTu uelure, - Lfln - do > 

B m«-. holding? Is it true that Bu i i d ia g^ I^-J y -.^ y -^Bd---L nre_.goiJi: to ,b® 
~nrH ***. +» — (ifever-hearu of ItiKt xsm) "*’113 CIA be one of 

the agencW to be h<rasgd to be-cou^troasted "or al’ -purity. 

a g ttac £ aa _2 a -last quentionr-is , \jljer do we et a new lAi i d ing ? 

Answer: lhat*s on the very top of the basket. As- * mt te r-o f-Xaet > ^t^ur_staff 
r^ oMwff tilia rornlna. we spent nost ofjaur td^ talldi^ the p^saibility of _a 

i^^Hr«i±d±ng'. I have canvassed the situation in the Bureau of the Budget; I have 
canvassed the situation among the Congressional leaders, and I find everyone sym- 
pathetic, but the question is what to do. There are two possibilities: one is to 
find an existing building fro::: which we could oust the present octants on the 
theory o/e^tgher sensitivity of our vork^and the other is to get^authority and 
money to build a new building. Wa’re working along both of those lines, and it in 
the highest nriorityvO^-ave, because I realize the conditions under which, you work, 
Question: U*4aSB-So»-«^^ In view of 

the fact that root well-known republicans are known for their rather con ervative 
view points relative to world affairs ^ la Jto- a^ptioa -in your opinion, will 
these conservative leanings have any effect upon 


future 


of Of fr? — K r fchQ-u gEa^tft&grbt 1 * they raan_aia m. f h ntd w g function . 

Answer: If we allow ourselves to be influenced by political or other considerations 
ouch as right-wing or left-wing tendencies in our estimating, then we are failing in 
our work. Politics plays no role in this agency. Anybody that ,80 ts to get into 
politics actively or to have any political activity, better leave right away quick. 
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because I won’t tolerate that, I won’t allow myself to do it, I won’t allow anybody 

else to do it while they're in the Agency. ObvioTisly you can exercise year right 

to vote, but I don’t want politics coring into this Agency, I- Hsay Just tel.l-a . -lit - 

• reall y 

v oarc-t"." ""laot * 

6 46 6e ^-4 e --dldTT’t vgffiT~'ttr- go a'gnad, hut I went ndraed during the easffaigfc s o th at. 

the wfiaj5t_-tha.t-.-X .tats the re r with a mg that h as spec tttoaa associated with 

- g ;owid-4^ot -act -the- A^^ev . An4.-J-.Xaft the 

eptamh er and T mra hack, about a w ee k be fone-ihe election. Tie ’re going 
to keep this Agency out of politics as far as f«n concerned and we’re going to 
keep politics out of our estimating. 

Question i buld you please consent upon a recent editorial in the public press 

which implied that CIA’s clandestine activities top-. riled the orderly development 

'U 

o? the U,3. foreign policy the- -^oreigfi- -orvicc d 1 

Answer* I don’t agree with the editorial. I think I know the one you refer to. 

We have quite a problem in dealing with the press. It’s more or lass my policy 
to take it in my stride, not to get too excited about it. We’re going to be at- 
tacked from, tlr.e to time. If we start to ans er attacks, directly**! think we’ll 

v. ~~ false 

get ourselves into a lot of trouble , (even false attacks^ If we an- -er the 4 e wl4« « 

smtluion’t answer the other attac ks • — 1 

4hen we might be deeded to be confirming certain allegations made about us. I 
believe in maintaining very friendly relations with the press, I think I have 
very good relations personally with a large number of people, but I don’t propose 
to pet into any newspaper controversies, - I did write a lette r 'to~ h’eatbrook Pggkery- 
bat I don’t Ima w- wh a tihor t l iat ' -^ u JTjtoe o r not. » 

Question: Is the abundance of military personnel necessary in a civilian organisation? 
Answers ’ *11* the percentage of military personnel with us is relatively low* lie 
about 105?, I coarid r then an extremely valuable a d dition and Indispensable addition 
to our staff. \Ie have some of the v*ay ablest men in the armed services working for 
us and with us. And I wouldn't change that in any respect, h’e have very toportant 
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responsibilities in the field of intelligence to the Arned ervices, Ifeke the 



Services, we wouldn’t he able to do ottr job. Ho, I don’t think ve bare too any. 
The percentage is about right. I think the caliber is very high. 

Questions Bezels a rpeatiasa with » little ei - ^ent of human in terest. Ion stated 
upon becoming the Director of Central Intelligence that you’d make every effort to 
meet as rany « ployees as possible on the "working level, 1 * How successful have 


you been? 

Ana-. or* I haven’t been very successful so far, but I*a going to be. As you know, 
there was quite a "’ong while before General Cabell cane on board and took over as 
Deputy, Then with the change of administration there was a tremendous amount of 
briefing to do. The new officials of government had to he briefed about our ac- 
tivities, The new work of the- national Security Council, which is very important, 
takes a vast amount of ttoe; far ©ore tine than it did in the past, jpust because 
of the briefing that I referred to end because of certain new activities of the 
national Security Cornell . So that during the last two or three months, I can as- 
sure you that I’ve been pretty busy. How General Cabell is on board and I think 
we’re getting the actoinistrative organisation . up ' " « uhc.t io thegreaHr^t^ the rJc By *■ 
do t.heyjrnll--it^-- up ’'- ^ iere gg arefr- agp -rn th e MU a up 1" the fr ipTT trm vr 1 e ge t ting 


lurking ©ore .anoothly and I can aware you that before the temperature gets to 110 
in your buildings 1% going to visit the©. Try to keep the temperature down. 
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Question t Th in 4«t-n vary into job t is a g q u i. . tlanr ^lr. The CIA. organisation is 
functional but 90$ of our problems are regional and deal with capabilities or 
intention : of particular countries. VouLdn’t we, therefore, be better- off with 
a regional set-up so that we would go to one place for the answer to the average 
question instead of going to half a dozen functional places at the present tire? 
Answer* Veil, I don’t think one has to go to a half a dozen. I do often find 
that I go to two places j that is, 1*11 want to get the ideas of the operational 


views of the person who in studying reports, and loold&g at it in the 

broad prospective. But I find that if I get ‘.hose two angles on the subject, 

I am pretty well advised an to what the situation is. How I realise that there 
are mny elements that feed up to both of those two individuals, let us say, in 
their respective sides of the shop. By and large, if I get hold of two or three, 
I think I can get a pretty good slant. 1 don’t think you could wisely put those 
together, because the operational fellow tends to have one view of thing s looking 
at it fror. operations, and its well to temper that with, the view of the person 
that looks at it from the Jong broad historical and research angle. 

Questions Thi s., will be the la^t qusaMojy-i i . B t dinn. — •**, jon 
ni ght want to rive u s. v o ur opinion of raft enkWTTiraB ffit p&BBS-gf &mBim h, 

It o e yo , jjjrluld you say that the Central Intelligence Agency will be a permanent 
govern, ental function, even if the U'SR has a modified change of heart and begins 
to behave itself? 


Answers I think the CIA is here to stay. I don’t think there’s any slight doubt 

on that point, Pve had a great deal of contact during these last 

weeks with the Co ngress^and every once in a vhile^ve get a^ca^^ei®! here and 


SSflBF?. 
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to be abolished or done away with or radically chanced. Row, we*ve drawoff up a 
lot of estimates with regard to the peace offensive of the Soviet leaders. In 


all of then, we hays gone bac . so tie words of Tcnin ^ repeated * .any time';- by 
Stalin, that while changes of tactics, strategic retreat?; are p rnisaiblepWad 
just as permissible in that tliedry as advances, the basic policy of the Cremlin 
remains and I don*t think, therefore, you need aspect, much as we might like it. 


that this peace offensive will change in any way the work load of this Agency., 

25X1 A 

or its importance, 

I — j i i .I, 1 — uttarir- r tir-ula r r t for career s ervice 4 a iatalli- 


flgja»« — - Thank • 
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-acufty InSormanoh 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am deeply touched by your welcome. This is the 
first time I have had the honor of addressing you as the Director of Central 
Intelligence. The last time I was here, I was on the verge of it, but I had 
not yet been confirmed and taken over my office. As far as I know, I am 
here from now on until they throw me out. I plan to devote the balance of 
the time that I have to doing what I can to build up the Agency; build up 
its esprit de corns, its morale, its effectiveness, and its place in the 

Government of the United States. 

I have, from time to time, received presents from visiting dignataries, 
very small presents. The other day, I received rather an unusual one from 
the head of a friendly service. It was a long package which I opened in his 
presence. I was somewhat surprised to find that the present ms a boomerang. 
I asked him whether he thought I should accent the boomerang as the emblem 
of office. He said, M 0h, this boomerang is all right. It only comes back 
half way." I have adopted the "boomerang-only-comes-back-half-way" for the 
moment. Occasionally I find the boomera n g comes back all the way. Bdt 
we're trying to cut down the number of occasions when that happens. 

In my experience in intelligence work, I have been impressed with the 
fact that two elements are primary: one is the character of the personnel; 
the other ■ g the training that such personnel receive. There is no alterna- 
tlve; there is no substitute for either. Intelligence, above all profes- 
sions, is no assembly-line business. It requires unique attributes of mind 
and character I hope to do everything possible to try to find out, with 
the help of those working with me, those among you, and I hope it will be 
practically all of you, who have those attributes of mind, ingenuity, re- 
sourcef'ilness , perseverer.ee, and patience, which are the essence of a good 
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One of the hardest things In intelligence work, for Americans ’particu- 
larly, is the question of security. I realize many of your problems in ex- 
plaining what you do— how in your ordinary social life can you tell what you 
are doing without really telling what you are doing?— and I’ve been looking 
into that because I don’t think as yet we’ve handled that properly. I hope 
to get out some further regulations on this subject, as soon as we've ex- 
plored it further, because I think there has been a good deal too much 
rigid regulation without the flexibility that is necessary to permit you, 
in your ordinary contacts, to be natural without giving away any of the se- 
crets of your work. In the work I did in Switzerland, I found that it was 
very desirable to have a perfectly legitimate and natural story; it was a 
little bit near the truth, but it put the incuirer off on the wrong scent. 

If I had tiled to pretoad that I was doing something totally different from 
what I was doing, I never would have gotten away with it. 


I plan to do everything I can to build CIA up as a career service. It 
is not easy, but it is possible. We’ve already made real strides in that di- 
rector. Intelligence is a kind of career in which satisfaction has to come 
largely from the work itself. But I can assure you that in the long run, 
that is the greatest satisfaction one *ets out of any career. It's not the 
ephemeral advertisement that one may get. We are working now in the most dif- 
ficult era that intelligence has ever known. It was child's play to get in- 
telligence during the war compared to getting intelligence today from behind 
the Iron Curtain. There are new difficulties because some of the most im- 
portant targets are in the scientific and technical fields, which mdes it 
harder and harder for the normal and usual individual to be able t® operate. 
But that difficulty is, and must remain, a challenge to us all. 
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I think I can assure you that intelligence in this government has 
come of age; it has found its position; its importance is recognized. Each 
■week, I give the intelligence briefing for the National Security Council; 
that privilege, which I exercise to some extent on behalf of the intelli- 
gence community, indicates the importance which the highest officials of 
government place on the intelligence phase of their work. Policy cannot be 
established firmly unless it is established on the basis of fact. 

And finally, I want to say that, as your Director, I propose to see 
that the individual rights of the individual employee are protected and I 
shall do that as a high privilege and a high duty. Thank you very much. 

I was told that really what you wanted today was to fire some questions 
at me. I’ll do my best to answer all your questions, but if any of them are 
not answerable , I shall see that they are referred to our ©w very able In- 
spector General for later answer. 
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QUESTION: In these days cf economy, do you feel that CIA 
could stand a reduction in force without a marked decrease 
in efficiency? 

ANSWER: In certain areas, yes. I'd like to see us somewhat 
smaller than we are today. But I don't think that we can do 
much on that immediately. I think as we all get more profes- 
sional, we can possibly reduce our numbers. I'm a great be- 
liever in small, efficient, well-knit organizations where we 
don't have too much paper work and where we can put our minds 
to doing the essential thing that Is to be done. One of the 
troubles in intelligence today is we have almost too many re- 
ports, and we don't concentrate on the essential elements. 
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QUESTION: Do you contemplate any new organizational changes in 
the Agency? 

ANSWER: I do not for the immediate fu/ture. We’ve gone through 
a lot of organizational changes. Those changes were very largely 
patterned on a report that three of us prepared and submitted sev- 
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eral years ago, the Jackson, | ] (?), re P ort > that was 

adopted by the NSC. By and large, the recommendations of that re- 
port are carried out in the present organization and I think the 
thing to do now is to go ahead with the organization that we have 
and let time tell us whether any further changes or adjustments 

are necessaiy. 
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QUESTIONS How do you evaluate the present intelligence support 
that ve are giving to the National Security Council? Is it as 
good as you would like to have it? 

ANSWER: If ve are ever satisfied with our intelligence coverage, 
then something is wrong. One never has all the facts; all one 
can do is approximate. I won’t say that I am wholely satisfied, 
because if I were satisfied, then I would not be urging on those 
who are furnishing the information to even greater efforts. No, 

I'm not wholely satisfied, but I feel that, given our capabilities, 
we are giving the National Security Council a good coverage of fact 
on the basis of which tft firm up policy. 
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QUESTION* Is there a movement afoot at the present time, as the 
press indicates, to sever overt functions from covert functions 
in CIA? 

ANSWER* I do not believe that that is at all likely. You have 
probably read In the press about the President’s Committee on In- 
formational Activities, I believe it is called, somewhat of a cover 
name, because that Committee, presiced over by Mr. William Jackson, 
will also deal with the relationship in government of our own ac- 
tivities, We have been in very close touch with that Committee 
throughout its work. Our representatives have appeared before it. 
And I would doubt that its report would effect any substantial or- 
ganizational changes in so far as the relationship of overt and 
covert intelligence is concerned in our Agency, 
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QUESTION: Do you feel that in the long run the PM type of Opera- 
tion belongs in an agency like this? 

ANSWER: It Is my view that this government cannot effectively carry 
on covert operations through two different agencies with different 
controls. It is hard enough to get one covert apparatus organized 
and functioning in the foreign field. If we had two trying to do it, 
I think that it would be extremely difficult. The British had this 
same problem before them when, during the war, they had their covert 
operations in two different baskets, and they found that wisdom dic- 
tated that they be put together. I'm inclined to think that our 
operations— covert operations — should remain under one leadership 
and that it would be very difficult to separate secret Intelligence 
from secret, covert operations. On the other hand, I do believe that 
there are certain para-military activities which may reach a volume 
and scope that they belong rather in the Pentagon than with us, and 

that is a problem which is now under consideration. 
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QUESTION: (l) Why are women hired at a lower grade than men? 

(2) Do you think that women are giv$n sufficient recognition 
in the Central Intelligence Agency? (3) And as the new Direc- 
tor of CIA, are you going to do something about the professional 
discrimination against women? 

ANSWER! That first question, I'll refer to the Inspector Gene ral 25X1 A 

for a report as to whether the facts are true. All 

right, sir.) The second question; I am inclined to think that they 

are not. And the third one; if it exists, I shall. I'll give that 

to the Inspector General too, and get a report on it. I'm serious 

about this. I think women have a very high place in this work, and 

if there is discrimination, we're going to see that it's stopped. 
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QUESTION; In these days of cannon#*, do you feel that CIA could 
stand a reduction in fofce without a marked decrease in efficiency? 
ANSWER: In certain areas, yes. I’d like to see us somewhat smaller 
than we are today. But I don't think that we can do much on that 
immediately. I think as we all get more professional, we can oos- 
siMy reduce our numbers. I recall in Switzerland, during the war, 

I arrived in Switzerland to carry on my work there, and the day I 
arrived, the frontier closed so that it was then impossible to get 
anyone else into Switzerland to add to my force until the frontier 
opened about two years later. And I started off there with-let 's 
S ee-I was there, and I had two men and two women, and most of us 
had to spend our time ciphering. We were able to recruit a certain 
number of people, probably by stealing them from other departments 
of government, and since the frontier was closed, those other depart- 
ments didn't learn about it until the frontier opened. And in various 
ways But I found I did very much better work with that small force, 
with some recruits that I picked up here and there, In Switzerland 
itself, than I did after the frontier opened and everybody wanted to 
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come to Switzerland to practice the spy game. And I had about 
40 or 50 arrive within two or thiee weeks. From that time on, 

I was an administrative officer and trying to find ways of keep- 
ing people busy without getting into trouble. So that I’m a 
great believer in small, efficient, well-knit organizations 
where we don’t have too much paper work and where we can put our 
minds to doing the essential, thing that is to be done. One of 
the troubles in intelligence today is we have almost too many 
reports, and we don't concentrate on the essential elements. 
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QUESTION: When do we get a new building? 

ANSWER: That's on the very top of the basket. I have canvassed the 
situation in the Bureau of the Budget; I have canvassed the situ- 
ation among the Congressional leaders, and I find everyone sympathetic 
but the question is what to do. There are two possibilities: one 
is to find an existing building from which we could oust the present 
occupants on the theory of the higher sensitivity of our work, and 
the other is to get the authority and money to build a new building. 
We're working along both of those lines, and it is the highest pri- 
ority that I have, because I realize the conditions under which we you 
work. 
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QUESTION: In view of the fact that most well-known republicans are 
known for their rather conservative view points relative to world 
affairs, in your opinion will these conservative leanings have any 
effect upon our estimating function? 

ANSWER: If we allow ourselves to be influenced by political or other 
considerations such as right-wing or left-wing tendencies in our es- 
timating, then we are failing In our work. Politics plays no role 
in this Agency, Anybody that wants to get into politics actively 
or to have any political activity, better leave right away quick, 
because I won't tolerate that} I won't allow myself to do it; I 
won't allow anybody else to do it while they're in the Agency. Ob- 
viously, you can exercise your right to vote, but I don't want poli- 
tics coining into this Agency. We're going to keep this Agency out 
of politics, as far as I’m concerned, and we're going to keep poli- 
tics out of our estimating. 
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QUESTION: Would you please comment upon a recent editorial in the 
public press which implied that CIA’s clandestine activities im- 
periled the orderly development of the U.S. foreign policy? 

ANSWER: I don’t agree with the editorial. I think I know the 
one you refer to. We have quite a problem in dealing with the 
press. It’s more or less my policy to take it in my stride, not 
to get too excited about it. We’re going to be attacked from time 
to time. If we start to answer attacks, directly, even false attacks 
I think we’ll get ourselves into a lot of trouble. If we answer the 
false attacks and don't answer the other attacks, then we might be 
deemed to be confirming certain allegations made about us. I be- 
lieve in maintaining very friendly relations with the press. I 
think I have very good relations personally with a large number of 
people, but I don’t propose to get into any newspaper controversies. 
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QUESTION: Is the abundance of military personnel necessary in a 
civilian organization? 

ANSWER: Well, the percentage of military personnel with us is 
relatively low, about 10%, I consider them an extremely valuable 
and indispensible addition to our staff. We have some of the ablest 
men in the armed services working for us and with us. And I wouldn't 
change that in any respect. We have very important responsibilities 
in the field of intelligence to the Armed Services, Take the situa- 


job. No, I don't think we have too many. The percentage is about 1 
right, I think the caliber is very high. § 
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QUESTION: Ton stated upon becoming the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence that you’d make every effort to meet as many employees as 
possible on the "working level." How successful have you been? 
ANSWER: I haven’t been very successful so far, but I’m going to 
be. As you know, there was quite a long while before General Cabi§l 
came on board and took over as Deputy. Then with the change of ad- 
ministration there was a tremendous amount of briefing to do. The 
new officials of government had to be biiefed about our activities. 

The new work of the National Security Council, which is very important 
takes a vast amount of time — far more time than it did in the past — 
because of the briefing that I referred to and because of certain 
new activities of the National Security Council. So that during the 
last two or three months, I can assure you that I’ve been pretty 
busy. Now General Cabill is on board and I think we're getting the 
administrative organization working more smoothly and I can assure 
you that before the temperature gets to 110 In your buildings I'm i 


\ 


going to visit them. Try to keep the temperature down. 
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QUESTION: The CIA organization is functional, but 90$ of our prob- 
lems are regional and deal with capabilities or intentions of particular 
countries. Wouldn't we, therefore, be better off with a regional 
set-up so that we would go to one place for the answer to the average 
question instead of going to half a dizen functional places at the 

present time? 

ANSWER: Well, I don't think one has to go to a half a dozen. I do 
often/find that I go to two places; that is, I'll want to get the 
ld0as a h o' it- x of the operational fellow. Let's take a question like 
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prospective. But I find that If I get those two angles on the subject, 
I am pretty well advised as to what the situation is. Now I realize 
that there are many elements that feed up to both of those two indi- 
viduals, let us say, in their respective sides of the shop. By and 
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large, if I get hold of two or three, I think I can get a pretty- 
good slant, I don't think you could wisely put those together, 
because the operational fellow tends to have one view of things 
looking at it from operations, and its well to temper that with 
the view of the person that looks at it from the long broad his- 
torical and research angle. 
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QUESTION: Would you say that the Central Intelligence Agency will 
be a permanent governmental function, even if the USSR has a modi- 
fied change of heart and begins to behave itself? 

ANSWER: I think the CIA is here to stay. I don't think there's 
any slight doubt on that point. I've had a great deal of contact 
during these last few weeks with the Congress and every once in a 
while we get a bit of criticism here and there, but I have never 
run into anybody in Congress who indicates that the CIA ought to 
be abolished or done away with or radically changed. Now, we've 
drawn un a lot of estimates with regard to the peace offensive of 
the Soviet leaders. In all of them, we have gone back to the words 
of Lenin, repeated many times by Stalin, that while changes of tac- 
tics, strategic retreats are permissible, just as permissible in that 
theory as advances, the basic policy of the Kremlin remains and I 
don't think, therefore, you need expect, much as we might like it 
that this peace offensive will change in any way the workload of 

this Agency, or its importance. 
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QUESTION: We have combined these three questions, Mr. Dulles, 
and you've been asked this kind of question before. (Dulles: 
It doesn't relate to coffee, does it?) Do you want that one 
first? It says would it be possible to have the food at K 
Building as high in quality as in price? Then it goes on to a 
parenthetical question: Our work is seasoned but our food is 
not. 

ANSWER: Shane, will you fix a day that I can go down and try 
this myself? May I say that the food down below in our little 
shoo where we have it comes up just about as bad as it can be. 
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REMARKS OF 

LT. GENERAL CHARLES P. CABELL, USAF 
AT THE 

TENTH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 

5 May 1953 
# # # * # 

Col. Baird and fellow members of CIA: You know that M fellow members 
of CIA” business sounds pretty good to me, a little strange, but still pret- 
ty good. This is my first speech since assuming the Office of Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, and I am pleased that the occasion is a training 
program of our own. The strength of the Central Intelligence Agency, or any 
organization for that matter, depends to a large degree upon the brand and 
amount of training given to the men and women doing the various tasks. Maybe 
you notice my using the words "our own," which I have done with deliberate 
pride, because this is one method of driving home to myself the fact that I 
am now part of that Agency with which I've worked for a good number of years. 

I have always acknowledged this Agency as possessing a unique responsibility 
in the field of Intelligence. Not only is the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence the leader in coordinating all efforts to produce the best national 
intelligence, but the whole Agency shares that leadership responsibility. 

Now, I find myself with you, as an integral part of this leadership function, 
and in the position of having to "put up or shut up." My intention is to 
"put up." 

Many of you know that I have spent considerable time during the past few 
months going from office to office in the Agency, to be thoroughly briefed on 
organization and functions and current problems. I assure you that I could 
have spent much more time to very good advantage on these subjects that were 
covered with a degree of thoroughness which I appreciate. Since I liave heard 
and read so much about our Agency, perhaps you would be interested in some of 
my impressions. 

First, it is generally easy for any of us to distinguish between a "staged 
event" put on to impress, and the telling of a genuine story. I think that I 
heard genuine stories. Thus, as the personnel of the various offices explained 
their responsibilities and described their functions, I acquired a conviction 
of competence and dedication to their work. In every segment of the Agency I 
found men and women who did not appear to have attributes of "clock watchers," 
merely filling-in their time. Rather, they appeared to have a profound appre- 
ciation of why they were performing certain duties in this complex pattern of 
national intelligence. They seemed to know full well that in this intelligence 
business, there Is no limit to the amount of time one can devote to it. An 
intelligence worker can always "dig a little deeper." 
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When I considered that little over a decade ago no such structure as 
a listed I was given a sense of confidence by the thoroughness of th 

categories that comprise the units of teamwork we call the CIA. it is o 
categories or Denutv Director, cannot call 

ous that one coach, whether he be Director o ^ rliek with effici- 

the signals to make the moves of national intelligence click witn eiiic 

oiL whlcf they 1st do in the vital interest of the security of our nation. 
SC^leXTconMence was indeed great when I note* «* 

~ -resnonsibility by each one in the several offices or we or ^ lu 

2 a t ion. Working in this fashion, under the policies and 
gated throughout the Agency, brings assurance of success in attaining our 

goals. 
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Departments^ 0 ST JC* t£ Sm^cK 

As I went through these pleasant experiences, I could not but feel that 
attitudes were outstandingly good, efficiency was of high calibre, and that 
all shared a conviction that our work here is of vital importance. 

I noticed some other things too: 

First the Agency has had its share of organizational changes in the 
past tH yUlT. fcISg known the Agency for quite a long ti» with » 

intimacv I feel that the pattern of changes was needed to bring 
?hS1t«nrth^^retlo; which now exist. In our several functions How- 
ever, regardless of the benefits achieved by theaiterationandvodiflcction 

functions I am very conscious of the human element which might be lost 
aL^eei™ ; 0 ^pltStio consideration or explanation in th. flux of change. 
From my observation, I believe that most of you must have had 
Sr^kneeaee, end’s clear conviction of the reasons 

methods and procedures, because you now speak and act with assurances or 
strength. 

A second thing I noticed was that the Agency has achieved stature, and 
vou carry on with a unity of purpose even though you are scattered all over 
CK alariety o/buildings. Many of these buildings arehardly sour.d- 
proof enough to shelter a noisy argument. Though my old Alma ^? r > *5® .. 
Ffentaeon, has been the butt of many jokes— some good— I must admit that the 
massive structure, by providing space for most military livteHigence activi- 
ties, does ease many problems which unfortunately we must continue to live 
with— at least for the time being— in CIA. The time consumed between 
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buildings, the difficulties of security which increase in direct proportion 
to the number of locations, the human lethargy generated by distance which 
discourages persons getting together on items that could benefit by the "per- 
sonal" touch, all these and many more problems will continue as long as we 
are housed in the bit and piece fashion. 

Now that I've told you how I feel about you, you'll have to figure out 
for yourselves what to expect from me. Here are some indicators. Basically, 
you should know that I consider this a most important assignment, and that 
I come into it with enthusiasm. Having spent my entire adult life in the 
military service, I might be expected to consider this as merely another 
change of duty for me. Such is not the case. Let me assure you that I 
burned many bridges in the Air Force and, with a freedom of decision, cast 
my lot with you. I did so because I consider these functions, of producing 
national intelligence estimates and of coordinating the total intelligence 
effort of our Federal Government, of essential and prime importance if our 
policies are to possess the strength and accuracy to save civilization. 
Furthermore, instead of hastening into the job, I was doubly pleased to 
wait and to study the Agency, until the legislation covering my position 
was fully clarified, because I hope to be here a good long time. 

Many persons too often jump to the conclusion that the arrival of a 
new official means inevitable drastic change in organization. Rest assured, 
however, that I, for one, come with no bias for alteration, and my words of 
sincere congratulations to you should assure you that what I saw and heard 
gave me confidence in present procedures. However, while I do not favor 
radical, revolutionary changes in the activities of any agency, I am a firm 
believer in evolutionary modifications which are made with temperate and 
thoughtful steps. 

Therefore, I hope that we will never just tread water to keep ourselves 
abreast of events, but will always be alert to the necessity for developing 
and improving our methods. Without this approach, we could easily stagnate 
in mediocrity. 

CIA is a tremendous challenge to all of us as individuals— and to all 
of us as members of a collective team. 

All tasks to a degree are challenges, of course. Let me explain why I 
feel that this, as I see it, is something of a unique challenge. 

CIA is engaged in a variety of intelligence activities and special opera- 
tions, which have been housed in a single agency. The very job of conducting 
our work without disclosing our hand presents a tremendous obstacle. 

Our intelligence work is carried on at a time when we are in greater need 
of good intelligence than at any time in the history of this nation. Sound 
National Policy and the success of our Armed Forces may be determined to a 
large extent, as well as those of the service intelligence agencies, by the 
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success or failure of CIA effort. With this tremendous responsibility rest- 
ing on our shoulders, we naturally would expect to look to the "old hands” — 
to the veterans of OSS and CIA. When we do this, we find that our Agency is 
so new that few men have more than six years of service — only rarely do we 
find one with ten years of service. There are few "old timers." The mantle 
of our great responsibility rests squarely on the shoulders of the very fine 
group of competent young men and women who now occupy the key positions in 
CIA. I might add that I served in England for a time in World War II and was 
in close touch with British Intelligence. That service has been in existence 
for generations. Yet today, as America assumes its heavy if not fundamental 
responsibilities in world affairs, we have little tradition in strategic in- 
telligence. And so the very newness of our service, when related to the 
scope of its task, presents one of our great challenges. 

We work, as I am sure you have already noticed, in a highly specialized 
atmosphere. It is certainly not an atmosphere for the faint of heart and 
those who are discouraged easily. To the conscientious and able, I believe 
it offers a wonderful opportunity. 

Each day brings new tasks to CIA, which in some respects are unique. 

It is challenging to play a part in helping to solve these problems. 

As we progress or as we encounter obstacles in our work, I believe we 
might profitably read again the history of the United States to refresh our- 
selves on the tremendous obstacles that our Forebears overcame. For, in the 
final analysis, the development of this Agency is a part of the growing ma- 
turity of America as a nation. While we do not travel as rough a road as 
the pioneers, there will be times when it appears as rough. It certainly is 
not always smooth. I am proud to have a part in this development, just as 
I know you are. One of the reasons that our intelligence service is so new 
is that we were reluctant for years to admit that participation in intelli- 
gence was a nationally permissible activity. Even today, as a nation, we 
tend to be very conservative regarding our political and psychological roles. 

As for this Agency, it is important for us to understand that in many 
respects we are here to provide certain intelligence to the military services. 
It is likewise important that the military services understand our general 
objectives and capabilities. Effectiveness cannot be achieved unless the ef- 
forts of CIA and the efforts of the Department of Defense are brought into 
complete harmony. There is nothing more useless than highly organized mili- 
tary force lacking in intelligence. Perhaps one thing is more useless — a 
carefully documented intelligence report which is confined in its distribu- 
tion and not made available to the military commanders. The two— intelli- 
gence and military power — are completely interdependent. To help bring 
them into correct relationship and to keep them there, is one of our con- 
stant challenges. 

Because of ny experience with Air Intelligence and with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I hope to be helpful in continuing the marked improvement in mutual 
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understanding between CIA and the Department, which has taken place dioring 
the past two years. Along this line, I like to insist on the thought that 
"Departments" and "Agencies" as such do not exist, for these are just gen- 
eral words covering a lot of people. Hence, the lessening and elimination 
of problems can be done by bringing persons together. This personal ap- 
proach begets confidence and efficient results. 


With the growth in size of organization and the development of complexi- 
ties, we are compelled to allot functions and to divide tasks because of the 
pressure of time and the need for expert advice. This trend toward^ categories 
of "experts" creates the real but inevitable danger of putting blinkers over 
our vision of the total task to be done. The overemphasis of the segment dis- 
torts the whole product. This very human trait is augmented by the physical 
arrangement of our offices where distance might easily lend a false independ- 
ence to what is being performed. Accordingly, I would like to remind you 
that while we must ever strive to get the best information on any pertinent 
subject and be able to refine and distill the products in minute fashion, we 
must never lose our focus on the total job to be done. In most positive man- 
ner, each person must do his or her task with the ever present recognition 
that said task is a piece of a jigsaw, which will have usefulness only when 
properly aligned with many other pieces to form a picture. 


I shall conclude my remarks with a reminder that the most important fac- 
tor for our success is the proper handling of people, at all levels through- 
out the Agency. This job cannot be left to chance. It must ever be done with 
education which comes from full knowledge and appreciation of duties. Our 
strength of the present and our advance for the future depends wholly °n get- 
ting the best candidates, and on preparing them to assume their duties with 
zeal and competency. Experience has shown that we cannot go to the outside 
and get from academic institutions or from industry persons who can immedi- 
ately be classed as "intelligence officers." Therefore, I am glad that we 
have developed under General Smith and our new Director, Mr. Dulles, the 
framework of a competent career system. This career service program and the 
•various mechanisms which are to make it work comprise the very backbone for 
strength in the long-term approach of all our tasks. Its aim is to assure 
that we always get the best equipped person in the most appropriate spot, so 
that he can turn out the best product. That is the best way I know of for 
assuring good morale. 


This reminds us that when individuals are selected to come into such a 
system, they should never overlook the fundamental point that throughout their 
career in intelligence the selectivity factor is recurring constantly as per- 
sons are being considered for certain jobs. -Thus competency is continually 
being evaluated. This is where the ever-present task of training is conspicu- 
ous, to equip our people with the heeded skills. 


Throughout my remarks this morning I stressed the importance of the per' 
sonal element in all we do. Therefore, I hope that I can live up to my own 
resolution to visit with you often and keep close to what you are doing. 
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Lt. General Charles P. Cabell, USAF 

Col. Baird^hMftBB^ BlWBtf - and fellow Bombers of CIA.jp You know that 
"fellow members of CIA" business sounds pretty good to me, a little strange, 
but still pretty good. This is my first speech since assuming the Office of 


Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, and I am pleased that the occasion 
is a tra ining program of our own. The strength of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, or any organization for that matter, depends to a large degree upon 
the brand and amount of training given to the men and women doing the various 
tasks. Miybe you notice my using the words "our own'^ which I have done with 
deliberate pride, because this is one method of driving home to myself^- the 
fact that I am now part of that Agency with which I've worked for a good 
numbed of years. I have always acknowledged this Agency as possessing a 
unique responsibility in the field of intelligence. Not only is the Director 
of Central Intelligence the leader in coordinate all efforts to produce the 


best national intelligence, but the whole Agency shares that leadership 
responsibility. Now, I find m/lbelf with you, as an integral part of this 
leadership function, and in the position of having to "put up or shut up". 

My intention is to "put up". 

Many of you know that I have spent considerable time during the past few 
months jf going from office to office in the Agency, to be thoroughly briefed 
on organization and functions and current problems. I assure youpf that I could 
have spent much more time to very good advantage on these subjects that were 
covered with a degree of thoroughness which I appreciate. Since I haveJ**** 
heard and read so much about our Agency, perhaps you would be interested in 


some of my impressions. j 
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First, it is generally easy for any of us to distinguish between a "staged 
event" put on to impress, and the telling of a genuine story. I think tliat 
I heard genuine stories. Thus, as the per s .camel of the various offices explained 
their responsibilities^ and described their functions , I acquired a conviction 
of competence and dedication to their work. In every segment of the Agency^ I 
found men and women who did not appear <&$ have attributes of' v clock watchers", 
merely filling-in their time. Rather, they appeared to have a profound appre- 
ciation of why they were performing certain duties in this complex pSlfera of 
national intelligence. They seemed to know full welljf that in this Intelligence 
business, there is no limit to the amount of time one can devote to it. An 
Intelligence worker can always "dig a little deeper". 

When I considered that little over a decade ago^f no such structure as 
this existed, I was given a sense of confidence by the thoroughness of the 
continuing development of the Agency. I met collectors, linguists, couriers, 
coordinators, producers of estimates, administrative officials, clerical and 
secretarial personnel, lawyers, training officers, scientists, economists, 
operators, area specialists, machine experts, librarians, and a host of other 

categories that compri.se the unit?of teamwork we call' the CIA. It is obvious 

+ 4 . * 

that one coach, whether he be Director -of* Deputy Director, cannot call all 
the signals to make the moves of national intelligence click with efficiency^- 
which they must do in the vital interest of the security of our nation. Hence, 
my feeling of confidence was indeed great^ when I noted the assumption of 
individual responsibility^ by each one in the several offices of the organ- 
ization. Working in this fashion, under the policies and regulations promulgated 
throughout the Agency j brings assurance of success -in attaining our . goals. 
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Besides the attitude of sincerity toward one's task, whatever it might 
be, I was also impressed by the efficiency of the product. Systems have been 
designed on the Job, and adopted, to sift through the multitude and variety 
of material collected by the Departments afed by CIA. Production machinery 
now works well to render support to the estimating function, both in CIA and 
the Departments. These are but two examples of worthwhile performances. 

As I went through these pleasant experiences, I could not but feel that 
attitudes were outstandingly good, efficiency was of high calibre, and that 
all shared a conviction that our work here is of vital importance. 


I noticed some other things tool 

First, the Agency has had its share of organizational changes in the past 
few years. Having known the Agency for quite a long time with a certain degree 
of intimacy, I feel that the pattern of changes was needed to bring that strength 
of operation/ which now exists in our several functions. However, regardless 
of the benefits achieved by the alteration and modification of functions, I 
am very conscious of the human element which might be lost and receive no 
sympathetic consideration or explanation in the flux of change. From my 
observation, I believe that most of you must have had knowledge of the weaknesses, 
and a clear conviction of the reasons for adopting the new methods and procedures, 
because you now speak and act with assurances of strength. 

A Second thing I noticed was that the Agency has achieved stature, and 
you carry on with a unity of propose esren though you are scattered all over town 
and in a variety of buildings. Many of these buildings are hardly soundproof 
enough to shelter a noisy argument. Though my old Alma Mater, the Pentagon, has 
been the butt of many Jokes — some good — I must admit that the massive 
structure, by providing space fe3r most military intelligence activities, does 
ease many problems which unfortunately we must continure to live with — 
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at* least for the time being 
the difficulties of security which increase in direct proportion to the number 
of locations, the human lethargy generated by distance which discourages persons 
getting together on items that could benefit by the "perBonal ,, touch, all these 
and many more problems will continue as long as we are housed in the bit and 

t 

pjfcece fashion. 

I 

Now that I've told you how/lip feel about you, you'll have to figure out 
for yourselves what to expect from me. Here are some indicators. Basically, 
you should know that I consider this a most important assignment, and that 
I come into it with enthusiasm. Having spent my entire adult life in the 
military service, I might be expected to consider this as merely another change 
of duty for me* Such is not the case. Let me assure you#" that I burned many 
bridges in the Air Force# and, with a freedom of decision, cast my lot with you'.. 
I did so because I consider these functions / of producing national intelligence 
estimates,* and of coordinating^otal intelligence effort of our Federal 
Government, <*s of essential and prime importance^# if our policies are to possess 
the strength and accuracy to save civilization. Furthermore, instead of 
hastening into the job, I was doubly pleased to wait and to study the Agency, 
until the legislation covering my position was fully clarified, because I hope 
to be here a good long time. 

Many persons too often jump to the conlusion that the arrival of a: new 
official means inevitable drastic change in organization. Rest assured, 
however, that I, for one, come with no bias for alteration, and my words of 
sincere congratulations to you should assure yo that what I saw and heard 
gave me confidence in present procedures. However, while I do not favor 
radical, revolutionary changes in the activities of any agency, I am a firm 
believer in evolutionary modifications which are made with temperate and 


thoughtful steps. 
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Therefore, I hope that we will never just tread water to keep ourselves 

abreast of events, but will always be alert to the necessity for developing 

and improving our methods. Without this approach, we could easily stagnate 

in mediocrity. 

CIA is a tremendous challenge to all of vis as individuals - and to all 
of us as members of a collective team. 


All tasks to a degree are challenges, of course. Let me explain why I 
feel that this, as I see it, is something of a unique challenge. 

CIA is engaged in a variety of intelligence activities and fecial 
operations, which have been housed in a single agency. The very job of conduc- 
ting our work without disclosing our hand/ presents a tremendous obstacle. 

Our intelligence wor^jf is carried on at a time when we are in greater 
need of good intelligence/ than at any time in the history of this nation. 

Sound National Policy/ and the success of our Armed Forces/- may be determined 
to a large extent, as well as those of the service Intelligence agencies, 
by the^success/s or failure of CIA effort. With this tremendous responsibility 
resting on our shoulders, we naturally would expect to look to the "old hands/' 

- to the veterans of OSS and CIA. When we do this, we find that our Agency is 
so new/ tha^ few men have more than six years of service^- - only rarely do 
we find one with ten years of service. There are few "old timers." The mantle 


of our great responsibility rests squarely on the shoulders of the very fine 

group of competent young men and women who now occupy the key positions in CIA. 

I might addy that I served in England for a time in World War Ily and was in 

close touch with British Intelligence. That service has been in existence 

for generations. Yet today, as America assumes its heavy/ if not fundamental 

responsibilities in world affairs, we have little tradition in strategic 

intelligence. And so the very newness of our service/ when related to the scope 

°f its task, presents one of our great challenges. 
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We work, as I am sure you have already notice^, in ^highly specialized 
atmosphere. It is certainly not an atmosphere for the feint of hearty and those 
who are disdouraged easily. To the conscientious and able, I believe it offers 
a wonderful opportunity. 

Each day brings new tasks to CIA, which in some respects are unique. 

It is challenging to play a£>art in helping to solve these problems. 

As we progres^or as we enoounter obstacles in our work, I believe we 
might profitably read again the history of tte United States to refresh 
ourselves on the tremendous obstacles that our Forebears overcame. For, ^the 
final analysis, the development of this Agency^ is a part of the growing maturity 
of America as a nation. While we do not travel as rough a road as the pioneers, 
there will be times when it appears as rough. It certainly is not always smooth. 
I am proud to have ^art in this development, just as I know you are. One 
of the reasons that our intelligence service is so na^ is that we were 
reluctant for years to admit that participation in intelligence^ vas a nationally 
permissible activity. Even today, as a nation, we tend to be very conservative 
regarding our political and psychological roles. 

As for this Agency, it is important for us to underst that in many 
respect^- we are here to provide certain intelligence to the military services. 

It is likewise important that the military services understand our general 
objectives and capabilities. Effectiveness cannot be achieved unless the 
efforts of CIAy and ihe tfforts of the Department of Defense are brought into 
complete harmohy. There is nothing more useless^ than highly organized 
military force lacking in Intelligence. Perhaps one thing is more useless - 
a carefully documented intelligence repor^f which is confined in its distribu- 
tion and not made available to the military commanders. The two: intelligence 
and military power - are completely interdependent. To help bring them into 

correct relationship^ and to keep them there, is one of our constant challenges. 
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' Because of my experience with Air Intelligence and with the Joint Chiefs of 
g Staff, I hope to be helpful in continuing the marked Improvement in mutual 
f L understanding between CIA and the Department, which has taken place during 
the past two years. Along this line, I like to insist on the thought that 
"Departments" and "Agencies as such do not exist, for these are just general 
words covering/lot of people. Hence, the lessening and elimination of problems^ 
can be done by bringing persons together. This personal approach begets 
conf idenc^ and efficient results. 

With the growth in size of organizational the development of complexities, 
we are Compelled to allot functions and to divide tasks* bedause of the pressure 
of time and the need for expert advice. This trend towarddcategories of "experts" 
creates the real but Inevitable danger of putting blinkers over our vision of 
the total task to be done. The overemphasis of the segment* distorts the 
whole product. This very human trait* is augmented by the physical arrangement 
of our offices where distance might easily lend a false independence* to what 
is being performed. Accordingly, I would like to remind you* that while we 
must ever stride to get the best information on any pertinent subject* and be 
able to refine and distill the products in minute fashion, we must never lose our 
focus on the total job to ** done. In most positive manner, each person must 
erio|his or her task* with the ever present recognition* that said task is a 
piece of a jigsaw, which will have usefulness only when properly aligned with 

many other pieces* to form a picture . 

I shall conclude my remarks with a reminder* that the most important 

factor for our success is the proper handling of people, at all levels through- 
out the Agency. This job cannot be left to chance. It must ever be done with 
education which comes from full knowledge and appreciation duties, b - 
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Our strength of the present/ and our advance for the future,/ depend# wholly 

on getting the best candidates, and on preparing them to assume their duties/ 
with zeal and competency. Experience has shown that we cannot go to the out* 
side and get from academic institutions/ or from industry/ persons who can 
imm ediately be classed as" intelligence officers." Therefore, I am glad th at 
we have developed under General Smith and our new Director, Mr, Dulles, the 
framework of a competent career system. This career service program/ and the 
various mechanisms which are to make it work/ comprise the very backbone for 
strength in the long-tesm approach of all our tasks. Its aim is to assure that 
we always get the best equipped person/ in the most appropriate spot, so that 
he can turn out the best product. That is the best way I know of/ for assuring 
good morale. 

This r emin ds us/ that when individuals are selected to come into such 
a system, they should never overlook the fundamental point that throughout 
their career in intelligence/ the selectivity factor is recurring constantly 
as persons are being considered for certain Jobs. Thus competency is continually 
being evaluated. This is where the ever-present task of training is conspicuous^ 
to equip our people with the needed skills. 

Throughout my remarks this morning I stressed the importance of the 
personal element in all we do. Therefore, I hope that I can live up to my own 
resolution to visit with you often/ and keep close to what you are doing. 

w # * # * * 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF TRAINING 



TRAINING BULLETIN 
NUMBER 5 
31 March 1953 


SUBJECT: Remarks of Allen W. Dulles 

1. Mr. Allen W. Dulles, at the Ninth Agency Orientation Course, 
on 13 February 1953, spoke to Agency personnel for the first time as 
the Director of Central Intelligence. 

2. It is believed that Mr. Dulles' remarks will be of general 
interest throughout the Agency and are attached hereto for the infor- 
mation and guidance of all concerned. 

3. Branch Chiefs are requested to circulate this document, as 
appropriate, and ensure its return for retention and security control 
in their respective Offices. 
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remarks of 

MR. ALLEN W. DULLES 
AT THE 

NINTH ORIENTATION COURSE 

13 February 1953 
* * * * * 

££ U out of ^St^iaod it looks r tto^hnow 

T have it in mv system for good and all. I look upon this, as xar as 
I 2, coicarua^ as a continuing Job. That , of oourae.iaaubjeot^o 
the pleasure of the President, and reasonably good behavior and some 

performance on my part. 

Some years ago, Bill Jackson and I sat down and spent a good 
bit of a year, with such experience as we had behind us, in outlin- 
ing the kind of organisation that we felt should produce intelligence, 
provided^you couS^et the key thing you need, trained personal 
That general blueprint is, I telieve, sound General Smith and Bill 
Jackson, and to some extent myself, duringthe past two years, ’ 
the able help of many others, have been trying to put that blueprin 
into effect. Naturally we have changed it here and there, tutby 
and laree we have today, I believe, a working organization. We 
have a pattern which can produce intelligence. That is why the work 
that Matt Baird in the Office of Training and .those that work with 
him is so important, because no blueprint of this kind Is of any 
value whatsoever unless we have trained people to carry it out. 

What I think has been accomplished over the past few y°®£®» ® s 
far as this Agency is concerned, is the gaining of the 
and confidence of other intelligence agencies throughout this govern- 
ment. We are now a team. We are working as a team When fi«| 
there are problems, we have the machinery to work them out. can 
start front today with that, I believe, as an assured and solid basi«i. 
I think, too, we have a workable organization, dividing our own fac- 
tions up as they reasonably should be divided, between the covert and 
the overt, between the production of intelligence, ending ^ in the 
finished product of the National Estimates, and what is done on the 
covert side on the collection of intelligence. 

Very largely thanks to General Smith, we have, I believe, a se- 
cure oosition--no, secure is too strong a word— we have a respectable 
position insofar as public opinion is concerned. But je can never 
rest on that. It is only by performance that we can maintain our 
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position. Wb are going to make mistakes, and those mistakes will 
find their ways into editorials and columns of the press. That we 
can take, if we have a solid performance to counter-balance it. l 
wouldn’t want to believe in an organization or be a part of an or- 
ganization of this kind that was afraid to make mistakes, because 
if you’re afraid of that, you’re afraid of doing things. And we are 
in a dangerous game. The only thing that we have to do is to put 
our best judgment into each thing that we attempt . 

And further, I think we have reached a point where intelligence 
is no longer a stepchild. Intelligence has really now found stature 
throughout this government. One of the most encouraging evidences 
of this is the willingness and desire of General Cabell, whom 1 con- 
sider one of our most outstanding officers in intelligence, to come 
with us and make intelligence a career. 

Now, that is where we stand today. It Is a very, very fine 
heritage and we must carry it on. We can only do that if y e 
velop the highest professional standards. I’m not interested in 
numbers I hope we can cut down on numbers, and maybe that is not 
only a hope, maybe we'll be forced to; the pressure in government 
now is to cut down, and I think it is a proper pressure. I hope 
this Agency will be known as the hardest agency of government to 
get into. And I hope that we will be able to build up the reputa- 
tion that we have one of the lowest turnovers in government. 

We want to build this as a career service. You know our plans 
for that. We don't want people here that only come for a few years 
of training and experience, because they think it may be a glamorous 
occupation. It is, I think, the most exciting occupation and the 
most exciting career that one can have. But it is a career, and 
you must face it very frankly, in which anonymity is important, me 
satisfaction has largely got to be in the fact that you are accomp- 
lishing something vital for the government and that in doing that 
you will have also some of the most interesting types of work that 
any people can have. It's rather against American traits, you know, 
not to tell what you’re doing, not to be able to boast of accomplish- 
ments, and for that reason, I think, in some ways it is harder in 
this country, because of our background and training, to build an In- 
telligence service than in some of the countries in Europe. But we 
are learning and must learn, and I am gratified by the extent to 
which so many of you throughout the Agency are devoting yourselves 
to this, selflessly, knowing what the work entails. 

I think I can say that I haven't in my head at the moment any 
great new plans of reorganization. Don't worry about that, L^t's 
go ahead on the blueprint that we have and only as time proves that 
changes are wise put them into effect. 
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It is an unwritten rule that one does not quote the President but 
I think I'd be justified in breaking that rule on this point. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said to General Cabell and me the other day, very earn- 
estly: "Your agency has the largest amount of unvouchered funds of any 
agency in government, I realize that it is necessary that you have them. 
But those unvouchered funds must be a sacred trust; and you must see to 
it that there is no abuse of the confidence and privilege which is re- 
posed in you and in the Agency in handling those funds." I want that 
word to go right through this Agency. I'm going to watch the use of 
unvouchered funds with the greatest care and see that they can be jus- 
tified in their expenditure just as much as other funds, even though 
we have the privilege of not advertising how we spend them. 

In our work, anybody can make mistakes, that I realize. But the 
one unpardonable sin and where we have gotten into difficulty sometimes 
in the past is to try to cover up as among ourselves mistakes that are 
made. And that is one thing I want to impress on you. If you make a 
mistake, that will probably be forgiven. If you try to hide mistakes, 
so that proper and prompt action cannot be taken to correct them, there 
is no real excuse for that. And anyone in this Agency, too, has the 
right to be heard. General Smith, as you know, has established the 
Office of the Inspector General. While frivolous appeals over the 
heads of one's immediate superiors are a bad practice, there is there 
an appeal open to anyone in the Agency, if he has suggestions to make, 
or if he feels that injustices are being done. 

I hope, personally, to try to establish personal relations with 
as many as possible in the Agency. One of the first things I want to 
do is to go around and travel among our far-flung buildings, ro a c h too 
far-fl u n g and much too numerous, and get to know everyone as far as I 
can personally. Among the first things I'm going to work on is the im- 
provement of the conditions under which we work and the provision of a 
new building so that we can add greatly to our efficiency and to the 
security of the Agency as a whole. 

We have today, in the field of intelligence, the greatest chal- 
lenge that intelligence has ever faced. I’ve often talked to you 
about some of my experiences in World War II when I was in Switzer- 
land, working into the enemy countries, Germany and Italy. That was 
child's play in comparison with the task of getting intelligence with 
respect to our present main target, Soviet Russia. We've got to be a 
lot better than we were. We've got to be a lot wiser. We've got to 
develop new techniques. That is one of the reasons why training is so 
essential. It is one of the parts of the Agency that I will back to 
the hilt. The Iron Curtain is a real curtain against intelligence and 
it’s being increased and improved every day. Berlin is really being 
cut in half. Satellite countries are being protected from Contact with 
the west by every means, mechanical and technical and otherwise. That 
is the challenge, and it's up to us to make the response. We have in 
this country the men and women with the ability and courage to do it* 
and I consider it a great privilege to be with you in trying to Ijfee 
that it is done. Thank you very much. 
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w*- am V*'*' 

I had a rath eJ pragmatic introduction to intelligence in World War I, 
and from then on Ilhad a taste fr* it that I never have/ seemed to be able to 
get out of my system? and it looks as though now I bear it in my system for 
good and all. I look upon this, as far as I am concerned, as a continuing 
job. That, of course, is subject to the pleasure of the President, and rea- 
sonably good behavior and some performance on my part. 

Some years ago. Bill Jackson and I sat down and spent a good bit of a 
year, with such experience as we had behind us, in outlining the kind of or- 
ganization that we felt should produce intelligence, provided you could get 
the key thing you need, trained personnel. That general blueprint is, I be- 
lieve, sound. General Smith and Bill Jackson, and to some extent myself, 
during the past two years, with the able help of many others, have been try- 
ing to put that blueprint into effect. Naturally we have changed it he re and 
there, but by and large, we have don e that , so tha4 today, I believe, -we lia ^“ 
a working organization. We have a pattern which can produce intelligence, and- 
■ffjat is why the work that Matt Baird in the Office of Training and those that 
work with him is so important, because no blueprint of this kind is of any 
value whatsoever unless we have trained people to carry it out. 

What I think has been accomplished over the past few years, as far as this 
Agency is concerned, is the gaining of the cooperation and the confidence of 
other intelligence agencies throughout this government. We are now a team. We 
are working as a team. When we find there are problems, we have the machinery ^ 
to work them out.an&Kfe can start from today with that, I believe, as an assured 
and solid basis. I think, too, we have a workable organization, dividing our 
own functions up as they reasonably should be divided, between the covert and 
the overt, between the production of intelligence, ending up in the finished 
product of the National Estimates, and what is done on the covert side on the 
collection of intelligence. 

Very largely thanks to General Smith, we have, I believe, a secure posi- 
tion no. secure is too strong a word — we have a respectable position insofar 

as public opinion is concerned. But^ we can never rest on that. -We-irave-fee 
Jw aUih - iHm all tB 8 ~ lima 1 and - It is only by performance that we can maintain ourj 
position. We are going to make mistakes, and those mistakes will find their 
ways into editorials and columns of the press. That we can take, if we have a 
solid performance to counter-balance it. I wouldn't want to believe in an or- 
ganization or be a part of an organization of this kind that was afraid to 
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mice mistakes, because if you're afraid of that, you're afraid of doing things. 
And we are in a dangerous game. The only thing that we have to do is to put 
our best judgment into each thing that we attempt. 




And further, I think we have reached a point where intelligence is no 
longer a stepchild. Intelligence has really now found stature throughout this 
government. One of the most encouraging things . that hr>fr~ e aoura » ed te- ^g a -w as - 
the willingness and desire of General CabsQK^ whom I consider one of roe most 
outstanding officers in intelligence of thlr gov e rnm e nt r to come with us and 
make intelligence a career. ' 


Now, that is where we stand today. It is a very, very fine heritage and 
we must carry it on. We can only do that if we develop the highest professional 
standards. I'm not interested in numbers. I hope m a y be we can cut down on 
numbers, and majrbe that is not only a hope, maybe we’ll be forced to; frevau so 
the pressure in government now is to cut down, and I think it is a proper pres- 
sure. I hope this Agency will be known as the hardest agency of government 
to get into. And I hope that we will be able to build up the reputation that 
we have one of the lowest turnovers in government. 

We want to build this as a career service. You know our plans for that, 
we don t want people here that only come for a few years of training and ex- 
perience, because they think it may be a glamorous occupation. It is, I think, 
the most exciting occupation and the most exciting career that one can have. 

But it is a career, and you must face it very frankly. In which anonymity is 
important. The satisfaction has largely got to be in the fact that you are 
accomplishing something vital for the government and that in doing that you 
will have also some of the most interesting types of work that any people can 
have. It's rather against American traits, you know, not to tell what you're 
doing, not to be able to boast of accomplishments, and for that reason, I think 
in some ways it is harder in this country, because of our background and train- 
ing, to build an intelligence service than in some of the countries in Europe 
But we are learning that-, and -we must learn thsi, and I anv gratified by the ex- 
tent to which so many of yOu ^ . s e -a a ny . throughout the Agency, are devoting yo w. 

selves to this, selflessly, -and- knowing what the work entails .<3-1 think I can 
bay that I haven't in my head at the moment any great new plans of reorganization. 
Don t worry about that. Let's go ahead on the blueprint that we have and only 
as time proves that changes are wise put them into effect ,( 

It is an unwritten rule that one does not quote the President but I think 
I'd be justified in breaking that rule on this point. President Eisenhower said 
to General CabaXJf and me the other day, very earnestly: "Your agency has the 
largest amount of unvouchered funds of any agency in government. I realize that 
It is necessary that you have them. But those unvouchered funds must be a sacred 
trust; and you must see to it that there is no abuse of the confidence and privi- 
lege which is reposed in you and in the Agency in handling those funds." I want 
that word to go right through this Agency. I'm going to watch the use of unvou- 
chered funds with the greatest care and see that they can be justified in their 
expenditure just as much as other funds, even though we have the privilege of 
not advertising how we spend them. 

In our work, anybody can make mistakes, that I realize. But the one un- 
pardonable sin and where we have gotten into difficulty sometimes in the past 
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is to try to cover up as among ourselves mistakes that are made. And that is one 
thing I want to impress on you. If you make a mistake, that will probably be 
forgiven. If you try to hide mistakes, so that proper and prompt action can 
not be taken to correct them, there is no real excuse for that. AnjJl anyone in 
this Agency, too, has the right to be heard. General Smith, as vou know, has 
established the Office of the Inspector General, for t hat -; — Aed Vihile frivolous 
appeals over the heads of one's immediate superiors a bad practice, there 
is there an appeal open to anyone in the Agency, if he has suggestions to make, 
or if he feels that injustices are being done .v^*I hope, personally, to try to 
establish personal relations with as many as possible in the Agency. One of 
the first things I want to do is to go around and travel among our far-flung 
buildings, much too far-flung and, much too numerous, and get to know everyone 
as far as I can personally. And^S S SiTffi the first things I 'm goiuig to work on 
iv t o try fre improvec^nelconditions under which we work and^^ ^By - l^ Pa new 
building so that we can add greatly to our efficiency and to the security of 
the Agency as a whole. 


We have today, in the field of intelligence, the greatest challenge that 
intelligence has ever faced. I've often talked to you about some of my exper- 
iences in World War^Jhen I was in Switzerland, working into the enemy coun- 
tries, Germany and Italy. That waschiLi's.play in comparison with the task of 
getting intelligence with respect to%**Tiiain target, Soviet Russia. We’ve got 
to be a lot better than we were. We’ve got to be a lot wiser. We’ve got to de- 
velop new techniques. That is one of the reasons why training is so essential. 
It is one of the parts of the Agency that I will back to the hilt. The Iron 
Curtain is a real curtain against intelligence and it’s being increased and im- 
proved every day. Berlin is really being cut in half. Satellite countries are 
being nrotected^-asr^TlU knew*, from -the* contact with the west by every means, 
mechanical and technical and otherwise. That is the challenge, and it's up to 
us to make the response. We have in this country the men and women with the 
ability and courage to do it, and I consider it a great privilege to be with 
you in trying to see that it is done. Thank you very much. 
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Matt, thank you very much for that introduction. I feel a good deal 
of modesty standing here for a good many reasons but one of the princijhal 
reasons for that is that I haven't really been through your course of 
training. Somewhat like Bill Jackson, I had a rather pragmatic introduction 


to intelligence in World War I and from then on 1 had a taste of it thatfc 


JU 

I*ie never seemed to have boen able to get out of my system and it looks though 
A 


now like I had it in my system for good and all. 

I were preparing this program today, that 


When Mitt 


came out in this^form, possibly because they knew this was going to be 
Valentine's day, they had quite a little difficulty because they didn't 
quite know where anybody was going to be when the program saw the light 
of day. They didn't quite know whether Gen.SbeEbai Bedle Smith would be 


in the State Department or here or where I would be or maybe even where 

that now 

Bill Jackson would be. So I see HHjcdEhxt I'm sailing under slightly false 


colors when I am put down as Sirector — at the moment I am only Acting 
Director, subject to action by the Senate next week, when they come back, 
those on the Republican side anyway, from the spate of speeches on Abraham 
Lincoln. They tell me that they don't know of any great opposition but 
you never can tell what they may find out over the weekend. I have been 
rapidly s elling three of four series of stock and I have been asking 


Administration for a list of all the companies with whom we have dealt 
covertly or overtly so as to be sure there is no taint there} and^I will 


present myself before the Armed Services Committee some day next week 
relatively pure as far as that is concerned. And may I say it wasn’t any 
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As General Smith has Indicated and as khtt Baird has said, I look upon 
this, as far as I am concerned, if I am confirmed in this position, as a 
continuing job. That, of course, is subject to the pleasure of the President, 
and reasonably good behavior and some gag.d performance on my part. 

I rather thought that Bill Jackson was going to talk about the CIA ££ 
in retrospect and that would give me sort of a key for my talk to you, that 
I could boldly talk about the CIA in prospect. But he has, in a way, given 
CIA, or intelligence, in retrospect, in giving his own experiences which are 

the experiences, I think, of the many that went into intelligence in the past. 

x 

One of the things t hat we are trying to do to see that^ experience in 
exactly that form is not repeated, although I may say that if that type of 
experience produces kind of product it produced in this case, I think 

it is probably pretty good and maybe we ought not to make so many changes. 

In any event, for the future as I see it, I think we can build pretty well 
on the background that Gen. Smith and Bill Jackson and others have prepared 
for us. 


I am one of these fellows, 
anything about administration. 


that are 

you know, xfasodbsc always told that I don't know 
Bill Jackson is one of the fellows wh o Iff 


a great 

told that he is/sn expert in Administration. Well, I think, probably in some 


ways, both are true; but having a 


certain amount of modesty as far as admin- 




istration is concerned and having been told for a long-time, as a lawyer and 
so forth and so on, I*m not much of an administrator. At least I’m a little 
bit on my mettle on that and I propose to gather around me /to take care of 
these defects, the best in the field of administration; and I can assure you 
I think we have on board now those who know that field. 
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Further, I think I can say that I haven’t in my head at the moment any 

great new plans of reorganization. And I think we have a basis on which we 25X1 A 

can proceed. Some years ago, Bill Jackson and I sat down and 

spent ±hH a good bit of a year, with such experience as we had behind us, In 

outlining the kind of organization that we felt should produce intelligence, 

provided you could get the key thing you need — the trained personnel. That 

general blueprint is, I believe, sound, Gen. Smithy Bill Jackson, and to 

some extent myself, during the past two years, with the able help of many others 

have been trying to put that blueprint into effect, Natur^ally we have changed 

it here and there, but by and large we have done that so that today, I believe, 

we have a working organization, we have a pattern which can produce intelligence 

and that is wjpy the work that tfett Baird and and those that worked with 2 5X1 A 

him is so important , because no blueprint of this time is of any value whatsoever^ 

unless we have the trained people to carry it out. 

Now, what I think has been accomplished over the past few years, as far as 

this Agency is concerned, is to gain the cooperation and the confidence of other 

agencies' intelligence throughout this government. We are now a team. We have 

divided up the field. I don’t know today of any points of serious friction be- 

of the 

tween this agency and any/other intelligence agencies in governmenty-the State, 
the Armed Services, the FBI, or wherever it may be. We are working as a team; 
when we find tJS- Seve 1 * problems, we have the machinery to work them out and we 
can start from today with that, I believe, as an assured and solid basis. I 


think, as I have said before, too, we have a workable organization, dividing 
our own functions up as they reasonably should be divided, between the covert 
and the overt , between the production of intelligence that you have heard about, 
ending up in the finished product of the National Estimates, and what is done 


dn the coApip^o5^FonR^a§«l2teW®ffi23f 
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Very largely thanks to Gen. Bedle Smith, we have, I believe, a secure 

i 

position j- no^ secure is too strong a word,- we have a respectable position ins ofar 
as public opinion is concerned. But, we can never rest on that. We have to 
watch that all the time and it is only by performance — and we are going to ma ke 
mistakes, and those mistakes will find their ways into the editorials and columns 
of the press. That we can take, if we have a solid performance to counter-balance 
it, I wouldn’t ±ek want to believe in an organization or be a part of an organiza- 
tion of this kind that was afraid to make mistakes, because if you’re afraid of 
that you’re afraid of doing things. And we are in a dangerous game. The only 
thing that we have to do is to try to see that each thing that we attempt to put 
our best judgment into it when we start. 


And, further, I think we have reached a point where intelligence is no 

longer a stepchild. Intelligence has really now found stature throughout this 

government. One of the most encouraging things that has occurred to me was the 

willingness and desire of Gen, Cabal, whom I consider one of the w w afe outstanding 

officers in intelligence of this government^ to come with us and make intelligence 

a career, and I hope he will soon be on board. 

Now, that is where we stand today. It is a very, very fine heritage and we 

must carry it on. We can only do that if we develop the highest professional 

Hfaraflittg standards. I’m not interested in numbers — I hope maybe we can cut down 

the numbersy-and maybe that is not only a hope, maybe we’ll be forced to^, be cause 

the pressure in government now is to cut down, and I think it is a proper pressure. 

dt £r^. 

I hope this Agency will be known as the hardest agency Thgv - feVna government to get 

build 

into. And I hope that we h will be able to ksaqa up the reputation that we have 
one of the lowest turnovers in government. I’m somewhat alarmed by the figure 
Ifett Baird gave of the numbers of us who are trying to desert CIA for the Jackson 

Committee, .but mavbe we can take s te^^BBTCI^ybe Mr . Jackson will take steps in 
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cooperation with us to see that doesn’t become a stampede. 

We want to build this as a career service. You know our p&ans for that. 

We don’t want people here that only come for a few years of training and ex- 
perience , because they think it may be a glamorous axganix occupation. It is, 

I think, the most exciting occupation and the most exciting career that one can 
have. But it is a career, and you must face it very frankly, in which anonymity 
is lmportantj-can ’ t advertise what you do. The satisfaction has largely got to 
be in the fact that you are accomplishing something vital for the government and 
that in doing that you will have also some of the most interesting types of work 
that any people can have. It’s rather against the American traits, you know, 
not to tell whatym you’re doing, not to be able to boast of accomplishments, and 
for that reason, I think, in some ways it is harder in this country ^because of 
our background and training^ to build an intelligence service than in some of the 
countries in Europe. But we are learning that, and we must learn that and I am 
gratified to the extent to which xhhdc so many of you, so many throughout the 
Agency^ are devoting themselves to this , selflessly ; and knowing what the work en- 
tails, We have as you know, recently, under Presidential order, we have now 

decorations that can be given but not advertised for performance of your work, 

forsee 

Ag I said before I don’t x&s any revolutionary reorganizations— don’t worry about 
that. Let’s go ahead on the blueprint that we have and only as time proves that 
sabc changes are wise put them in to effect. 


I think 

It is an unwritten rule that one does not quite the President but/l'd be 


Justified in breaking that rule on this point. When I talked with him the other 

day ; when he said he was going to send my name to the Senate for this new Jobpc 

(General Cabal was with me). He spoke to us both very ernes tly on this point. 

He said, "Your Agency has the largest amount of unvouchered funds of any agency 

in government. I realize that it is necessary that you have them. But those 
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unvouchered funds must be a sacred trust; and you must see to it that there is 

no abuse of the confidence and privilege which is zqspagM reposed in you and in 

that 

the Agenoy in handling those funds." And I want word to go right through 

this Agency. I»m going to watch^of unvouchered funds with the greatest care and 

see that they can be justified in their expenditure just as much aaother funds 

not J 

even though \je have the privilege of/advertising hou we spend them. 

In our work, anybody can make mistakes — that I realise. But the one un- 
pardonable sin and where we have gotten into difficulty sometimes in the past 
is to try to cover up as among ourselves and between you and your superiors mis- 
takes that are made. And that is one thing I want to impress on you. If you 
make a mistake, that will probably be forgiven. If you try to hide mistakes, so 
that the proper and prompt action can be taken to correct them, there is no real 

excuse for that. And anyone in this agency, too, will have the right to be heard. 

S«« a 

Gen. Smith, as you know, has established the office of the Inspector General — that 
office remains; it is vacant at the moment. It will be filled shortly. And while 
frivilous appeals over the heads of one’s immediate superiors is a bad practice, 
jritmcBx there is } there, an appeal open to anyone in the Agency, if he has suggestions 
to make, or if he feels that injustices are being done. I hope, personally, to tiy 
to establish personal relations with as many as possible in the Agency. One of 
the first things I want to do is to go around and travel among our far-flung build- 
ings, much too far flung and much to numerous, and get to know everyone as far as 
I can personally. And one of the first things I’m going to work on is to try to 
improve the conditions under which we work«£sc£d^ try to get a new building so that 
we can add greatly to our efficiency and to the security of the Agency as a whole. 

We have, today, in the field of intelligence, the greatest challenge that 
intelligence has ever faced. I’ve often talked to you j&i some of my experiences 


in the 


countries 


SECRET, 
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Germany and Italy, That was child’s play in comparison with the task of really 

getting intelligence with respect to the main target — Soviet Russia, We've got 

to be a lot better than we were. We've got to be a lot wiser. We've got to 

-<ftvelop new techniques. That is one of the reasons why the training is so es- 

Tt w w Mmli sential. It is one of the parts of the Agency that I will back to the 

hilt. The Iron Curtain is a real curtain against intelligence and it's being 

increased and improved every day. Berlin is really being cut in half. Satellite 

countries are being protected, as you know, from contact with the west by wery 

means mechanical and technical and otherwise. That is the challenge ; and it's up 

the 

to us to make the response. We have in this country, /men and women with the 
ability and Murage to do it, and I consider it a great privilege to be with you 
in trying to see that it is done. Thank you very much. 
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REMARKS OF 

GENERAL WALTER BEDELL SMITH 
AT THE 

NINTH ORIENTATION COURSE 

10 February 1953 
# # # # * 

Since this is the last time that I will be with you in my old capacity, 

I consider it appropriate to review some of our accomplishments. 

This Agency is a highly selective one. It would be well if you knew 
the figures to illustrate this selectivity. Out of every hundred applicants 
for employment in this Agency, all but fourteen are screened out by Person- 
nel before they ever get to Security. Another four or five are eliminated 
by Security, usually for reasons that reflect in no way on the character of 
the individuals. The small residue comes to our Agency as part of a career 
service. Now, this selectivity process is being rapidly reflected in the 
stature of our personnel. 

We now have our own decoration, just approved by the President, which 
will be given rarely but will mean a great deal to the recipient. During 
the past year, I have given two such decorations to officers of this Agency 
for outstanding accomplishments involving great personal risk. The standard 
of discipline here is high and it is refreshing to realize that we do not 
have disgruntled employees speaking about the "inefficiency" and the "inade- 
quacy" of their respective services, services to which they owe basic loy- 
alty. Let’s always remember that loyalty works both ways and will continue 
to work both ways in this organization as long as it is headed by the people 
who are now going to head it. That is the type of discipline, 'the kind of 
loyalty, and the calibre of devotion to duty that is necessary in a career 
service of this kind. 

Wp have, of course, given to the personnel of this Agency adequate fa- 
cilities for expressing their views, for indicating weaknesses in the organ- 
ization, and for suggesting improvements. The Inspector General’s office is 
open to everyone, on a highly confidential basis, for suggestions or com- 
plaints. As you well know, meritorious suggestions are rewarded with cash 
or with other recognition. During the past two years, a number of our per- 
sonnel have given their lives to their service. Regrettably, the facts can- 
not be published at once nor can the recognition in the form of awards and 
decorations be acknowledged immediately. That is one of the penalties you 
pay for serving in a highly classified organization of this kind. The reward 
lies largely in your sense of accomplishment. 
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When President Truman left office, he wrote a letter to the Director, in 
which he said: "Truly, no President has ever, in the history of the United 
States, been so well informed and so thoroughly and completely advised in the 
field of intelligence and foreign developments as I have, due primarily to 
the efficiency and the accomplishments of the Central Intelligence Agency." 

In due time that fact will be more widely recognized. It is widely recog- 
nized now in Government circles. Now, those things are due entirely to you. 

The other day, President Eisenhower asked me to say to the personnel of this 
Agency that he expected, and realized he would receive, the same degree of 
efficient and loyal support as had been accorded his predecessor. Well, of 
course he will. 

Our service is to the United States and it is a devoted and a dedicated 
and a loyal service. I have to thank you, individually and collectively, for 
the support you have given me. Nobody leaves this organization willingly. 

You may ask why I did. The reason is very simple. The length of time I can 
devote from now on to Government service is strictly limited for various 
reasons. We have reached a point in our development where continuity of 
leadership is essential. Our organization is good and sound. Our person- 
nel are highly qualified and carefully selected. Now, what we need is a 
Director who will spend the rest of his active life at the head of this Agency. 
Furthermore, we need development in depth so that his deputy, another care- 
fully selected and extremely able man, will be able to succeed him. In this 
way, the personnel of this fine organization will have a long period of con- 
tinuity of leadership. You are going to have that, and it is that fact, and 
that fact alone, which reconciles me in leaving. Thank you very much. 
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, , , will be ©Id hat to yon because it is our attempt to show member e of CIA 
th© workings of the IAC, lb some members of CIA, much of the course may also be 
old hat. It is geared to the incoming employee. It is a training course. In 
spite of the galaxy of stars on this morning’s program, I’d like you always to 
keep in mind that the purpose of these Orientation Courses is that of training. 
One of, not the least of, General Shlth’s contributions in the last two years hae 
been his ever growing insistence upon selection in the choosing of employees for 
th© Agency, 

The ©election process doesn’t begin with initial choice. The selection pro- 
cess continues for each assignment that you will take. Selection means qualifi- 
cation for a job. For some of you, this is the first approach that you hare had 
toward qualifying you to be an intelligence officer. Many of you still believe 
that you are employed by CIA as auditors, as budget and fiscal officers, as per- 
sonnel officers, as architects, as Doctors of Medicine or Doctors of Science, 
as engineers. lour effectiveness in your job will depend upon how quickly you 
become aware of the fact that you must be intelligence officers. 

This is the first time that many of you have had the opportunity to attend 
a course in CIA, In spite of th© fact that the Central Intelligence Agency enjoys 
greater opportunity for training under Public law 110 than any other agency of 
government, it is always surprising to those of us who come to CIA from the mili- 


tary, where w© have spent most of our lives in training— as a matter of fact, all 
of you who have com© from the military (and many of you are in civilian clothes 
In the audience) realize— that there are probably only two times in your military 
career when you’re not In training. One when you’re in combat and one when you 
have a hitch in the Pentagon, 
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Tha accentuation on training is recognized for qualification to your job. 
It is only recently that wa in CIA are becoming "training conscious." And we 
have the next speaker to thank for that on his insistence on selection* 

* # • # * 

Mr, Dulles, General anith has always given me short shrift when I attempt 
to introduce him, hut would you like to say a few words in introduction? 

« if » # * 
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GENERAL WALTER BEDELL SMITH 

Ninth Orientation Course 
10 February 1953 

Since this is the last time that I will be with you in my old capacity 
I consider it appropriate to review some of our accomplishments. Col, Baird 
has just spoken to you about the "selectivity” of this organization. It would 
be well if you knew the figures to illustrate that selectivity. I learned them 
myself only a few months ago. Out of every hundred applicants for employment 
in this Agency, all but fourteen are screened out by Personnel before they 
ever get to Security. Another four or five are eliminated by the Security people, 
usually for reasons that reflect in no way on the character of the individuals. 

The small residue comes to our Agency as part of a career service. Now, that 
selectivity process is being rapidly reflected in the stature of our personnel. 

We now have our own decoration, just approved by the President, one of 
which will be given rarely but will mean a great deal to the recipient. During 
the past year I have given two such decorations to officers of this Agency for 
outstanding accomplishments involving great personal risk. The standard of dis- 
cipline here is high and it Is refreshing to realize that we do not have dis- 
gruntled employees speaking about the "inefficiency" and the "inadequacy" of their 
respective services — services to which they owe basic loyalty. Let’s always 
remember that loyalty works both ways and will continue to work both ways in this 
organization as long as it is headed by the people who are now going to head it. 
That is the type of discipline, the kind of loyalty, and the calibre of devotion 
to duty that is necessary in a career service of this kind. 
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We have, of course, given to the personnel of this Agency adequate facil- 
ities for expressing their views, for indicating weaknesses in the organization, 
and for suggesting improvements. The Inspector General 1 s office is open to every- 
one in the organization, on a highly confidential basis, for suggestions or for 
complaints. As you well know, meritorious suggestions are rewarded with cash or 
with other recognition. During the past two years a number of our personnel have 
given their lives to their service. Regrettably, the facts cannot be published 
at once nor can the recognition in the form of awards and decorations be acknowl- 
edged immediately. That is one of the penalties you pay for serving in a highly 
classified organization of this kind. The reward lies largely in your sense of 
accomplishment. 

When President Truman left office, he wrote a letter to the Director, in 
which he said: "Truly, no President has ever, in the history of the United 
States, been so well informed and so thoroughly and completely advised in the 
field of intelligence and foreign developments as I have, due primarily to the 
efficiency and the accomplishments of the Central Intelligence Agency." In due 
time that fact will be more widely recognized. It is widely recognized now in 
Government circles. Now, those things are due entirely to you. In talking with 
President Eisenhower the other day he asked me to say to the personnel of this 
Agency that he expected, and realized he would receive, the same degree of effi- 
cient and loyal support as had been accorded his predecessor. Well, of course 
he will. 

Our service is to the United States and it is a devoted and a dedicated 
and a loyal service. I have to thank you, individually and collectively, for 
the support you have given me. Nobody leaves this organization willingly. You 
may ask why I did. The reason is very simple. The length of time I can devote 

from now on to government service is strictly limited for various reasons. 
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We had reached a point in our development where continuity of leadership 
was essential. Our organization is good and sound. Our personnel is 
highly qualified and carefully selected. Now, what we need is a Director 
who will spend the rest of his life at the head of this Agency— certainly 
the rest of his active life. Furthermore, we need that development in depth 
so that his deputy, another carefully selected and extremely able man, will 
be able to succeed him. In this way the personnel of this fine organization 
will have a long period of continuity of leadership. You're going to have 
such, and it is that fact and that fact alone which reconciles me in leaving. 
Thank you very much. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF TRAINING 


TRAINING BULLETIN 
NUMBER 3 
6 March 1953 


SUBJECT: Address of the Vice President of the United States, the 
Honorable Richard Nixon 

1. The Vice President, the Honorable Richard Nixon, at the Ninth 
Agency Orientation Course, on 10 February 1953 presented an address 

on the current world situation, 

2. The Vice President pointed out that he was presenting his 
subject from a Congressional point of view, and as representing 
Congressional opinion. His address should not, therefore, be in- 
terpreted in its entirety as representing current national policy, 

3. Some of the subjects on which the Vice President commented 
are, of course, controversial, but it is believed that his speech 
and his point of view will be of universal interest throughout the 
Agency. 


MATT HE i/tf BAIRD 
Director of Training 
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ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
THE HONORABLE RICHARD NIXON 
AT THE 

NINTH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 
10 February 1953 

■a-#** 

tfhen Mr, Dulles invited me to talk before this group, I had very 
grave doubts as to what I might be able to contribute to this program* 
That you are all experts or potential experts in a very specialized 
field was clear to me when I read the contents of the printed program 
showing both the coverage of subject matter and the biographic sketches 
of the participants. I, therefore, know that I would be out of my 
depth were I to attempt to compete with intelligence experts in talking 
to you. Thus, it appeared that my most appropriate contribution to 
this training course should come from a recognition of your interest 
in gathering and analyzing facts which are then used as the basis for 
forming National Intelligence Estimates for the National Security 
Council of which I am a statutory member. Further, realizing that 
whatever is done in the formulation of foreign policy must in the final 
analysis receive the support and approval of the Congress, I felt I 
would attempt something which is rather unusual — namely, analyze the 
current situation with which we are confronted in the world as seen 
through the eyes of an average U.S. Congressman or Senator. This I 
can do because I have been an average Congressman and Senator. This 
I would like to do because much misunderstanding exists in the Executive 
Departments and Agencies regarding the Congress, both House and Senate, 
much of which is attributable to a tendency to be overly fearful of 
what the Congressman or Senator is going to think or do and, hence, 
what must be done to make him act in "proper fashion." 

I came to the House in 19h7 just at the beginning of the period 
when we were developing the programs which you are working with and 
under today. That was the year of CIA* s creation in the National 
Security Act of 19U7. Naturally, what I say will be colored to a 
great extent by my own background and experiences. However, in working 
up my thoughts today I have attempted to make them representative of 
the thoughts of most of the Senators and Congressmen, both Republican 
and Democrats— probably more Republicans— who believe that some changes 
in the direction and attitudes of our foreign, military and security 
policies need to be made. 
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First, I believe it is appropriate to start with an analysis of 
our foreign policy as inherited from the past administration. The 
first question we have to ask ourselves is whether this policy ought 
to be continued as is— intact— or modified to some degree. Fairness 
demands that we pose the query as to whether or not that policy has 
been successful. To answer this question we must go back at least to 
the end of World War II— the most costly war in the history of the 
world. That was the time when the people of the United States had 
great hopes for the future, with our complete military superiority, 
based justifiably on the possession of the best Army, Navy and Air 
Force plus the monopoly of the atomic bomb. In scanning the peoples 
of the world we felt that all were on our side with the exception of 
possibly 180 million to 200 million in the USSR and the satellites. 

Such was the situation at the end of World War II. 

Since that time the Congress has appropriated approximately 100 
billion dollars for military purposes and about 33 to 3$ billion for 
foreign aid, most of which has gone to Europe. 

We also developed certain plans and programs --the Greek -Turkish 
Aid Program, the Marshall Plan, and others which were designed to stop 
the march of aggressive Communism throughout the world and to roll 
back that tide. But as we analyze the results of that policy today 
and after all, people in political life think usually in terms of 
results and not in terms of causes and excuses, no matter how good 
those excuses may be, I believe that most of us get somewhat of a shock 
in finding that we have lost our military supremacy— though not com- 
pletely, certainly to a great degree. For example, we are stronger in 
strategic air power but we are definitely weaker in tactical air. Even 
though we are more powerful on the sea, I think even good Navy men, and 
I happen to be one, will admit that we are probably weaker under the 
sea. We no longer have a monopoly on the atomic bomb although, of 
course, we derive consolation from our conviction that we have many more 
and better ones than our enemy. 

As far as peoples in the world are concerned, and that, of course, 
is the most dramatic part of this analysis, we find that we have lost 
6oo million people to Communist control, for various reasons, some of 
them probably pretty good. 

Now those are the facts— the facts which concern the average U.S, 
Congressman, the average U.S. Senator, and accordingly the average 
American. Since this policy seems to have failed in some instances, the 
question arises as to how this did happen. 

At this point I reject two extremes that probably you will find 
today in the Congress of the United States and through our country. 
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One extreme contends that the only reason this happened is because the 
people that made the policy intended it that way. This morning I do 
not intend to j?o into any detail on the question of disloyalty in the 
Government. But without minimizing the importance of this problem, I 
think any reasonable person rejects the idea that the failures we * 
had in foreign policy since World War II have to any considerable extent 
been caused because those who made the policies deliberately intended 

that they fail. 

At the other extreme is the fatalistic view of those who say that 
the results were inevitable because of the cleverness and aggressiveness 
of imperialistic Russian Communism. Proponents of this view conclude 
that the chicanery and subversive methods of the Soviets in their use 
means that we would never adopt brought results which gave 
great successes and gains and that nothing we could or would have done 

would have changed the results. 

I repeat that both of these extreme viewpoints must be rejected 
because I think that there is another ground which represents better the 
thinking of the great majority of the members of the House and the 
Senate and which I believe is representative of the American viewpoint. 
Frankly, it doesn’t make a great deal of difference why it happene , 
except, perhaps, from the academic standpoint we may avoid the errors 
of tomorrow by examining the mistakes of yesterday. Today it doesn t 
make a great deal of difference to stable, current, national security 
whether those who made the policies intended them to fail or whether 
the failures were due to bad judgment. The important fact of the 
moment is that we are confronted with current errors in policy. and 
recognizing the mistakes we must develop new policies that will not 
contain in them the seeds of error which caused the failures of our 
present policies. 

At this point I believe some general conclusions can be drawn. 

In the first place I think the great basic error which has caused our 
present difficulties is that we misjudged the character of. the world 
Communist conspiracy. It was, perhaps, quite easy to do that. All of 
us who served in World War II welcomed the participation of the Russians 
in that war. We recognized the great contribution that they made and 
we were happy in the realization that the assistance of Russia cut down 
the contributions and sacrifices that would have to be made by American 
men and American women. But as a result of this and because of very 
clever propaganda in the United States by persons whom we have since 
learned to recognize as actually serving the conspiracy of international 
Communism, an idea grew up even in high places in the United States 
that the Communist movement, the Communists, themselves, the power, 
center of the Soviet Union, were all segments of a great peace-loving 
democracy and that you could therefore, trust the men in the Kremlin 
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and believe what they said at the conference table. Yalta and Potsdam 
were primarily the results of that mistaken concept. Though some of 
those who attended the conferences had serious doubts about the sx 
cerity of Soviet expressions, we know that these doubts were not 
ventilated in the open and removed. If they were made known at all, it 
was not until after the conferences took place. Thus, we must reach the 
conclusion that one of the basic reasons for the difficulties that exist 
today goes back to the concessions that were made at these conferences 
and that such concessions were granted because of a fundamental error 
in judging the character of the men in the Kremlin who run the Communist 

conspiracy. 

Even after we began to recognize the fact that the men in the 
Kremlin could not be trusted at the conference table, we note a second 
fundamental error which, of course, is related to the first, viz., th t 
we failed to realize that the Soviets were engaged in a conspiracy— a 
revolutionary conspiracy to overthrow the free nations. Even when we 
did realize this fact, we failed to appreciate fully the global 
character of that conspiracy. There was a theory, which, incident 1 y, 
is still prevalent in some places and can be sustained b Y 
effective argument, holding that what we are confronted with an the 
world today is not World Communism but simply Russian imperialism which 
has taken the form of Communism. Hence, as we look over the past seven 
years, we find that in too many places there were people^ who said 
Communism was a danger within Russia. Some people of this kind would 
go even further and say that Communism was dangerous in Germany and 
possibly in Greece, in Turkey, in France in Italy, but that Oo^unism 
in Asia, and specifically Communism in China and in the United States 
was a different kind altogether. Such oversimplification, I remind 
you. is an effort to give you the average thinking of those in the 
national legislature which is representative of the country at large. 

The result of that line of thinking is quite obvious because it was 
the basis for what happened in China and, of course, what happened in 
China caused what happened in Korea. From my own experience I give 
you an example which I think points up the falsity of that approach 
and which, at the same time, proves the point that Communism is a glob 1 
conspiracy, as President Eisenhower said in his State-of-the-Union 

message • 

I was in Europe in 19U7 with the Herter Committee. Allen Dulles 
was one of our advisers, without pay as I recall, and he did an excellent 
iob. I am sure he will agree with me when I make the observation that 
if more members of the House and Senate could go on such trips, we - 
would experience less difficulty in getting programs through the House 
and the Senate which are needed for the security of the country. 

Herter Committee, as you recall, was making studies as to the needs of 
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the various countries of Europe for Marshall Plan funds. Our recommenda- 
tions to the House were in large part accepted and resulted in the 
adoption of the ECA program in the House and, of course, its counter- 
part, in the Senate. On that European trip some of us made it a point 
not only to talk to the heads of the governments which were anti- 
communist in the countries which we visited, but whenever and wherever 
we could we got an audience or an interview with the Communist leaders. 
This was of particular interest to me because I wanted to see what made 
them tick. 

I remember on one occasion a very interesting conversation I had 
with Togliatti, the leader of the Communist party in Italy. One segment 
I remember quite vividly. I informed him that I was a member of the 
Labor Committee of the United States House of Representatives and that, 
consequently, I was interested in his thinking on labor problems. I 
said, "Mr. Togliatti* In the event that the Communists take over in 
Italy (the Italian elections were coming up within a few months) what 
kind of a program would you favor as far as labor is concerned? Do 
you believe, for example, that labor unions should be free of govern- 
ment control, and that the right to strike should be protected and 
guaranteed?" 

A translation was made — he thought a moment, and his answer to 
these questions was "Yes." Obviously, he had to answer in this fashion 
because he was not in power at that time. After the answer was given I 
told him I was very glad to hear his reply because that was the kind of 
policy we had in the United States. 

Then I added, "Labor unions are free in the United States and, of 
course, strikes are going on right now. Of course, you realize, Mr. 
Togliatti, that in the Soviet Union such is not the case because the 
labor unions there are completely dominated and controlled by the 
government and the right to strike is denied." 

The translation was made and he looked at me in a not-too- friendly 
manner and said: "Well, I don't think that the Congressman and I under- 
stand each other. The reason why the right to strike has to be 
guaranteed in the United States or in any capitalist country is that 
there the labor policy is dominated by employers, reactionaries and 
capitalists. Therefore, the workers must have sane protection against 
such exploiters. But in the Soviet Union we have no employers, 
reactionaries or capitalists and, hence, the right to strike need not 
be guaranteed in the USSR." 

I said: "That is very interesting. Now let me ask you another 
question. In our conversation up to this point you have been ex- 
tremely critical of the foreign policy of the United States. Certainly, 
you cannot contend that all of what you call 'aggressive intent, 
aggressive actions and imperialism' is on the side of the United States. 
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Do you have any criticism whatever of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union on the ground that it is imperialistic? After all, you are an 
Italian, and sitting here in the middle you pertainly cannot put all 
of the blame on our side when there are' two great powers apparently 
involved in this conflict. In other words, is the policy of the Soviet 
Union imperialistic in any respect?" 

Again the translation was made. I received the same rather un- 
friendly glance and then a very interesting answer. Said Mr. Togliatti, 
"Again the Congressman and I are not speaking or understanding quite 
the same language. The reason why the foreign policy of the United 
States is imperialistic is that it is dominated by employers, re- 
actionaries and capitalists. In the Soviet Union we have no employers, 
reactionaries or capitalists. Therefore, it is impossible for the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union to be imperialistic. It is a 
people's policy, it is always right and is never subject to any 
criticism whatever." 

I asked the same series of questions of Arthur Horner, the head of 
the miners' union in Britain and received the same answers cloaked in 
a British accent. I have asked the same series of questions of William Z. 
Foster, in a little different way, of course, because he happens to be 
an American citizen. Very pertinent for our purposes is the testimony 
of Foster before the Judiciary Committee in 19U8 which was considering 
legislation to control the Communist Party in the United States. 

Senator Ferguson of Michigan questioned him at length as to whether 
members of the Communist Party of the United States would fight on the 
side of the United States in the event of an aggressive war begun by 
the Soviet Union. For approximately thirty minutes, Foster, in a very 
able display of mental footwork and gymnastics, side stepping, twisting, 
and turning, contended over and over again that the question was 
hypothetical because he said it was impossible for him to conceive of an 
aggressive war by a people's government, to wit, the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, in his estimation it was not necessary for him to determine 
whether or not he, or other members of the Communist Party would fight 
in such a war because it was impossible that such a war could occur. 

These examples are sufficient to show the global character of the 
Communist threat. 

Accordingly, it seems to me that we made a basic mistake in failing 
to realize this fact. The Communist, wherever he exists, whether in 
Moscow, China, Korea or in the United States is essentially the same- 
owing his loyalty not to his own country, in the event that he is not 
a citizen of the Soviet Union or a satellite country, but to the power 
center, the Soviet Union, and to others who control the world Communist 
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conspiracy. Yugoslavia, of course, is the present exception which 
proves the rule. Thus, I conclude that our mistaken evaluation of the 
global nature of the Communist strategy had much to do with the failure 
of our policy in China. 

Compare, for example, the policy that we adopted in Greece with 
what we adopted in China. Though the terrain was much smaller and the 
complexity of the Grecian problem not at all as great, we could have 
applied to China some of the recognition of the Communist threat which 
motivated our actions in Greece in l?li7. Over and over again we re- 
peated the theme that the Chinese Nationalist Government was corrupt, that 
it was unstable and for those reasons that the support we had given was 
no good and no further help was justified. I was in Greece in 19li7 and 
if there was any more corrupt or unstable government in the world than 
what Greece had in 19h7, I would like to have seen it. It changed twice 
in two weeks while I was there and, yet, what did we do? We went in 
there and General Van Fleet did a magnificent job of training the Greeks 
so that they could defend themselves. As a result of our positive 
action, the Greeks met the Communist threat and met it effectively and 
at the present time, with our continued support, Greece is still on 
our side. Thus, as we look at the situation in Asia, it would seem 
that some of the same medicine possibly might have made the difference. 

All of these, of course, are problems and mistakes which have been 
made in the past and the question is; Where do we go from here? As 
we analyze the problem of the immediate and distant future, may I say 
again that the only reason we discussed the past today is to make sure 
that we do not make those same mistakes tomorrow. As we determine 
where we go from here, I consider it proper that we look at some basic 
factors. The first basic one is; What do we want? Well, we want 
peace, not peace at any price, of course, but certainly peace at as 
high a price as we can pay without losing the honor of our nation. 
Secondly, the United States will never use war as an instrument of 
policy. Our Secretary of State underscored in a very effective manner 
this point before he went to Europe. However, the Kremlin, when con- 
fronted by a potential enemy, will use war as an instrument of policy, 
and so the key to peace is to see what actions or failures to act on 
our part will cause the Kremlin to act or fail to act at a critical 
time. Accordingly, it is appropriate that we analyze from all view- 
points the enemy with whom we are dealing — the man in the Kremlin, the 
man who is trained and brought up on the bibles which the Communists 
read and follow, viz., Marx, Lenin, Stalin. Without prying too deeply 
we are confronted with certain conclusions which are inescapable. 

First, the men in the Kremlin are realists. Hence, though they are 
bent on world revolution, though they will use war as an instrument of 
policy, they will not begin a world war until they are convinced they 
can win it. Second, they have a sense of history in that they are 
willing to wait not only through their own lifetimes but even longer 
than that, if it takes such time to reach the point where they can 
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win the world conflict. Therefore, if we want peace, we must do 
several things. First, we must exert every effort to make sure that 
in the world the balance of power, from a military standpoint, is 
actually in our favor so that the Kremlin could not win a war if it 
began one. By the words, M in our favor," I do not mean quantity as 
much as I stress quality of arms and adequate training. Secondly, 
we must make the men in the Kremlin believe that the military balance, 
to which we have just referred, is in our favor because if they 
actually miscalculate by arriving at erroneous conclusions by reason 
of something we have done or failed to do, then, regardless of the 
power balance, war will come. Thus, I cannot overstress the importance 
of making sure that the military balance of power is actually on our 
side and to underscore our responsibility to make sure that we do 
nothing which will cause the men in the Kremlin to miscalculate our 
strength and begin a major world war, which, in a sense, no one will 
win. Thirdly, we must acknowledge that besides our military strength 
at home, we need allies abroad, because 150 million people obviously 
cannot stand up against 800 million people. Not only do we need 
allies but we need as many as we can get. 

And so, the policies of the next few years, in large measure, 
will have to continue the policies which have developed during the 
past seven years, particularly with regard to Europe. If we keep the 
United States militarily strong at home, we must strive to get as many 
militarily strong allies as we can abroad. 

But military strength alone is not enough. In this struggle for 
the world we are confronted with men who are very pragmatic about what 
they need to achieve their goals of conquest. Thus, they have developed 
new tactics of aggression with which you are familiar and which have 
proved themselves successful. Let's face the stark fact that by such 
tactics 600 million people have been won by the Soviets in seven years 
without the loss of a single Russian soldier in combat — at least none 
admittedly lost in combat. These new tactics of aggression developed 
by the Soviets do not contemplate the use of armed force involving 
the armies of the power center, itself— the Soviet Union. What are 
such techniques? Some of them, of course, $re quite obvious, 

a. The use of internal subversion, employing not only the 
traditional foreign agents but also agents who are nationals of 
the countries involved. Czechoslovakia is, perhaps, the most 
striking example of how a nation can be taken over through a 
coup d'etat in which the principals were Czechs and, yet, they 
owed their allegiance to a foreign power. 

b. Next is the fomenting of revolution. This tactic used 
in various parts of the world, in Asia particularly, has been 
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quite obviously employed in China. And again we note the in- 
stances in which the involuntary forces are made up of nationals 
of the countries involved and in which the forces of the USSR 
power center are not committed. 

c. Extremely important is the great new weapon of economic, 
political, and psychological warfare. 

Our answer, to some extent, is quite obvious. First, on the 
economic side, we must be as sound at home as we can possibly be— 
that means balance. There are times, undoubtedly, when you may 
wonder why the Congress hesitates to approve appropriation requests 
for funds which you feel are needed for adequate military purposes 
or for foreign aid programs. I can assure you that this is not 
negativism on the part of the Congress but rather a sober attitude 
to be convinced of the necessity for the expenditures, because the 
greatest asset the free world has in the present struggle, and the 
importance of this point was emphasized in President Eisenhower's 
State-of-the-Union message, is a sound, free, productive, American 
economy. Thus the total program of the nation must be in balance, 
and I am sure that the policies recommended to the President by the 
National Security Council will always aim at achieving this result, 
namely, that we give as much support as we can to the development 
and maintenance of needed military strength for ourselves and the 
free world without destroying the basic economy which is our greatest 
asset and advantage in the battle for civilization in which we are 
engaged. This will demand of us that, while we maintain a sound 
economy at home in realistic fashion, we must shore up the economy of 
nations abroad so that they, themselves, may be militarily strong and, also, 
that they may develop a strong economy, because in such a climate, there 
is less likelihood that the Communist conspirator will be able to appeal 
to the masses of the people and sell his doctrines. 

This last point compels me to inject a word of warning. I do not 
subscribe to the views of those who say that the answer to Communism, 
whether in the United States or abroad, is solely economic well being. 

Any of you who analyze this point will reach the same conclusion which 
is already expressed in the Bible that man does not live by bread 
alone. Economic strength is, of course, a definite factor entering 
into the present struggle . Certainly, where economic unrest prevails 
and hunger exists, you have a fertile field in which the Communist 
ideas can grow and prosper. But economic strength alone is not the 
complete answer, and I use again the classic example of Czechoslovakia. 

There was probably a no more advanced country in Europe at the time 
of the coup d'etat than that nation, and, yet, the Communist movement 
flourished and in a most effective manner. 
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In addition to economic soundness, we must have internal secu y 
at home. I won’t belabor that point because I believe it is xn good 
hands at the present time. This is a most difficult problem, and I 
can imagine that some of you who * a ve followed the S ™® t ° s ’ 
as we have investigated subversive activities in the United States 
are concerned about these investigations and the trendy that they t 
in this country. I think, perhaps, that some concern is 

because a very delicate balance must ^ , raaljlta ^® d o ^ hlS T his is not 
tween security on the one side and freedom on the other. This is nou 

always easy to maintain* 

I am sure that if you took a vote of the Congress of 
States— a secret vote, or perhaps, a public one— they would support 
a movement to put all the Communists in this country in one boat and 
shin them to the USSR, even though, of course, that might be technicaily 
impossible. That, however, gives you an idea of the temper of t 
Congress on this problem. This is somewhat symbolic of other easy 
solutions which are offered: for example, the outlawing of the 
rnnmmrHst Party in the United States. This sounds laudable and easy 

, as indicated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
£ “ aflworkable solution. Therefore, »e must ^ 
guard that we do not resort to totalitarian police methods in dealing 
with the conspiracy in this country and, thus, adopt within our own 
borders the methods which we have criticized in our enemies abroad for 
dealing with dissidents in their countries. I leave with you the con- 
viction that those of us who have been in the Congressional ^ s ^ igatlve 
field and others who are presently engaged in this activi y . 

realization of how constant care must be exerted not to kill the pati 

we are attempting to cure. 

Finally I believe we will all agree that the bolstering of our 
national defense in the development of political and psychologies 
counterattack is essential. For example, I think that President 
Eisenhower’s announcement that the Seventh Fleet would no longer be 
used to blockade the Chinese Communist coast from raids fro ™^°™° sa » 
and his statement that a request would be made on the Congress for a 

resolution to repudiate secret agreements are w ° rth " h ^® ^ffcctthat 
taking the offensive in psychological warfare, besides the fact that, 
from other standpoints, these steps should have a great Such 

steps as these mean only two things when they are interpreted to the 
world. One is that we back our friends and the other that we will not 
write off the captive peoples. So much for analyzing the Congressional 
mind— assuming that any Congressman or Senator has a mind. That, i 
admit, is a debatable point l 
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Now, what is our new policy to be? First of all, I believe that 
the general outlines of that policy have been set forth in President 
Eisenhower* s State-of-the-Union message and in the recent speech by 
Secretary of State, Dulles. I do think that a summaiy of that policy, 
as I see it, might be appropriate and of interest at this time. 
Basically, the new policy represents a change in attitude a change in 
emphasis. I am sure that we are not going to see too many evidences 
of drastic moves which would indicate to the people of this country, 
or to the peoples of the world, that the policy is of a radically 
new type. The action regarding the Seventh Fleet, the pronouncement 
regarding secret agreements are good examples of this appreciation. 

In this analysis we inevitably grapple with the word "containment**. 

Even though the policy concepts underlying "containment" may have 
served some useful purpose up to the present time, which I rather 
doubt, still, I believe that we have arrived at the point where the 
word "containment" means a static policy— a draw in the conflict in 
which we are engaged. In fact, it means victory for neither side. 

What we have failed to realize is that the alternative to "containment" 
is not all-out, total war but rather the winning of the cold war. As 
President Eisenhower indicated, only by winning the cold war can we 
avoid the hot war. To achieve this goal of tangible victory, some 
immediate objectives come to mind: 

First. The most difficult goal of all is the winning of 
the war in Korea. Victory in Korea is of prime concern to our 
nation. I know that some peculiar arguments can be made, but 
always in quiet fashion — never in the open, because you could 
never convince the American people of this contending that 
the continuance of the war in Korea is a good thing for the 
United States . Supporting this spurious position are statements 
to the effect that we should look at the casualty ratio in 

Korea five to one in our favor. Now, this position is untenable 

because it is political dynamite which the people of the United 
States would never buy, and, furthermore, approaching it from 
just the standpoint of a layman, it would seem to me that all we 
have to do is realize that in the past two years or so of the 
Korean war, we have suffered 130 thousand casualties and the 
Soviet Union hasn't had any. Again, it is the old problem of 
keeping our eye on the main target, and winning the current 
war in Korea must be the first objective of such a policy. 

Second. Our second objective, which is, of course, re- 
lated to our past policy, is to allow no further solidification 
of Soviet holdings in satellite countries and no extension of 
their boundaries, because it is obvious that if they forge 
strength within their dynasty and bring further terrain under 
their command, they may calculate that they can begin a war 
a World War — and win it. 
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Third, tfe must avoid trouble at home and keep under 
control the inevitable problems which we will have with the 
nations which we consider to be on our side. Without this 
approach, the strength which we develop will be sapped of its 

potency. 

Finally, and this is the most important ingredient in what 
we mean by -dynamic” policy, is to roll back the enemy strength 
if we possibly can. Even though some consideration of this 
factor existed in past policy, I am convinced that we are going 
to see a stepping up of attitude and emphasis to reduce Soviet 
gains, to puncture the Communist conspiracy and to stir up just 
as much trouble as we possibly can in the satellite countries 
and in the Soviet Union proper. 

This is a big order— a very big order. The objectives we have 
outlined certainly have been in the minds of our policy makers during 
the past two or three years. They are in our minds today, and we 
are hopeful that we will be able to translate these concepts into 
appropriate actions. Regardless of our thinking in wishful manner 
for easy answers, we must constantly admonish ourselves that in this 
field of foreign policy there are none. 

The objectives for an affirmative foreign policy can be attained 
only by the support which policy makers must receive from you. I speak 
now 7 as a member of the Administration and as a member of the National 
Security Council, which is the greatest consumer of your product, to 
emphasize that knowledge of the facts is essential if we are to make 
the right decisions. Essentially, that is why we have to have in- 
telligence . Perhaps the best proof of this point is the rather obvious 
truth that with better intelligence support our nation might have 
avoided most of our present difficulties. Better intelligence mig 
have put our leaders on notice as to the true character of the Communists, 
the men in the Kremlin, the men we were dealing with across the table at 
Yalta, Potsdam and Teheran. Better intelligence might have given us a 
greater appreciation of the overall global character of the Communist 
movement. For example, if we had better intelligence, we might not 
have made, what I think was, a fatal error in judgment as to the character 
of the Chinese Communist movement in the early days of its development. 
wTe would have known that the Chinese Communist was no different, 
essentially, than his counterpart in the satellite countries in eastern 
Europe and that, therefore, the choice in China was not between a 
Nationalist Government and something better but between the Nationalist 
Government and something far, far worse. This, therefore, is your job, 
to gather and analyze in impartial manner all the facts and to make the 
findings available to those who have to make the policy. 
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I recognize that this is a tough job. I know that some of your 
assignments will be dangerous and, simultaneously, interesting. I 
realize, also, that many of you have already served well in difficult 
undertakings. In an organization of this type, which must be a kind of 
silent shock absorber, I can imagine that there are times when your 
tasks seem boring and maybe completely meaningless, because you may 
not be in a position to see the entire picture. Hence, when you are 
tempted to ask yourselves such questions as: "Why do we get this?" 

"Why do we have to spend precious time in such tasks as these?" I 
admonish you to have confidence in those who direct your activities, 
and without allowing your efforts to be neutralized, that you do 
the job which has been assigned to you, because, I say this advisedly, 
there is no job in our present government which, I think, is more 
important than the task which you ladies and gentlemen will be doing 
in the years ahead. 

In my experiences as a Congressional investigator of Communist 
activities in the United States, I have been impressed by a number of 
things, but particularly, by the kind of people who have become 
Communists in our country. Though most of you are knowledgeable in 
this field, my own conclusions may interest you. What kind of men 
were Alger Hiss, John Apt, Nathan Witt, Lee Pressman, Victor Perlo 
and, I will add, incidentally, the atomic scientists and others who 
came before our committee and refused to answer questions on the 
grounds of incrimination? What kind of people were they? First of 
all, they were all born in the United States and, secondly, they were 
sensitive, intelligent, able people. Almost without exception, they 
were the graduates of the best colleges and universities of this 
country. Not one of them acted just for monetary gain but was motivated 
by fanatical belief and devotion in the cause in which he was working. 

Each believed so deeply that he was willing to do anything for the 
cause — a boring job, if need be. He was also willing to do a very 
dangerous job — one that would run the danger of a jail sentence and of 
holding himself and his family up to disgrace in his community and 
among his friends. Often have I thought, during the past three to four 
years, as I have seen these people parade before us — these young, in- 
telligent, able people— of the need for people on our side as devoted 
to our cause as Communists are devoted to theirs. 

When I was in Europe in 1 9h7 and again in 1951, I had the opportunity 
to talk privately with three or four individuals who were members of this 
Agency. I saw in those individuals what is certainly the answer I have 
been looking for — the answer to the devotion which the Communists have 
on their side, I know that it takes a devoted and dedicated man or 
woman to do the job that you are doing. This may sound like flag waving 
to you, but most sincerely do I conclude on this notes The conflict in 
which we are engaged in the world is great and complex. It is military 
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in character, economic in character, political in character. But, 
over all, it is a conflict for the minds and the hearts and the souls 
of men. Our enemies are dedicated to their cause, v/e need dedicated 
people on our side. General Smith, to you and to Mr. Dulles do I say, 
as a member of this Administration, and I know that I represent the views 
of the Commander-5 n-Chief, the President, we are very proud to have 
serving the United States a group of dedicated men and women — the people 
who are members of this Agency. Good luck and Godspeed*. 
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COMMENTS 

OF 

GENERAL WALTER B. SMITH 
AND HIS ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED AT THE 8TH AGENCY ORIENTATION COURSE 
21 November 1952 
» # * » 


“STJS: rSlnrESrB! 

capers 

your credit and to our advantage that you tew ^^‘“^Vll eTer 
reers earnestly and seriously. I do not think tnax many y 
feel that you have made a mistake. 

QUESTION: Is the national intelligence which we are now making a good sup- 
port for the national policy? 

GENERAL SMITH: We thick it is. We thick that the product at? 11 " 

timatee in the absence of miliary assumptions Only recently^he rf ^ 
intelligence community was asked to partlcipateinth p g ob ^ OUBl _ 

estimate of Soviet capabilities for defense against air atta^. uovl u y, 

jv%^ te i^iist e anVtSrrf 

for'attack* 1 WhS a requisition for this type of estimate is made, and in 
r^uSfifanliSck TulS possi b le 6 for°the “telUgence c^ndty 

LrS tSi r r ^ dX: i-airsa 

SiugeS: S«ts. S be provided at least with basic assumptions on 
which to prepare their counter-estimates. 

QUESTION: To what extent is the intelligence product actually used by those 
who formulate national policy? ^ 
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pipnrraT SMITH* We have a good deal to learn in methods of using intelligence 
“TgefSe'J? value it of It. Thie da a situation which £11 correct 
itself in time as the intelligence product becomes more and more reliable . 
ks it now works out, we prepare certain intelligence estimates on the na- 
strategic * level which are based on a schedule for production de- 
Sn^t LrgeirS the proSems which will confront the staff c<=»slon wWoh 

S e a-tiSX n ^ h rt Z £S? E om£rs who do the ? vSk for the Ssourt£ 
OoicS^ll^vetham wall in advance of thair own Job, which lathe gap- 
aration of draft policy capers. In some cases, we have been a little be 
hind the policy papers, but more and more we are keeping up to date and 
little bit ahead of the parade. 

QUESTION* It has been said that the military commanders didn’t have reliance 
^^ifldenS in “a Intelligence paopl. and, therefore, much £3 kngn to 
them which was not to the intelligence men, and that that had an effect o 
the estimates. Would you comment on this? 

GENERAL SMITH: I don’t think that reliance or conf ^^ofth fSce^ity for 
with the problem. It is simply the acute realization 

security in connection with military plans and operations J hic £ h ^ s ^®® n 
driven home to the personnel involved in exercising command. By along 
series of tragic events over a period of years, the inescapable conclusion 
has been arrived at that the more people who know about these things, 
more insecure are plans and operations. Consequently, the J^ e ^ *^0 
is to hold on to information as tightly and closely as possible and not to 
2 ive it out It's the "need to know" theory raised to the £th power, 
tually, we do disseminate information much too widely; that s inherent n 
our bureaucratic system. Everybody wants to know; a lot 

to know and who dori't really need to know are able to establish their right 
to know regardless of what the intelligence chap or the operational chap^ 
feels abou^ it. Where military or other knowledge is required forthe pro- 
if,!+Ton of an intelligence estimate, the solution, in my opinion, lies in 
crowding the intelligence producer with a series of assumptions which need 
no?^ef l the pSnT or which need not be entirely accurate, or which may 
, /■«+■< -H ons because it is possible with such assumptions to produce 

:r?nSlligS “tlSS *li the^operational eo-nder himself my scale 
down? I dfn't think that anything battar ulll ever be woduaed unta u. 
sat ip on tha highest laval soma machinery for coordinated G-2 and G-3 
timates; and whether that is possible or not, I don t know. 
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QUESTION: Do you feel that unanimity reduces the strength of many of the es- 
timates? 

GENERAL SMITH: We rarely have unanimity, and we don't strive for it. We 

don’t make any effort to obtain it, so that itself is an academic question. 
As a matter of fact, the dissenting opinion is encouraged if it's a valid 
one; and if the dissenter is easily argued out of his position, then prob- 
ably his dissent isn't worth very much. 

QUESTION: Regarding the stability of the Agency, will the change in the Ad- 
ministration have any effect on the Agency? 

GENERAL SMITH: Since this is a statutory Agency supported by a career seprice, 
there will be no change with changes in the Administration. The Director 
and his principal Deputies and Assistants are non-political appointees and, 
while the Director himself must undoubtedly be a man whom the Chief Execu- 
tive is willing to accept, and to whom he will give a certain measure of 
confidence, it is unlikely that you will ever have a Director whose status 
will change with changes in the Administration. 

QUESTION: What changes would take place as a consequence of a hot war? 

GENERAL SMITH: There would be no change in wartime, except that, in theatres 
of active operations, our personnel under the senior representative present 
would automatically report to and carry out the orders of the senior mili- 
tary commander in the theatre of operations, just as they are now doing in 
Korea. In addition, our personnel would have missions targeted outside but 
based on a military theatre of operations. These missions would be trans- 
mitted to them from headquarters with the concurrence and knowledge of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they would be supported by the Theatre Commander 

concerned. 

QUESTION: Are the Senior Representatives overseas your alter egos? 

GENERAL SMITH: Yes. With relation to myself or to any future Director, they 
occupy the same position that the commander of a theatre of operations, in 
a military sense, would occupy with respect to the military heads in Wash- 
ington. 

QUESTION: If a "real n peace is achieved, what effect would this have upon the 
offices under DD/P? 

GENERAL SMITH: Well, I'm afraid that the question is academic insofar as the 
lifetime of most of us is concerned, and while I would have to answer that 
I don't know exactly, I don't think that that is anything that you need to 
worry about in the immediately foreseeable future. Let's reserve that one 
for, let us say, the 28th or 38th or 58th Orientation Course. 
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QUESTION: With regard to the official ceiling on T/O's, do you anticipate 
that there will be further cuts in the organization? 

GENERAL SMITH: No. We'll have to increase a little bit for training purposes. 
It's a simple fact that while we have budgeted for a rather large personnel 
ceiling, we can't get qualified people to fill that personnel ceiling. They 
just simply don't exist. We've gone about the limit. Occasionally one may 
get from the outside very highly qualified men or women, tempt them in, 
twist their arms and get them to sign up on a career basis. But they are 
becoming fewer and fewer, so we must depend on the younger people that we 
are bringing up through the ranks. Of course these people are, in any tech- 
nical service like our own, the heart and soul of a career organization. 
Unless every private carries the baton of a field marshal in his knapsack, 
he hasn't very much to look forward to. Unless every junior officer has 
the right to expect promotion through the grades and ultimately the oppor- 
tunity to occupy the highest post in the career of his choice, there is very 
little to hold him in his job. So, my intention is to keep our numbers down, 
to be selective instead of expansive, and to look more and more to the ju- 
niors to fill the senior posts. 

QUESTION: Is the policy of rotation of individuals in key spots in keeping 
with the career concept? 

GENERAL SMITH: Well, since I've ordered the rotation policy, I'm obviously 
in favor of it. In the first place, one cannot conduct global operations, 
as we conduct them, exclusively and entirely controlled by a desk in Wash- 
ington. In the second place, our people in the field believe, and unfor- 
tunately in some cases they've had grounds to feel, that the men who are 
telling them what to do have never been on the sharp end of the stick. 

There is a third and very impelling reason. An Agency of this kind, like 
a military agency, is extremely ill-advised if it keeps its best talent at 
home. It should get the best people that it can, get the most experienced 
people it has, the most reliable people that it has, out to the point of 
impact. Then, when you issue an order to a man in the field, knowing him, 
knowing his capability and his reliability, you have every assurance that 
the order will be properly carried out and that the duty will be well per- 
formed. Accordingly, it is desirable to get the people occupying key po- 
sitions, who have demonstrated their fitness for trust and competence, as 
rapidly as possible to the critical places outside of the United States 
which are the key to our effective operations. 

QUESTION: Is there enough working level cooperation between CIA Offices today, 
within the limits, of course, of security? 

GENERAL SMITH: Yes, I think so. You have to try to arrive at a happy medium 
between the necessity of knowing and the actual need of knowing. The desire 
to provide cooperation exists, although the machine ry, from time to time, 
has not been as effective as one would like. I hope to increase cooperation 
by the gradual transfer of qualified personnel from one Division of the 
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Agency to another, to a greater extent than has heretofore obtained, so 
that each officer will have a broader perspective than that given him by 
work within one particular Division in which he may well specialize. But 
he should have one or two alternate specialties, particularly when he goes 
out into the field. 

QUESTION: Does the fact that a CIA employee has reserve status hinder his 
career or help it in CIA? 

GENERAL SMITH: In my opinion, reserve status is an asset because it increases 
the scope of the usefulness of a CIA officer. There are many jobs that we 
do in which past military training or military experience is an essential 
quality. There are also many jobs that we have to do where it might be de- 
sirable to have a person actually identified with the military service, in 
which case we can have him ordered to active duty and assigned to us. 

QUESTION: Are you concerned about personnel turnover and are you taking steps 
to minimize it? 

GENERAL SMITH: Very much so. Our personnel turnover is by comparison rela- 
tively small, but it's still much too large. That’s one of the reasons why 
I brought an Inspector General down here and made him available to anybody 
in the Agency who had any complaint of any kind. As you know, you all have 
opportunity also for a direct appeal to myself or Mr. Dulles if you feel 
that you have been a victim of injustice. So there is no excuse for any- 
body going unheard if they have a complaint or a legitimate question to 
raise with regard to their official or personal lives within the Agency. 

I will not, however, tolerate anybody going outside the Agency. I had a 
case about six months ago. Since it was a special one, I have decided to 
ignore it. One of our employees wrote a letter to the President. Of course, 
he handed it to me. But we have an Inspector General for that. 

QUESTION: Since we can not tolerate mediocrity in CIA, what does an employee 
do whan he finds it on the job? 

GENERAL SMITH: If he is an executive, who is responsible for eliminating medi- 
ocrity, he should promotly eliminate it. On the other hand, no one likes 
to be a talebearer, and no one likes a talebearer. In dealing with your 
subordinates, be completely cold-blooded in eliminating mediocrity. When 
you encounter it among your colleagues on the same level, just grit your 
teeth and hope that your immediate superior will be as quick to recognize 
it as you are. 

QUESTION: Are we ever going to get our own building? 

GENERAL SMITH: We have one authorized, but. we are torn two ways. At the pres- 
ent time, the very fact that we are scattered and living and working in 
shacks, while it militates against working conditions, at the same time it 
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contributes indirectly to our security in that nobody knows just exactly 
where we are, or how many people work for us, or what they do. On the 
other hand, it poses security hazards because in our scattered condition 
it's pretty hard to guard us. We want a building badly, but on the other 
hand, as soon as we put one up it will be bigger than most people think 
and we will undoubtedly attract attention. The answer will probably be 
that we will use half measures and put up something of a permanent nature 
for certain of our operations and make "several bites of the cherry." 

QUESTION: Shouldn’t we be proud of the fact that there is a CIA in the United 
States coordinating intelligence and, therefore, do more to win a better 
understanding of what we do and why we do it on the part of the press and 
the American people? 

GENERAL SMITH: There’s a great deal to be said for that idea, but the United 
States needs one silent service and I think that it would be all to the 
good if we could so qualify. We can’t, of course. Under our laws and un- 
der the rights of Congress, there are necessities for discussion. We could 
not, for Instance, get the money that we need if we didn't tell a good deal 
about our operations; and as their scope increases and as their cost in- 
creases, the necessity increases for telling more people about it - in Con- 
gress, for example. So the only happy medium that we can draw is to say as 
little as possible consistent with the necessity for safeguarding our sources 
and our methods of operation. The American press generally, at least those 
who are deserving of consideration, who know something about the problems of 
securing and utilizing information because that's their business too, are 
basically respectful of an institution that talks as little as possible. 

QUESTION: Are our relationships with Congress good? 

GENERAL SMITH: Yes, although they are extremely limited, and that, of course, 
in Itself is all to the good. In our actual dealings with Congress, our 
discussions have been limited to only two or three people on the appropriate 
committee in each of the two Houses, and they are fully alive to the neces- 
sity of security. During the time that I've been here, there has never been 
any, even the slightest, breach of security from those members of the two 
Houses with whom we have dealt. As a matter of fact, they are extremely re- 
luctant to have it known that it is they who look into our little business 
because they fear, and quite justly, that there would be a demand from 
others to be permitted to know. 
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11 February 1953 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECTS Training Bulletin (General Smith’s Comments to the 8th Ori- 
entation Course) 


1. | , Regulations Control Staff of DD/A, ad- 

vises that #4 distribution of the Bulletin, to Branch Chiefs with rout- 
ing to all personnel with appropriate security clearance, will require 
approximately I I . 


2 . 


Training Aids Branch, after checking with 
the reproduction facilities at Alexandria, advises that the cost of pro- 
ducing this Bulletin of 7 pages ln l I will cost about $50.00. 

On the basis of an estimated 4 Bulletins per year, the cost would amount 
to #200.00. 


3. If, as the Director of Training has suggested, the comments of the 
DDCI and the Vice President, at the 9th Orientation Course, be made the 
subjects of further Bulletins, the cost for this fiscal year would not 
exceed $150.00. 


4. Chief, Budget and Fiscal Division, advises that these 

costs can be slotted to the Traini ng Aids Bra nch, 0TR, and that funds are 
there available for this purpose. I I Chief, Service and Supply 

Section, will write up a requisition for the production of the Bulletin, 
charging the cost to Training Aids Branch, 1503-10 (Support Staff). This 
requisition will request that the production and distribution of the Bul- 
letin be expedited (72 hours). 


5. The Bulletin was cleared through 
icy questions were involved: 


of DD/A, Two pol- 


a. Whether format as Training Notice required certification by 
a representative of the DCI, and centralized control under the DD/A. 

b. Whether there should be centralized control of the use of re- 
production facilities. 


Red White was consulted and he recommended: 


a. That the Bulletin did not properly fit into the regulatory 
system of the Agency and that, with a slight change of format, it could 
appropriately be issued under the D/TR’s signature (without status as 

a Notice and without certification by representative of DCI). 

b. That 0TR then should arrange for reproduction, as required. 
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6. The format of the Bulletin has been changed in line with Col. 
White's recommendations, approved by the Director of Training, and it 
is on the way. 


^/chief, Plans and Policy Staff 
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6 February 1953 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
THROUGH : 
SUBJECT : 


Director of Training 

Deputy Director of Training (General) 

Training Bulletin - Volume I, No. 1 


1. The attached document has been coordinated with 1 | of the 

Policy Staff, I&SO. As a result of this coordination, it was concluded 
that the document should be classified "Secret." An effort was made to de- 
termine if it was at all possible to hold it to "Confidential." In view of 
the General's comments on the hot war, question and the discussion of our 
overseas activities, we both agreed that "Secret" was the lowest safe 
classification which should be aoplied to the General's remarks. 


25X1 A 


2. The second point which was considered was that of distribution. 
Distribution No. 5 goes to all employees of the Agency regardless of their 
security clearance status. This means that people with provisional clear- 
ances would not only have access to the document, but under distribution 
No. 5 would be entrusted with its custody. We agreed, therefore, that dis- 
tribution No. 4 was appropriate; distribution No. 4 goes to Branch Chiefs. 

A paragraph has been added to the main body of the Bulletin which places 
responsibility on the Branch Chiefs for circulation to their personnel 
cleared to receive Secret material, and which places on them responsibil- 
ity for appropriate security control and retention of the document after 
circulation. 


3. After you have signed the Notice, and in accordance with 3&S0 
procedure in processing their Security Bulletin, the document is subject 
to review and approval of the DD/A as an Agency issuance. 


4. Upon approval by the DD/A, OTR must then arrange through repro- 
duction facilities in Alexandria for the printing, collation, and distri- 
bution. The most economical way of reproduction is a photographic one in 
which the type script is photographed and multilith prints are made from 
the photograph negative. This is the procedure employed by 3&S0 for the 
Security Bulletin. 

5. After you have signed the document, this sta ff will hand-process 
the Bulletin through the DD/A and to the reproduction 
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Chief, Flans and .Policy Staff 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF TRAINING 


NOTICE 

SO, T-l-53 5 February 1953 

SUBJECT: Training Bulletin - Volume I, No. 1 


The Director of Central Intelligence, at the 8th Or- 
ientation Course, on 21 November 1952, commented upon sub- 
jects of universal interest throughout the Agency. The 
questions to which he responded and his answers are attached 
hereto for the information and guidance of all concerned. 

en»ftKvi**W£-T« 

Branch Chiefs shal e: circulate this document, as appro- 
priate, and its return for retention and security 

control in their respective Offices, 


MATTHEW BAIRD 
Director of Training 


Attachment: 1 
Distribution No. 4 
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Remarks of General.^! Smith 

and his answers to questions submitted 

at the Pth Agency Orientation Course, 21 November 1952 

* * * « 

GENERAL SMITH: Opening Remarks - I want to remind you that the service of 
national intelligence and of national security has become a permanent, 
honorable career. It is in effect a fourth service as compared with the 
three military services, and its operation will be continuous and accel- 
erated in time of war, under its own command and ’under its own organiza- 
tion. Since the passage cf the National Security Act, intelligence is 
able to offer you permanent, secure and honorable careers and it is to 
your credit and to our advantage that you have accepted intelligence 
careers earnestly and seriously. I do not think that many of you will 
ever feel that you have made a mistake, 

QUESTION: ,1s the national intelligence which we are now making a good 
support for the national policy? 


QUESTION: To what extent is the intelligence product actually used by 
those who formulate national policy? 

GENERAL SMITH: We have a good deal to learn in methods of using intelli- 
gence to get the best value out of It. This is a situation which will 
correct itself in time ns the intelligence product becomes more and more 
reliable. As It now works out, we prepare certain intelligence esti- 
mates on the national or strategic level which are based on a schedule 
for production dependent largely on the problems which will confront 
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the^ecnelon which supnorts the fbaicnal Security Council. When those 
estimates are prepared and are turned over to the members of the Nation- 
al Security Council and their subordinates on the staff, they become, 
or at least they should become, what in military parlance is called the 
G-2 annex on which operational plans are based, and they are mere and 
more being used in that way. £jtegretably, the demand for intelligence 
estimates exceeds our ability to supply theta. .Consequently, we are 
having a little difficulty getting estimates ldf^h timely way so that the 
staff officers who do the work for the Security Council will have them 
well in advance of their own job, which is the preparation of a draft 
policy papers. In seme cases, we have been a little behind the nolicy 
papers, but more and more are we keeping up to date and a little bit 
ahead of the parade 

QUESTION: It has been said that the military commanders didn't have re- 
liance or confidence in the intelligence peoplV and, therefore, much 
was known to them which was not to the intelligence men, and that that 
had an effect on the estimates. Would you comment on this? 

GENERAL SMITH: I don’t think that reliance or confidence has anything to 
do with the problem. It is simply the acute realization of the necessi- 
ty for security in connection with military dans and one rations which 
has been driven heme to the personnel involved in exercising command. 

By a long series of tragic events over a period of years, the inescapa- 
ble conclusion has been arrived at that the more people who know about 
these things, the sore insecure are plans and operations. Conseouently, 
the tendency always is to hold on to information as tightly and closely 
as possible and not to give it out. It's the "need to know" theory 
raised to the nth power. Actually, we do disseminate information much 
too widely; that’s inherent in our bureaucratic system. Everybody wants 
to knew; a lot of the people who want to know and who don't really need 
to know are able to establish their right to know regardless of what 
the intelligence chap or the operational chap feels about it. Where 
military or other knowledge is required for the production of an Intel- 
ligence estimate, the solution, in my opinion, lies in providing the 
intelligence producer with a series of assumptions which need not re- 
veal the plan, or which need not be entirely accurate, or which may even 
be fictitious, because it is oossible with such assumptions to produce 
an intelligence estimate which the operational commander himself may 
scale down. I don’t think that anything better will ever be produced 
until we set up on the highest level some machinery for coordinated G-2 
and G-3 estimates; and whether that is possible or not, I don't know. 

QUESTION: Do you feel that unanimity reduces the strength of many of the 
estimates? 

GENERAL SMITH: We rarely have unanimity, and we don't strive for it. We 

don't make any effort to obtain it, so that itself is an academic question. 
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As a matter of fact, the dissenting * opTnfon is encouraged if it’s a valid 
one; and if the dissenter is easily argued out of his position, then 
probably his dissentisn't worth very much* 

QUESTION: Regarding the stability of the Agency, will the change in the 
Administration have any effect on the Agency? 

GENERAL SMITH: Since this is a statutory Agency supported by a career ser- 
vice, there will be no change With changes in the Administration, The 
Director and his principal Deputies and Assistants are non-political ap- 
pointees and, while the Director himself must undoubtedly be a man whom 
the Chief Executive is willing to accept, and to whom he will give a cer- 
tain measure of confidence, it is unlikely that you will ever have a Di- 
rector whose status will change with changes in the Administration. 

QUESTION : What changes would take place as a consequence of a hot war? 

GENERAL SMITH: There would be no change in wartime, except that, in thea- 
tres of active operations, our personnel under the senior representative 
present would automatically report to and carry out the orders of the 
senior military cesEoander in the theatre of operations, just as they are 
now doing in Korea. In addition, our personnel would have missions tar- 
geted outside but based on a military theatre of operations. These mis- 
sions would be transmitted to them from headquarters with the concur- 
rence and knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they would be sup- 
ported by the Theatre Commander concerned. 

QUESTION: Are the Senior Representatives overseas your alter egos? 

GENERAL SMITH: Yes. With relation to myself or to any future Director, 
they occupy the same position that the commander of a theatre of opera- 
tions, In a military sense, would occupy with respect to the military 
in Washington. 

QUESTION: If a "real” peace is achieved, what effect would this have upon 
the offices under DD/P? 

GENERAL SMITH: Well, I'm afraid that the question is academic insofar as 
the lifetime of most of us is concerned, and while I would have to answer 
that I don’t know exactly, I don’t think that that is anything that you 
need to worry about in the immediately foreseeable future. Let's reserve 
that one for, let us say, the 28th or 38th or 58th Orientation Course. 

QUESTION: With regard to the official ceiling on T/0»s, do you anticipate 
that there will be further cuts in the organization? 

GENERAL SMITH: No. We'll have to Increase a little bit for training purposes. 
It's a simple fact that while we have budgeted for a rather large personnel 
ceiling, we eap’t get the qualified people to fill that personnel ceiling. 
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They Just simply don’t exist. We've gone about the limit. Occasion- 
ally one may get from the outside very highly qualified men or women, 
tempt them in, twist their arms and get them to sign up on a career 
basis. But they are becoming fewer and fewer, so we must depend on 
the younger people that we are bringing up through the ranks. Of course 
these people are, in any technical service like our own, the heart and 
scul of a career organization. Unless every private carries the baton 
of a field marshall in his knapsack, he hasn't very much to look for- 
ward to. Unless every junior officer has the right to expect promotion 
through the grades and ultimately the opportunity to occupy the highest 
post in the career of his choice, there is very little to hold him in 
his job. So, my intention is to keep our numbers down, to be selective 
instead of expansive, and to look more and more to the juniors to fill 
the senior nosts. 

QUESTION: Is the policy of rotation of individuals in key spots in keeping 
with the career concent? 


GENERAL SMITH: Well, since I’ve ordered the rotation policy, I'm obviously 
In favor of It. In the first place, one cannot conduct global operations, 
as we conduct them, exclusively and entirely controlled by a desk in Wash- 
ington. In the second place, our people in the field believe, and unfor- 
tunately in some cases they've had grounds to feel, that the men who are 
telling them what to do have never been on the sharp end of the stick. 
There is a third and very impelling reason. An Agency of this kind, like 
a military agency, is extremely ill-advised if it keeps Its best talent 
at home. It should get the best people that it can, get the most exper- 
ienced people it has, the most reliable people that it has, out to the 
point of impact. Then, when you issue an order to a man in the field, 
knowing him, knowing his capability and his reliability, you have every 
assurance that the order will be properly carried out and that the duty 

( will be well performed . ^Accordingly , it is desirable to get the people 
occupying key positions, who have demonstrated their fitness for trust 
and competence, as rapidly as possible to the critical places outside of 
the United States which are the key to our effective operations^ 


QUESTION: Is there enough working level cooperation between CIA Offices to- 
day, within the limits, of course, of security? 



GENERAL SMITH: Yes, I think so. You have to try to arrive at a hap y med- 
ium between the necesrity of knowing and the actual need of knowing. The 
desire to provide cooperation exists, although the machinery, from time 
to time, has not been as effective as one would like. I hope to increase 
cooperation by the gradual transfer of qualified personnel from one Divi- 
sion of the Agency to another, to a greater extent than has heretofore ob- 
tained, so that each officer will have a broader persrective than that 
given him by work within one particular Division in which he may well 
specialize. But he should have one or two alternate specialities, parti- 
cularly when he goes out into the field. 



-4- 
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QUESTION: Does the fact that n. CIA employee has reserve status hinder his 
career or help it in CIA? 


GENERAL SMITH: In my opinion, reserve status is an asset because it increases 
the scope of the usefulness of a CIA officer. There are many jobs that 
ve do in which past military training or military experience is an essen- 
tial quality. There are also many jobs that we have to do where it might 
be desirable tc have a person actually identified with the military ser- 
vice, in which case we can have him ordered to active duty and assigned 
to us . 

QUESTION: Are you concerned about personnel turnover and are you taking 
steps to minimize it? 


GENERAL SMITH: Very much so. ‘Our personnel turnover is by comparison rela- 
tively small, but it’s still much too large. That's one of the reasons 
why 5 brought an Inspector General down here and made him available to any- 
body in the Agency who had any complaint of any kind. As you knew, you all 
have opportunity also for a direct appeal to myself or Mr. Dulles if you 
feel that ycu have been a victim of injustice. So there is no excuse for 
anybody going unheard if they have a; complaint or a legitime, te question to 
raise with regard to their official or personal lives within the Agency. 
r"l will not, however, tolerate anybody going outside the Agency. I had a 
I case about six months ago. Since it was a special one, I have decided to 
’ . io. /■> — — 1 a- - letter to the President. Of 


I ignore it. One of our employees wrote a 
course, he handed it to me. But ve have an Inspector General for that. 

QUESTION: Since we can not tolerate mediocrity in CIA, what does an employee 
do when he finds it on the job? 


GENERAL SMITH: If he is an executive, who is responsible for eliminating 
mediocrity, he should promptly eliminate it. On the other hand, no one 
likes to be a talebearer, and no one likes a talebearer. In dealing with 
your subordinates, be completely cold-blooded in eliminating mediocrity. 
When you encounter it among your colleagues on the same level, just grit 
your teeth and hope that ycur immediate superior will be as quick to recog- 
nize it as you are. 


QUESTION: Are we ever going to get our own building? 

GENERAL SMITH: We have one authorized, but we are torn two ways. At the 
present time, the very fact that we are scattered and living and working 
in shacks, while it militates against working conditions, at the same 
time it contributes indirectly to our security in that nobody knows just 
exactly where we are, or how many oeonle work for us, or what they do. 

On the other hand, it poses security hazards because in our scattered 
condition it’s pretty hard to guard us. We want a building badly, but 
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on the other hand, as soon as we put one up it will be bigger than most 
people think and we will undoubtedly attract attention. The answer will 
probably be that we will use half measures and out up something of a 
permanent nature for certain of our operations and make "several bites 
f of the cherry." 




QUESTION; Shouldn't we be proud of the fact that there is a CIA in the 
United States coordinating intelligence and, therefore, do more to win 
a better understanding of what we do and why we do it on the part of the 
press and the American oeople? 

GENERAL SMITH: There's a great deal to be said for that idea, but the United 
States need3 ere silent service and I think that it would be all to the 
good if we could so qualify. We can’t, of course. Under our laws and 
under the rights of Congress, there are necessities for discussion. W# 
could not, for instance, get the money that we need if we didn't tell a 
good deal about our operations; and as their scope increases and as their 
cost increases, the necessity increases for telling more people about it - 
in Congress, for exaraole, So the only happy medium that we can draw is 
to say as little as possible consistent with the necessity for safeguard- 
ing our sources and our methods of operation. The American press gen- 
erally, at least those who are deserving of consideration, who know some- 
thing about the problems of securing and utilizing information because 
that’s their business tro, are basically respectful of an institution 
that talks as little as oossible. 


\ QUESTION; Are our relationships with Congress good? 



& A 
/ 




GENERAL SMITH; Tes, although they are extremely limited, and that, of course 
in itself Is all to the good. In our actual dealings with Congress, our 
discussions have been limited to only two or three people on the appropri- 
ate committee In each of the two Houses, and they are fully alive to the 
necessity of security. Luring the time that I’ve been here, there has 
never been any, even the slightest, breach of security from those members 
of the two Houses with whom we have dealt. As a matter of fact, they are 
extremely reluctant to have it known that it is they who look into our 
little business because they fear, and quite justly, that there would be 
a demand from ethers to be oermitted to know. 
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Remarks of General Walter B. Smith 
and his answers to questions submitted 
at the 8th Agency Orientation Course, 21 November 1952 


General Smith: [j.hfeve found that there are always a number of questions 
which our people would like to ask, not only in connection with the 
overfall business of the Agency, but in connection viith^ their personal 
careers * Please have no hesitation in^sking an yfrMag 'which may occur 
to you* If I cannot myself answer yowffifctotlono frsa the platform , 

I will see that you get them answered by someone who is possibly more 
competent and more familiar with the details than It^p[ want to remind 
you that the service of national Intelligence and of national security 
has become a,permanent, honorable career^ is in effect a fourth 
service aa%ompg8 red with the three military services* -eKd'jTts operation 
will be continuous and accelerated in time of war, under its own 
command and under its own organization* Since the passage of the 
National Security Act, intelligence is able to offer you permanent, 
secure and honorable car eers! and it la to your credit and to our 
advantage that you have accepted 'MsSw^Sareer? earnestly and seriously* 

I do not think that many of you will ever feel that you have made a 
mistake* 


a * 

Questions -Engarding the stability of •■ th s-- A ggnoy> Will th e chang e in the 
Administration have any effect on the Agency, sad mtml weald fagEggft 
to us In time j af-hot-war? 

General Smith: ^nce^is is a atatuitory Agency supported by a career 
service, there will^he' no change with changes in the Administration* 

The Director and his principal Deputies and Assistants are no n*» 
political appointees and, while the Director himself must undoubtedly 
be a man whom the Chief Executive is willing to accept, and to whom 
he will give a certain measure of confidence, it is unl ikely that 
w-ni jwsHwwwt- DirectorSWheee status will change with changes in 
the AdMnistration* yAs^^tatuatory-^ganization established to ' 
a ervlce the .National Government, there is no possibilit y of ptemge 
that I can , anticipate over tha JLaog. .viewfc iEher^smjr: ir^artirae, * 

except that, in theatres of active operation^ »^hat in where shooting 1 
our personnel under the Senior representative present 
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would automatically report to and carry out the orders of the senior 

military commander in the the atre of operations, Just as they are 

.now doing in Korea, T hu n «liwfa ngr~the a * 

ft r wlmrH f t ,lir T.mr * n pa rnnr m n t aad a3 B gjg l> 7i 

” awfco'to that 


Orations- -would- 



’ would have 
theatre of operations. 


missions targeted outside but based on & „ pera 

Those missions would be transmitted to them from headquarters with 
the concurrence and knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they 
would be supported by the Theatre Commander concerned* 


Question? Are the Senior Representatives overseas your alter egos? 

General Smiths Yea, With relation to myself or to any future Director, 
they occupy the same position that the commander of a theatre of 
operations, in a military sense, would occupy with~ respect to the 
military heads in Washington? 


Question* What d a yaw . tMnlt at^ut t i w policy of rotation of individuals 
in key spotsj^in keeping with the career conce pt? 

General Smith* Well, -sines I*ve ordered I* hi obvious 1v 

in favor of it, T wwid lik e am pn+y ajuttle Miy 0 In the 
first place, one cannot conduct global operations^as wo oondwet. 
exclusively and entirely controlled by a desk in Washington, In the 
second place, our people in the field believe, and unfortunately in 
some cases they^s* had grounds to feel, that the men who are telling 
them what to do have never been on the sharp end of the stick. There 
is a third and very impelling reason* An Agency of this kind, like 
a military agency, is extremely ill-advised if it keeps its best 
talent at home* JCt shpjiM get the best people that it can r -fpafc the 
most e xparignced^ople that it has moat-rellable that 

JLt-hac «- out to the point of impact, Wmgfr* Mien you issue an order 
to a man in the field, knowing him, knowing his ^capability and his 
reliability, you have ©very assurance that^KTmET be properly carried 
out, and ~that tfo e-du&y wi II - .he we ll p s r feraed^ Accordingly, it is 
desirable to get the people w e havo hey © occupying key positions, who 
have demonstrated their fitness for trust and competence, as rapidly 
as possible to the critical places outside of the United States which 
are the key to our effective operations, 

* •* * 
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Question* Do you feel t&fc there® enough working level cooperation 
between CIA Offices today* within the linuto,«-"f of 

security? 

General Smith* Yes, I think so 0 You have to try to arrive at a happy 
medium between the necessity of knowing and the actual need of 
knowing# par ticula rly -with regard to our sensitive Of floes a -At* 
IruntTtTr intention of the policy and the desire to provide that 
cooperation exists, although the machinery, f*ffl t° T) .1 t* 

has not been as effective as one would likOo *— increase's*-* 
this by^ghadual transfer of qualified personnel from one Division 
of the Agency to another, to a greater extent than has heretofore 
obtained, so that each officer ->-aanh wrrlnyne-^SB. have a 
broader perspective than that given him by work within one 
particular Division in which he may well specialize o But be should 
have one or two alternate specialties, particularly when he goes 
out into the fieldo 




Questions Haay QIA peuple - ha g n rooorv e status 0 Does the fact that a 
CIA employee ie * ra e a fe e r of an- A wqy rga g a r e hinder his career m 
heitedbb in CIA? X * 


leneral Smiths Wjy-*o-a--oertato e x ten tr T - ghould think tt_ wo uid-hSlp 
i^beoauB* ‘Yhere are many jobs that we do in vhici£miit*ry 
Gaining or past military experience is an essential quality^ 
besides, "?here srejminy jobs that we have to do where it might 
be desirable to have a*jB iSSn aatuffiy identified with the military 
service, in which case we can have wiST ordered to acti ve duty g»^A 
assigned to us t aa<M 8i1inhnwffln .fcftfug i 11 t a ry rlnpnidw e n + rtrmWTFW i^ ^ 
S&f-4 *< *»*> Reserve status is an asset because it increases 
the scope of the usefulness of a CIA officer- ) 


Questions Are you concerned about personnel turnover and are you 
taking steps to minimize it? 

Oeneral Smith* Very much so. Our personnel turnover is by comparison 
relatively small, but it's still much too large 0 That’s one of 

any e <conplalnt 

of any kinriU As you know, you all have opportunity also for a 
direct appeal to nyself or Mr, Dulles if you feel that ytfu have 
been a victim of injustice 0 So there is no excuse for anybody 


to to 
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going unheard If they have a complaint or a legitimate question to 
raise with regard to their official or personal lives within the 
Agency® I will not, however* tolerate anybody going outside the 
Agency© I had a case about six months ago® Since it was a special 
one* I have decided to ignore it® One of our employees wrote a 
letter to the President - of course he handed it to me® But we 
have an Inspector General for that*, aftac F ymi caw e o me. -to^ewegSft* 

* ■* * 

Question* Since we can not tolerate mediocrity in CIA* what does an 
employee do when he finds it on the job? 

General Smith* If he is an executive* who is responsible for eliminating 
mediocrity, he should promptly eliminate it® On the other hand* 
n© one likes to be a talebearer* and no one likes a talebearer© In 
dealing with your subordinates, be completely cold blooded in 
eliminating mediocrity© Where you encounter it among your colleagues 
on the ass© level* just grit your teeth and hope that your immediate 
superior will be as quick to recognize it as you are© 

■s* # 

Questions With regard to the official ceiling on T/ 0 8 s, do you anticipate 
that there will be .further cuts in the organization? 

General Smiths No, We *33: have to increase a little bit for 

training purposes® It Is a simple fac t that while w0.ha.ve.4 a ratter 
large personnel ceiling^budgeted for^we-gan 11 1 get the qualified 
people to fill that personnel ceiling© They just simply don't 
exist® Tn7© f ixrn-..-ymc jfca limit© Occasionally one may get -from 

fehtronteide very highly qualified men or women, tempt them in® twist 
their arms and get them to sign tip on a career basis® But tB«$ are 
becoming fewer and fewer, so we must depend on the youngwjg^j^e 
that we are bringing up through the ranks® Of ccnireer^SSUtT GEs, In 
any technical service like our own, the heart and soul of a career 
organization® Unless every private carries the baton of a field 
marshall in his knapsack, he hasn 8 t very much to look forward to® 
Unless ©very junior officer has the light to expect promotion through 
the grades and ultimately the opportunity to occupy the highest post 
in the career of his choice, there is very little to hold him in his 
job® So, my intention is to keep our numbers down, to be selective 
instead of expansive, and to lode more and more to the juniors to 
fill the senior posts® 

# «• * 
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25X1 B 



Question: Is the national intelligence which we are now making a 
good support for the national policy? 

General We think It Is. We think thet the prelect of na- 

tional lntelllgenceha, been etMdily Increasing I n q nall^ 
and that mm it hasTattained a standard of excellence which 
s ^±4 4>4 as the basis for national planning* 


-TfO 


4 





< g rer>Tt«rfcftB.t lY earning uo and that ia 1 1-0 what extern; is uae 
telligence product actually used by those who formulate rational 
p el ley. -We have a good deal to learn in methods of usill f ^T. 
telligence to get the best value out of it. This is a sii/mt* OB 
which will correct itself in time as the intelligence 
becomes more and more reliable. As it now works out, ve pr«P«r» * , 
certain intelligence estimates on the national or strategic level 
based on a schedule for the** promotion dependent largely on the 

problems which will confront the -S&ftffo . 

Imnwi tu the staff echelon which supports the Sational Security 
Council, unrt 'pri' Central Intelligence Agency has 1 ' 

representation* Hkm those estimates are prepared and are twned 
over to the members of the national Security Council and their 
subordinates on the staff, they become* or at least they should 
become i what ^ in military parlance* is called the 0-2 annex on 
which operational plans are baseband they are mere and ^re 
being used in that way. Regrettably, the demand for ^holli- 
gence estimates exceeds our * 

we are having a little difficulty f k , t 

so that the staff officers-"**® do the work for 

will have them well in advance of th e is own jo b* Te~ t£e prepay «*> 

ration of-s, draft policy papers- , In some cases, we have been a little 
behind the policy papery but mor£ and more are we keeping up to date 
and a little bit ahead of the parade# 


H 




‘■i t * 
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Question: Are we ever going to get our own building? 

*J x, . \ A 


General Emith 

torn two ways 


authorised*— a*-#aou 


. we are 

At the present time, the very fact that we 
are scattered and living and working in shacks, while At 
militates against working conditions .at tfc* .f-x» 
tributes indirectly to our security in that nobody knows 
just exactly where w© are, or how many people work for us, 
or what they do. On the other hand, it poses security 
hazards because in our scattered condition it's pretty hard 
to guard us. We want a building badly, but on the other 
hand, as soon as we put one 15 ) it will be bigger than most 
people think and we will undoubtedly attract attention. 

The answer will probably be that we will use half measures 
and put up something of a permanent nature for certain of 
our operations and make "several bites of the cherry, " 



* * e 

Question: If a "real" peace is achieved, what effect would this 
have upon the offices under W/P? 

General Smith: Well, I'm afraid that the question is academic 4a 
itself insofar as the lifetime of most of us is concerned, 
and while I would have to answer that I don't know exactly, 
I don't think that that is anything that you need to worry 
about in the immediately foreseeable future. Let's reserve 
that one for, let us say, the 28th or 38th or 58 th Orienta- 
tion Course. 


* * * 



Question: Do you feel that unanimity reduces the strength of many 
of the estimates? 

General Smith: We rarely have unanimity, and we don't strive for 
it. We don't make any effort to obtain it, so that itself is 
an academic question. As a matter of fact, the dissenting 
opinion is encouraged if it's a valid onej and if the dissenter 
is easily argued out of his position, then probably hia dissent 
isn't worth very much. 


* * # 
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Question: It has been said that the military commanders didn’t 
hare reliance or confidence in the intelligence people and, 
therefore, much was known to then vhich was not to the in- 
telligence men, and that that had an effect on the estimates. 
Would yon comment on this? 

General Sfcnith* I dor’t^hink that reliance or confidence nas any- 
thing to do with the problem. It is simply the acute reali- 
zation of the necessity for security in connection with mili- 
tary plans and operations which has been, driven home to the 
personnel involved in exercising command. By a long series 
of tragic events over a period of years, the inescapable con- 
clusion has been arrived at that the more people who know 
about these things, Hie more insecure are plans and operations. 
Consequently, the tendency always is to hold on to information 
as tightly and closely as possible and not to give it out. 

It* s the "need to know" theory raised to the nth power. Ac- 
tually, we do disseminate information much too widely; that’s 
inherent in our bureaucratic system. Everybody wants to know; 
a lot of the people who want to know and who don’t really need 
to know are able to establish their right to know regardless of 
what the intelligence chap or the operational chap feels about 
it. Where military or other knowledge is required for the pro- 
duction of an intelligence estimate, the solution, in my opinion, 
lies in providing the intelligence producer with a series of as- 
sumptions vhich need not reveal the plan, or vhich need not be 
entirely accurate, or which may even be fictitious, because it 
is possible with such assumptions to produee an intelligence 
estimate which the operational commander himself may scale down. 

I don’t think that anything better will ever be produced until 
we set up on Hie highest level some machinery for coordinated 
G~2 and G-3 estimates! and whether that is possible or not, I 
don’t know. 


# # # 

Question: Siouldn’t we be proud of the fact that there is a CIA in 
the United States coordinating intelligence and, therefore, do 
more to win a better understanding of what we do and why w© do 
it on the part of the press and the American people? 

General Smith: Well, that’s a question that has plagued us for a 
long time. There’s a great deal to be said for that idea, but 
Hie United States needs one silent service and I think that it 
would be all to Hie good if we could so qualify. We can’t, of 
course. Under our laws and under the rights of Congress, there 
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there are necessities for discussion. We could not, for in- 
stance, get the money that we need if we didn’t tell a good 
deal about our operations; and as their scope increases and 
as their cost increases, the necessity increases for telling 
more people about it— in Congress, for example. So the only 
happy medium that we can draw is to say as little as possible 
consistent with the necessity for safeguarding our sources 
and our methods of operation. The American press generally, 
at least those who are deserving of consideration, who know 
something about the problems of securing and utilising in- 
formation because that’s their business too, are basically 
respectful of an Instituion which talks as little as possible. 

• * * 

Question* Are our relationships with Congress good! 

General Staitfa* Yes, although they are extremely limited, and that, 
of course, in itself is all to the good. In our actual dealing 
with Congress, our discussions hare been limited to only two ear 
three neonle on the appropriate committee in each of the two 
Houses, and those with whom we deal are fully alive to the 
necessity of security. During the time that I've been here, 
there has never been anj^-even the slightest^-breach of se- 
curity from those members of the two Houses with whom we have 
dealt. As a matter of fact, they are extremely reluctant to 
have it known that it is they who look into our little business 
because they fear, end Quite justly, that there would be a de- 
sand from others also to be permitted to know e 

• * * 
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4 March 1953 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 


Director of Training 


SUBJECT: Proposed Release of Vice President Nixon’s Remarks 

REFERENCES: a. Memorandum from DD/P to DCI dtd 25 February 53 ; 

Subject: "Proposed Release of Vice President 
Nixon's Remarks, to the field. (Att. l) 
b. Text of Speech by the Honorable Richard Nixon 
at the Ninth Agency Orientation Course 



1 . The attachments listed above came to me from the Publications 
Office of the DD/P for publication as an Agency dissemination. Since 
I was of the opinion that an issuance such as this has no place in the 
regulatory system (Regulat ions, Notices an d Handbooks) of the Agency, 
the matter was referred to I I and Colonel White for deter- 

mination as to the form and manner in which the desired dissemination 
could be arranged. 


2. The Assistant DD/A has instructed me to advise that Training 
has been designated as the most appropriate office for the preparation 
of this material for both headqua rters and field dissemination. He 
also advised that I I concurs with this designation. 


3. For your information, I I has expressed the view 

to me that proper field distribution would appear to be that given the 
most widely distributed "News Letter". This apparently is all Chiefs 
of field activities— both of DD/P and DD/l. Further, the Publications 
Staff of the DD/P can no doubt assist you in any matters of steriliza- 
tion of the field distribution and in effecting the actual distribution. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Director of Central Intelligence 

SUBJECT: Proposed Release of Vice President Nixon's 

Remarks, to the field. J 
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1. You requested me to look over the attached report of 
Vice President Nixon's statements at the Ninth Agency Orientation 
Course, and to provide to you my opinion as to the desirability of 
sending copies of this report to our field stations as an item of 
interest and general information. I have read the report and it 
is my conclusion that it would be desirable to forward copies of . 
it to our field stations, it mig$it be pointed out in a brief intro' 
ductory paragraph that Mr. Nixon throughout most of his speech was 
purporting to give a picture of what he considers to be certain 

"congressional points of view. Mr. Nixon made this statement sever- 
i al times during the course of his remarks, but I consider it de- 
sirable to emphasize this point since otherwise the field might 
i draw the conclusion that the remarks represent current "national 
jj>olicy", which is not necessarily the case in all respects. 

2. The references to the whys and wherefores of the Yalta 
and Potsdam conferences (pages 5 and 6) and certain statements at 
the top of page 7 as to what caused the Communist take-over of 
China, are of course controversial subjects. But since, as indi- 
cated above, Hr. Nixon puts these points forward as representative 
of congressional opinion, I can see no objection to their being 
included in what goes forward to the field. Moreover, I don't 
think it would be wise for us to attempt to revise Mr. Nixon's 
statements in any way or to provide any balancing commentary, 
even with respect to the most controversial points. There is, in 
my opinion, much to be said for the point of view expressed by Mr. 
Nixon on these points, even though one does not have to accept 
his rationale completely. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF TRAINING 


TRAINING BULLETIN 
NUMBER 3 
6 March 1953 


SUBJECT: Address of the Vice President of the United States, 
The Honorable Richard Nixon 


1 The Vice President, the Honorable Richard Nixon, at the 
Ninth^Agency Orientation Course, on 10 February 1953, spoke on the 
current world situation. 

2 The Vice President pointed out that he spoke on su ^“ 

lect from a Congressional point of view, and as representative of 
Congressional opinion. His address should not, therefore, be 
terpreted in its entirety as representing current national policy. 

3 Soxae of the subjects about which the Vice President spoke 
are of coSS.7 controversial, but it is believed that bis speech 
and his point of view will be of universal interest throughout the 

Agency. 
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MATTHEW BAIRD 
Director of Training 
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ADDRESS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
THE HONORABLE RICHARD NIXON - 1 1 
AT THE t 

NINTH AGENCY OfCg&TATION COURSE - > ^ 
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When Mr. Dulles invited me to talk before this group, I had very 0 ,gO 

ZtwO 

grave doubts as to what I might be able to contribute to this program, {^v >* O 
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That you are all experts or potential experts in a very specialized fields w 
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was clear to me when I read the contents of the printed program showing O i__, . ^ 
both the coverage of subject matter and the biographic sketches of the j *" £ 

6 f -■ ■' j ; 

participants. I, therefore, know that I would be out of my depth were w 
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I to attempt to compete with intelligence experts in talking to you, 

Thus, it appeared that ray most appropriate contribution to this training p <?, 
course should come from a recognition of your interest in gathering and 
analyzing facts which are then used as the basis for forming National 
Intelligence Estimates for the National Security Council of which I am 
a statutory member. Further, realizing that whatever is done in the 
formulation of foreign policy must in the final analysis receive the 
support and approval of the Congress, I felt I would attempt something I 
which is rather unusual “namely, analyze the current, situation with which 
we are confronted in the world as seen through the eyes of an average 
U. S. Congressman or Senator. This I can do because I have been an average 
Congressman and Senator. This I would like to do because much misunder- 
standing exists in the Executive Departments and Agencies regarding the 
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Congress, both House and Senate, much of which is attributable to a ten- 
dency to be overly fearful of what the Congressman or Senator is going 
to think or do and, hence, what must be done to make him act in "proper 
fashion." 

I came to the House in 1947 just at the beginning of the period when 
we were developing the programs which you are working with and under today. 
That was the year of CIA's creation in the National Security Act of 1947. 
Naturally, what I say will be colored to a great extent by my own back- 
ground and experiences. However, in working up my thoughts today I have 
attempted to make them representative of the thoughts of most of the Senators 
and Congressmen, both Republican and Democrats — probably more Republicans 
— who believe that some changes in the direction and attitudes of our 
foreign, military and security policies need to be made. 


First, I believe it is appropriate to start with an analysis of our 
foreign policy as inherited from the past administration. The first question 
we have to ask ourselves is whether this policy ought to be continued as is 
— intact — or modified to some degree. Fairness demands that we pose the 
query as to whether or not that policy has been successful. To answer 
this question we must go back at least to the end of World War II— the 
most costly war in the history of the world. That was the time when the 
people of the United States had great hopes for the future, with our 
complete military superiority, based justifiably on the possession of 
the best Army, Navy and Air Force plus the monopoly of the atomic bomb. 
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In scanning the peoples of the world we felt that all were on our side 
with the exception of possibly 180 million to 200 million in the USSR 
and the satellites. Such was the situation at the end of World War II. 

Since that time the Congress has appropriated approximately 100 
billion dollars for military purposes and about 33 to 35 billion for 
foreign aid, most of which has gone to Europe. 

We also developed certain plans and programs — the Greek-Turkish Aid 
Program, the Marshall Plan, and others which were designed to stop the 
march of aggressive Communism throughout the world and to roll back that 
tide. But as we analyze the results of that policy today and after all, 
people in political life think usually in terms of results and not in 
terms of causes and excuses, no matter how good those excuses may be, 

I believe that most of us get somewhat of a shock in finding that we have 
lost our military supremacy — though not completely, certainly to a great 
degree. For example, we are stronger in strategic air power but we are 
definitely weaker in tactical air. Even though we are more powerful on 
the sea, I think even good Navy men, and I happen to be one, will admit 
that we are probably weaker under the sea. We no longer have a monopoly 
on the atomic bomb although, of course, we derive consolation from our 
conviction that we have many more and better ones than our enemy. 

As far as peoples in the world are concerned, and that, of course, 
is the most dramatic part of this analysis, we find that we have lost 
600 million people to Communist control, for various reasons, some of 
them probably pretty good. 
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Now those are the facts— the facts which concern the average U. S. 
Congressman, the average U. S. Senator, and accordingly the average 
American* Since this policy seems to have failed in some instances, the 
question arises as to how this did happen. 

At this point I reject x wo extremes that probably you will find today 
in the Congress of the United States and through our country. One extreme 
contends that the only reason this happened is because the people that made 
the policy intended it that way. This morning I do not intend to go into 
any detail on the question of disloyalty in the Government. But without 
minimizing the importance of this problem, I think any reasonable person re- 
jects the idea that the failures we have had in foreign policy since World 
War II have to any considerable extent been caused because those who made 
the policies deliberately intended that they fail. 

At the other extreme is the fatalistic view of those who say that the 
results were inevitable because of the cleverness and aggressiveness of 
imperialistic Russian Communism. Proponents of this view conclude that 
the chicanery and subversive methods of the Soviets in their use of means 
that we would never adopt brought results which gave them their great suc- 
cesses and gains and that nothing we could or would have done would have 
changed the results. 

I repeat that both of these extreme viewpoints must be rejected be- 
cause I think that there is another ground which represents better the think- 
ing of the great majority of the members of the House and the Senate and 
which I believe is representative of the American viewpoint. Frankly, 
it doesn't make a great deal of difference why it happened, except, per- 
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haps, from the academic standpoint we may avoid the errors of tomorrow 
by examining the mistakes of yesterday. Today it doesn't make a great 
deal of difference to stable, current, national security whether those 
who made the policies intended them to fail or whether the failures were 
due to bad judgment. The important fact of the moment is that we are 
confronted with current errors in policy and recognizing the mistakes 
we must develop new policies that will not contain in them the seeds of 
error which caused the failures of our present policies. 

At this point I believe some general conclusions can be drawn. In 
the first place I think the great basic error which has caused our present 
difficulties is that we misjudged the character of the world Communist 
conspiracy. It was, perhaps, quite easy to do that. All of us who served 
in World War II welcomed the participation of the Russians in that war. 

We recognized the great contribution that they made and we were happy 
in the realization that the assistance of Russia cut down the contributions 
and sacrifices that would have to be made by American men and American, 
women. But as a result of this and because of very clever propaganda 
in the United States by persons whom we have since learned to recognize 
as actually serving the conspiracy of international Communism, an idea 
grew up even in high places in the United States that the Communist move- 

jment, the Communists, themselves, the power center of the Soviet Union, 

1 

were all segments of a great peace-loving democracy and that. you could , 

/ 

^therefore, trust the men in the Kremlin and believe what they said at 
the conference table. Yalta and Potsdam were primarily the results of 
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J that mistaken concept. Though some of those who attended the conferences 
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had serious doubts about the sincerity of Soviet expressions, we know 
that these doubts were not ventilated in the open and moved. If they 
were made known at all, it was not until after the conferences took place. 
Thus, we must reach the conclusion that one of the basic reasons for the 
difficulties that exist today goes back to the concessions that were made 
at these conferences and that such concessions were^because of a funda- 
mental error in judging the character of the men in the Kremlin who run 
the Communist conspiracy. 

Even after we began to recognize the fact that the men in the Kremlin 
could not be trusted at the conference table, we note a second fundamental 
error which, of course, is related to the first, viz,, that we failed to 
realize that the Soviets were engaged in a conspiracy — a revolutionary 
conspiracy to overthrow the free nations. Even when we did realize this 
fact, we failed to appreciate fully the global character of that conspir- 
acy. There was a theory, which, incidentally, is still prevalent in same 
places and can be sustained by fairly effective argument, holding that 
what we are confronted with in the world today is not World Communism 
but simply Russian imperialism which has taken the form of Communism. 
Hence, as we look over the past seven years, we find that in too many 
places there were people who said Communism was a danger within Russia. 
Some people of this kind would go even further and say that Communism 
was dangerous in Germany and possibly in Greece, in Turkey, in Prance, 
in Italy, but that Communism in Asia, and specifically Communism in 
China and in the United States was a different kind altogether. Such 
oversimplification, I remind you, is an effort to give you the average 
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thinking of those in the national legislature which is representative 
of the country at large. The result of that line of thinking is quite 
obvious, because it was the basis for what happened in China and, of 
course, what happened in China caused what happened in Korea. From my 
own experience I give you an example which I think points up the falsity 
of that approach and which, at the same time, proves the point that 
Communism is a global conspiracy, as President Eisenhower said in his 
State-of- the- Union message. 

I was in Europe in 1947 with the Herter Committee. Allen Dulles 
was one of our advisers, without pay as I recall, and he did an excellent 
job. I am sure he will agree with me when X make the observation that 
if more members of the House and Senate could go on such trips, we would 
experience less difficulty in getting programs through the House and the 
Senate which are needed for the security of the country. The Herter 
Committee, as you recall, was making studies as to the needs of the 
various countries of Europe for Marsha/ Plan funds. Our recommendations 

to the House were in m large part accepted and resulted in the adoption 

in 

of the ECA program in the House and, of course, its counterpart ,^the 
Senate. On that European trip some of us made it a point not only to 
talk to the heads of the governments which were anti-Communist in the 
countries which we visited, but whenever and wherever we could we got 
an audience or an interview with the Communist leaders. This was of 
particular interest to me because I wanted to see what made them tick. 

I remember on one occa.sion a very interesting conversation I had 
with Togliatti , the leader of the Communist party in Italy. One segment 
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I remember quite vividly. I informed him that I was a member of the 
Labor Committee of the United States House of Representatives and that, 
consequently, I was interested in his thinking on labor problems. I 
said, "Mr. Togliatti: In the event that the Communists take over in 
Italy (the Italian elections were coming up within a few months) what 
kind of a program would you favor as far as labor is concerned? Do 
you believe, for example, tha.t labor unions should be free of govern- 
ment control, and that the right to strike should be protected and guaran- 
teed?” 

A translation was made — he thought a moment, and his answer to these 
questions was "Yes." Obviously, he had to answer in this fashion because 
he was not in power at that time. After the answer was given I told him 
I was very glad to hear his reply because that was the kind of policy 
we had in the United States. 

Then I added, "Labor unions are free in the United States and, of 
course, strikes are going on right now. Of course, you realize, Mr. 
Togliatti, that in the Soviet Union such is not the case because the labor 
unions there are completely dominated and controlled by the government 
and the right to strike is denied." 

The translation was made and he looked at me in a not -too -friendly 
manner and said: "Well, I don't think that the Congressman and I under- 
stand each other. The reason why the right to strike has to be guaranteed 
in the United States or in any capitalist country is that there the labor 
policy is dominated by employers, reactionaries and capitalists. There- 
fore, the workers must have some protection against such exploiters. 
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But in the Soviet Union we have no employers, reactionaries or capital- 
ists and, hence, the right to strike need not be guaranteed in the USSR." 

I said: "That is very interesting. Now let me ask you another ques- 
tion. In our conversation up to this point you have been extremely critical 
of the foreign policy of the United States. Certainly, you cannot contend 
that all of what you call 'aggressive intent, aggressive actions and im- 
perialism' is on the side of the United States. Do you have any criticism 
whatever of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union on the ground that it 
is imperialistic? After all, you are an Italian, and sitting here in the 
middle you certainly cannot put all of the blame on our side when there are 
two great powers apparently involved in this conflict. In other words, is 
the policy of the Soviet Union imperialistic in any respect?" 

Again the translation was made. I received the same rather unfriendly 
glance and then a very interesting answer. Said Mr. Togliatti, "Again the 
Congressman and I are not speaking or understanding quite the same language. 
The reason why the foreign policy of the United States is imperialistic is 
that it is dominated by employers, reactionaries and capitalists. In the 
Soviet Union we have no employers, reactionaries or capitalists. Therefore, 
it is impossible for the foreign policy of the Soviet Union to be imperial- 
istic. It is a people’s policy, it is always right and is never subject to 

any criticism whatever," 

I asked the same series of questions of Arthur Horner, the head of 
the miners' union in Britain and received the same answers cloaked in 
a British accent. I have asked the same series of questions of William 
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2. Foster, in a little different way, of course, because he happens to 
be an American citizen. Very pertinent for our purposes is the testimony 
of Foster before the Judiciary Committee in 1948 which was considering 
legislation to control the Communist Party in the United States. Senator 
Ferguson of Michigan questioned him at length as to whether members of 
the Communist Party of the United States would fight on the side of the 
United States in the event of an aggressive war begun by the Soviet Ifcion. 
For approximately thirty minutes, Foster, in a very able display of mental 
footwork and gymnastics, side stepping, twisting, and turning, contended 
over and over again that the question was hypothetical because he said 
it was impossible for him to conceive of an aggressive war by a people's 
government, to wit, the Soviet Union. Therefore, in his estimation it 
was not necessary for him to determine whether or not he, or other members 
of the Communist Party would fight in such a war because it was impossible 
that such a war could occur. These examples are sufficient to show the 

global character of the Communist threat. 

Accordingly, it seems to me that we made a basic mistake in failing 
to realize this fact. The Communist, wherever he exists, whether in 
Moscow, Chine, Korea or in the United States is essentially the same- 
owing his loyalty not to his own country, in the event that he is not 
a citizen of the Soviet Union or a satellite country, but to the power 
center, the Soviet Union, and to others who control the world Communist 
conspiracy. Yugoslavia, of course, is the present exception which proves 
the rule. Thus, I conclude that, our mistaken evaluation of the global 
nature of the Communist strategy had much to do with the failure of our 
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Compare, for example, the policy that we adopted in Greece with what 
we adopted in China. Though the terrain was much smaller and the complexity 
of the Grecian problem not at all as great, we could have applied to China 
some of the recognition of the Communist threat which motivated our actions 
in Greece in 1947. Over and over again we repeated the theme that the 
Chinese Nationalist Government was corrupt, that it was unstable and for 
those reasons that the support we had given was no good and no further help 
was justified. I was in Greece in 1947 and if there was any more corrupt 
or unstable government in the world than what Greece had in 1947, I would 
like to have seen it. It changed twice in two weeks while I was there and, 
yet, what did we do? We went in there and General Van Fleet did a magnifi- 
cent job of training the Greeks so that they could defend themselves. As 
a result of our positive action, the Greeks met the Communist threat and met 
it effectively and at the present time, with our continued support, Greece 
is still on our side. Thus, as we look at the situation in Asia, it would 
seem that some of the same medicine possibly might have made the difference. 

All of these, of course, are problems and mistakes which have been 
made in the past and the question is: Where do we go from here? As we 
analyze the problem of the Immediate and distant future, may I say again 
that the only reason we discussed the past today is to make sure that 
we do not make those same mistakes tomorrow. As we determine where we 
go from here, I consider it proper that we look at some basic factors. 

The first basic one is: What do we want? Well, we want peace, not 
peace at any price, of course, but certainly peace at as high a price 
as we can pay without losing the honor of our nation. Secondly, the 
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Uni ted States will never use war as an instrument of policy. Our Secretary 
of State underscored in a very effective manner this point before he went to 
Europe. However, the Kremlin, when confronted by a potential enemy, will 
use war as an instrument of policy, and so the key to peace is to see what 
actions or fail ures to act on our part will cause the Kremlin to act or fail 
to act at a critical time. Accordingly, it is appropriate that we analyze 
from all viewpoints the enemy with whom we are dealing — the man in the 
Kremlin, the man who is trained and brought up on the bibles which the Com- 
munists read and follow, viz., Marx, Lenin, Stalin. Without prying too 
deeply we are confronted with certain conclusions which are inescapable. 

First, the men in the Kremlin are realists. Hence, though they are bent 
on world revolution, though they will use war as an instrument of policy, 
they will not begin a world war until they are convinced they can win it. 
Second, they have a sense of history in that they are willing to wait not 
only through their own lifetimes but even longer than that, if it takes 
such time to reach the point where they cap win the world conflict. 

Iherdor^ if we want peace, we must do several things. First, we must exert 
every effort to make sure that in the world the balance of power, from a 
military standpoint, is actually in our favor so that the Kremlin could not 
win a war if it began one. By the words, "in our favor," I do not mean 
quantity as much as I stress quality of arms end adequate training. Secondly, 
we must make the men in the Kremlin believe that the military balance, to 
which we have just referred, is in our favor because if they actually mis- 
calculate by arriving at erroneous conclusions by reason of something we 
have done or failed to do, then, regardless of the power balance, war will 

come. Thus, I cannot overstress the importance of making sure that the 
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military balance of power is actually on our side and to underscore our 
responsibility to make sure that we do nothing which will cause the men in 
the Kremlin to miscalculate our strength and begin a major world war, which, 
in a sense, no one will win. Thirdly, we must acknowledge that besides our 
military strength at home, we need allies abroad, because 150 million people 
obviously cannot stand up against 800 million people. Not only do we need 
allies but we need as many as we can get. 

And so, the policies of the next few years, in large measure, will have 
to continue the policies which have developed during the past seven years, 
particularly with regard to Europe. If we keep the Uhited States militarily 

strong at home, we must strive to get as many militarily strong allies as 
we can abroad. 

But military strength alone is not enough. In this struggle for the 

world we are confronted with men who are very pragmatic about what they need 

to achieve their goals of conquest. Thus, they have developed new tactics 

of aggression with which you are familiar and which have proved themselves 

successful. Let's face the stark fact that by such tactics 600 million 

people have been won by the Soviets in seven years without the loss of a 

single Russian soldier in combat-at least none admittedly lost in combat. 

These new tactics cf aggressicn developed by the Soviets do not contemplate 

the use of armed force involving the armies of the power center, itself- 

the Soviet Union. What are such techniques? Some of them, of course, are 
quite obvious. 

a. The use of internal subversion, employing not only the 
traditional foreign agents but also agents who are nationals 
of the countries involved. Czechoslovakia is, perhaps, the most 
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striking example of how a nation can be taken over through a coup d'etat 
in which the principals were Czechs and, yet, they owed their allegiance 
to a foreign power. 

b. Next is the fomenting of revolution. This tactic used in vari- 
ous parts of the world, in Asia particularly, has been quite obviously 
employed in China, And again we note the instances in which the in- 
voluntary forces are made up of national^Ws of the countries involved 
and in which the forces of the USSR power center are not committed. 

c. Extremely important is the great new weapon of economic, 
political, and psychological warfare. 

Our answer, to some extent, is quite obvious. First, on the economic 
side, we must be as sound at home as we can possibly be— that means balance. 
There are times, undoubtedly, when you may wonder why the Congress hesitates 
to approve appropriation requests for funds which you feel are needed for 
adequate military purposes or for foreign aid programs. I can assure you 
that this is not negativism on the part of the Congress but rather a sober 
attitude to be convinced of the necessity for the expenditures, because 
the greatest asset the free world has in the present struggle, and the im- 
portance of this point was emphasized in President Eisenhower's State-of- 
the— Union message, is a sound, free, productive, American economy. Thus 
the total program of the nation must be in balance, and I am sure that the 
policies recommended to the President by the National Security Council 
will always aim at achieving this result, namely, that we give as much 
support as we can to the development and maintenance of '■■■■■■HA 
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military strength for ourselves and the free world without destroying the 
basic economy which is our greatest asset and advantage in the battle for 
civilization in which we are engaged. This will demand of us that, while 
we maintain a sound economy at home in realistic fashion, we must shore up 
the economy of nations abroad so that they, themselves, may be militarily 
strong and, also, that they may develop a strong economy, because in such 
a climate, there is less likelihood that the Communist conspirator will be 
able to appeal to the masses of the people and sell his doctrines. 

This last point compels me to inject a word of warning. I do not sub- 
scribe to the views of those who say that the answer to Communism, whether 
in the United States or abroad, is solely economic well being. Any of 
you who analyze this point will reach the same conclusion which is already 
expressed in the Bible that man does not live by bread alone. Economic 
strength is, of course, a definite factor entering into the present struggle. 
Certainly, where economic unrest prevails and hunger exists, you have a 
fertile field in which the Communist ideas can grow and prosper. But eco- 
nomic strength alone is not the complete answer, and I use again the classic 
example of Czechoslovakia. There was probably a no more advanced country 
in Europe at the time of the coup d'etat than that nation, and, yet, the 
Communist movement flourished and in a most effective manner. 

V \r fi - 

’ ‘In addition to economic soundness, we must have internal security at 
home. I won't belabor that point because I believe it is in good hands at 
the present time. This is a most difficult problem, and I can emagine that 
some of you who have followed the work of some of us, as we have investigated 
subversive activities in the United States, are concerned about these 
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investigations and the trend that they take in this country. I think, per- 
haps, that some concern is justified, because a very delicate balance must 
be maintained in this field between security on the one side and freedom on 
the other. This is not always easy to maintain. 

I am sure that if you took a vote of the Congress of the United States 
— a secret vote, or perhaps, a public one — they would support a movement to 
put all the Communists in this country in one boat and ship them to the USSR, 
even though , of course, that might be technically impossible. That, however, 
gives you an idea of the temper of the Congress on this problem. This is 
somewhat symbolic of other easy solutions which are offered: for example, 
the outlawing of the Communist Party in the United States. This sounds 
laudable and easy but,* unfortunately, as indicated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, this is an unworkable solution. Therefore, we must be constantly 
on our guard that we do not resort to totalitarian police methods in dealing 
with the conspiracy in this country and, thus, adopt within our own borders 
the methods which we have criticized in our enemies abroad for dealing with 
dissidents in their countries. I leave with you the conviction that those 
of us who have been in the Congressional investigative field and others who 
are presently engaged in this activity have a realization of how constant 
care must be exerted not to kill the patient we are attempting to cure. 

Finally, I believe we will all agree that the bolstering of our national 
defense in the development of political and psychological counterattack is 
essential. For example, I think that President Ei senhower * s announcement 
that the Seventh Fleet would no longer be used to blockade the Chinese 
Communist coast from raids from Formosa, and his statement that 
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a request would be made on the Congress for a resolution to repudiate secret 
agreements are worthwhile examples of taking the offensive in psychological 
warfare, besides the fact that, from other standpoints, these steps should 
have a great effect. Such steps as these mean only two things when they 
are interpreted to the world. One is that we back our friends and the other 
that we will not write off the captive peoples. So much for analyzing the 

Congressional mind — assuming that any Congressman or Senator has a mind. 

I admit, 

Thai# is a debatable point.' 

Now, what is our new policy to be? First of all, I believe that the 
general outlines of that policy have been set forth in President Eisenhower's 
Stat e-of - the- Uni on Message and in the recent speech by Secretary of State, 
Dulles. I do think that a summary of that policy, as I see it, might be 
appropriate and of interest at this time. Basically, the new policy rep- 
resents a change in attitude— a change in emphasis. I am sure that we are 
not going to see too many evidences of drastic moves which would indicate 
to the people of this country, or to the peoples of the world, that the 
policy is of a radically new type. The action regarding the Seventh Fleet, 
the pronouncement regarding secret agreements are good examples of this 
appreciation. In this analysis we inevitably grapple with the word "con- 
tainment.” Even though the policy concepts underlying "containment" may 
have served some useful purpose tip to the present time, which I rather 
doubt, still, I believe that we have arrived at the point where the word 
"containment" means a static policy— a draw in the conflict in which we 
are engaged. In fact, it means victory for neither side. What we have 
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failed to realize is that the alternative to 11 containment” is not all-out , 
total war but rather the winning of the cold war. As President Eisenhower 
indicated, only by winning the cold war can we avoid the hot war. To achieve 
this goal of tangible victory, some immediate objectives come to mind: 

First. The most difficult goal of all is the winning of the war 
in Korea. Victory in Korea is of prime concern to our nation. I know 
that some peculiar arguments can be made, but always in quiet fashion 
— never in the open, because you could never convince the American people 
of this — contending that the continuance of the war in Korea is a good 
thing for the United States. Supporting this spurious position are 
statements to the effect that we should look at the casualty ratio in 
Korea — five to one in our favor. Now, this position is untenable be- 
cause it is political dynamite which the people of the United States 
would never buy, and, furthermore, approaching it from just the stand- 
point of a layman, it would seem to me that all we have to do is realize 
that in the past two years or so of the Korean war, we have suffered 
130 thousand casualties and the Soviet Union hasn't had any. Again, 
it is the old problem of keeping our eye on the main target, and winning 
the current war in Korea must be the first objective of such a policy. 

Second. Our second objective, which is, of course, related to our 
past policy, is to allow no further solidification of Soviet holdings 
in satellite countries and no extension of their boundaries, because 
it is obvious that if they forge strength within their dynasty and bring 
further terrain under their command, they may calculate that they can 
begin a war — a World War — and win it. 
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Third. We must avoid trouble at home and keep under control the 
inevitable problems which we will have with the Nations which we consider 
to be on our side. Without this approach, the strength which we develop 
will be sapped of its potency. 

Finally# and this is the most important ingredient in what we mean 
by ’’dynamic’ 1 policy, is to roll back the enemy strength if we possibly 
can. Even though some consideration of this factor existed in past 
policy, I am convinced that we are going to see a stepping up of attitude 
and emphasis to reduce Soviet gains, to puncture the Communist conspiracy 
and to stir up just as much trouble as we possible can in the satellite 
countries and in the Soviet Union proper. 

This is a big order— a very big order. The objectives we have outlined 
certainly have been in the minds of our policy makers during the past two 
or three years. They are in our minds today, and we are hopeful that we will 
be able to translate these concepts into appropriate actions. Regardless 
of our thinking in wishful manner for easy answers, we must constantly ad- 
monish ourselves that in this field of foreign policy there are none. 

The objectives for an affirmative foreign policy can be attained only 
by the support which policy makers must receive from you. I speak now as 
a member of the Administration and as a member of the National Security 
Council, which is the greatest consumer of your product, to emphasize that 
knowledge of the facts is essential if we are to make the right decisions. 
Essentially, that is why we have to have intelligence. Perhaps the best 
proof of this point is the rather obvious truth that with better intelligence 
support our nation might have avoided most of our present difficulties. 
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Better intelligence might have put our leaders on notice as to the true 
character of the Communists, the men in the Kremlin, the men we were dealing 
with across the table at Yalta, Potsdam and Teheran. Better intelligence 
might have given us a greater appreciation of the overall global character 
of the Communist movement. For example. If we had better intelligence, we 
might not have made, what I think was, a fatal error in judgment as to the 
character of the Chinese Communist movement in the early days of its develop- 
ment. We would have known that the Chinese Communist was no different, 
essentially, than his counterpart in the satellite countries in eastern 
Europe and that, therefore, the choice in China was not between a Nationalist 
Government and something better but between the Nationalist Government and 
something far, far worse. This, therefore, is your job, to gather and analyze 
in impartial manner all the facts and to make the findings available to those 
who have to make the policy. 

>J I recognize that this is a tough job. I know that some of your assign- 
ments will be dangerous and, simultaneously. Interesting. I realize, also, 
that many of you have already served well in difficult undertakings. In an 
organization of this type, which must be a kind of silent shock absorber, 

I can imagine that there are times when your tasks seem boring and maybe com- 
pletely meaningless, because you may not be in a position to see the entire 
picture. Hence, when you are tempted to ask yourselves such questions ass 
"Why do we get this?" "Why do we have to spend precious time in such tasks 
as these?" I admonish you to have confidence in those who direct your ac- 
tivities, and without allowing your efforts to be neutralized, that you do 
the job which has been assigned to you j because, I say this advisedly, there 
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is no job in our present government which, I think, is more important than 
the task which you ladies and gentlemen will be doing in the years ahead. 

In my experiences as a Congressional investigator of Communist activities 
in the United States, I have been impressed by a number of things, but, par- 
ticularly, by the kind of people who have become Communists in our country. 
Though most of you are knowledgeable in this field, my own conclusions may 
interest you. What kind of men were Alger Hiss, John Apt, Nathan Witt, 

Lee Pressman, Victor Perlo and, I will add, incidentally, the atomic scien- 
tists and others who came before our committee and refused to answer questions 
on the grounds of incrimination? What kind of people were they? First of 
all, they were all bora in the United States and, secondly, they were sensitive, 
intelligent, able people. Almost without exception, they were the graduates 
of the best colleges and universities of this country. Not one of them acted 
just for monetary gain but was motivated by fanatical belief and devotion 
in the cause in which he was working. Each believed so deeply that he was 
willing to do anything for the cause — a boring job, if need be. He was also 
willing to do a very dangerous job — one that would run the danger of a jail 
sentence and of holding himself and his family up to disgrace in his community 
and among his friends. Often have I thought, during the past three to four 
years, as I have seen these people parade before us — these young, intelligent, 
able people—of the need for people on our side as devoted to our cause as 
Communists are devoted to theirs. 

When I was in Europe in 1947 and again in 1951, I had the opportunity 
to talk privately with three or four individuals who were members of this 
Agency. I Baw in those individuals what is certainly the answer I have been 
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looking for the answer "to "the devotion which the Communists have on their 

side. I know that it takes a devoted and dedicated man or woman to do the 
job that you are doing. This may sound like flag waving to you, but most 
sincerely do I conclude on this note: The conflict in which we are engaged 
in the world is great and complex. It is military in character, economic 
in character, political in character. But, over all, it is a conflict for 
the minds and the hearts and the souls of men. Our enemies are dedicated 
to their cause. We need dedicated people on our side. General Snith, to 
you and to Mr. Dulles do I say, as a member of this Administration, and I 
know that I represent the views of the Commands! 4 — in— Chief , the President, 
we are very proud to have serving the United States a group of dedicated 
men and women— the people who are members of this Agency. Good luck and 
Godspeed 1 
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